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Lower Production |Vo Action on Rail Legislation 
Expected by Representative Hoch 


Of Tires Ascribed 
To Better Quality 


Department of Commerce 


Holds Depression Re- 
sponsible Only in Part for 
Loss im Renewal Sales 


Replacements Needed 


At Longer Periods, 


Further Reduction in High 
Pressure Casings Is Ex- 
pected Next Year if Causes 
Continue 


The trend of automobile tire pro- 
duction in recent years has been 
steadily in the direction of better 
quality, requiring replacements at 
steadily longer periods,' and this 
helps to explain the extremely low 


tire renewal sales in 1930, the Rub- | 


ber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, stated Nov. 28. 


Tire production has turned succes- | 


sively from the fabric product to the 


cord type, to the~balloon type, and | 
now is tending steadily toward bal- | 
loon tires of extra-ply strength, the | 


Division stated. The percentage of 


extra-ply tires sold in the first eight | 
months of 1930, the Division said, is | 
higher than in either 1928 or 1929, 


and, while the sales now 4&re nearly 
all for replacement purposes, public 
demand may become such that auto- 
mobile. manufacturers’. will 
extra-ply balloons as original equip- 
ment. 


‘ 


Quality Trend Continues 


The Division’s statement follows in full | 


text: 

Production of high pressure cord tires 
exceeded production of fabric tires for 
the first time in 1923; in 1926 balloon 
tires took the lead from high pressures, 
while fabric tires were rapidly disap- 
pearing from view, and in 1930, 6 and 
s-ply passenger car balloon tires 
are becoming a constantly more impor- 
tant factor in the trade. 

Pneumatic tire production figures fur- 
nish a basis for thought in several direc- 
tions. Cord tires were more durable 
than fabrics, and balloons of recent years 
have been superior to high pressure tires 
in mileage rendered. Extra-ply balloons 
are certainly longer lived than ordinary 
balloons, The trend toward quality, 


forced by competition and public demand, | 


goes on unremittingly, and requires con- 
sideration both in estimating replace- 
ment sales for the industry and in fore- 
casting corisumption of crude rubber. 
Straightside tires were introduced as 


original equipment on new automobiles, | 


and the same method (coupled with semi- 
balloons to replace high pressure tires 
without change of old rims) was followed 
in popularizing balloon tires. Extra-ply 
balloons are, however, being mostly in- 
troduced through renewal sales, few be- 
ing sold for original equipment thus far. 
The growing acceptance of 6 and 8-ply 
balloons is shown by the fact that they 
constituted 36.7 per cent of all passenger 
ear balloons sold for purposes other 


than original equipment in the first eight | 


months of 1930, against 28.4 per cent 
for corresponding periods of 1929 and 
1928, respectively. Public demand may 
become such that automdbile manufac- 
turers will adopt extra-ply balloons for 
original equipment, although their ‘higher 


cost is a factor against this possibility. | 


Heavy Duty Tires 
A less rapidly growing, but neverthe- 
less increasing percentage of renewal 
sales of high pressure casings have also 
consisted of heavy-duty tires in the past 
year, confirming the general tendency of 
motorists toward higher quality tires in 

these times of low tire prices. 
This tendency helps to explain, in 
part, the extremely low tire renewal 
sales in 1930. If one were to assume 
that extra-ply balloons give one-third 
greater mileage than ordinary balloons, 
that the average car runs 7,000 miles 
per’ year and that the average mileage 
from ordinary balloons is 12,000 miles, 
the life of the ordianry balloon would 
e 1 5/7 years, and the life of the extra- 
ly 2 2/7 years. In four years running, 
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Measures Are Taken 
To Save Illinois Fish 


Chicago to Increase Flow From 
Lakes Temporarily 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Noy. 28. 
The Chicago Sanitary District has 
been authorized by the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, to inerease the flow 
of water from Lake Michigan for a pe- 


riod of two» weeks to preserve fish lifé| 


in the Illinois River, according to an- 
nouncement by Governor Louis L, Em- 
merson. 

The action by Mr. Hurley was taken 
fn response to a letter from Governor 
Emmerson to President Hoover, in which 
it was stated that the drought had so 
reduced the water levels in the lakes 
and streams that many fish have died. 
The level of the Illinois River, the Gov- 
ernor said, has been lowered to such an 
extent that it now has not sufficient 
depth to protect the fish when ice forms. 

Secretary Hurley’s authorization stip- 
ulated that any increase in the with. 
drawal from Lake Michigan would have 
to be offset later by a sufficient reduc- 
tion to bring the daily ayerage for the, 
yeer within the legal limit »f 6,500 cubie 
feeb. per second. 


adopt | 


Presenting 


Copy**tht 1930 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| 


Transportation Proba 


A COMPREHENSIVE legislative pro-, 
|~* gram affecting railroads, including | 
regulation of motor trucks carrying | 
freight in interstate business, jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over coastwise shipping, and 
other transportation proposals, has no | 
prospect of consideration at the short 
session of Congres&, Representative 
Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., stated 
orally Nov. 28. Mr. Hoch is a majority 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and has been active | 
in -ail legislation. } 

“The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives,” he said, “has mapped out a 
sweeping program. It must be remem- 
bered that the session that begins next 
Monday is the short session, and I see 
no likelihood of the consideration of 
these matters at this session. 


“T look for an increased demand to put! 
pipe lines under the jurisdiction of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The | 
railroads are under the Commission. The 
business of the pipe lines is becoming 
quite a large factor in the freight trans- 
| portation of the country. The pipe lines 





Customs Regulations 
On Gifts to Be Sent 
Abroad Are Outlined 


Import Tariffs Applicable 


To Commercial Ship- 
ments Are Generally Ap-, 
plied by Most Countries 


To assist postmasters to reply to nu- 
merous inquiries regarding the condi-| 
tions under which gifts may be trans- 
mitted in the mails to addressees in for- 
eign countries, particularly during the| 
Christmas season, the Division of For- | 
eign Tariffs, Department of Commerce, 
has prepared a general circular on the 
subject of “Foreign Customs Treat- 
ment of- Gifts, and Advice as to Ship- 
ment”; aiso a. series of individual circu- | 
lars giving specific imformation regard- | 
ing such shipments to the countries of 
Europe and to selected countries in 
other parts of the world. 

The text of the General Circular on| 
the Foreign Customs Treatment of Gifts 
follows in full text: 

When specific questions arisé as to 
the sending of gift articles to individual 





Program Covering Interstate Motor Freight and Pipe Line 


sidered, He Declares 


| put- under regulation the same as motor 


| tem. 


Grade Crossing Work 


‘elimination of 842 grade 





foreign countries, postmasters may ob- 
tain the information from the nearest} 
district or cooperative office of the Bu-| 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com-| 
merce, or they may refer inquirers to 
such office for direct reply. 

~ Changes in Duties 

It should be remembered that foreign | 
duties are subject to change? and such 
information should not be relied upon 
after any period of time has elapsed, un- | 
less it has been recently confirmed by an 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

As a rule, gift packages are subject 
to the same rates of import duty into 
foreign countries as are commercial | 
shipments of the same goods, and this | 
applies whether sent by parcel post! or 
by other means. In some countries the 
customs authorities show tolerance in 
the application of duties on packages of 
small bulk or value which distinctly 
carry a notation indicating that they 
are gifts—not for sale. 

For instance, the Canadian tariff law 
allows the free entry of gifts on which 
the duty does not exceed $1, and during 
the Christmas season this tolerance may 
be extended by collectors up to $5. Ger- 
many exempts from duty gift packages | 
reccived by mail weighing up to about | 
half a pound, provided they do not con- | 
tain tobacco, watches, or other highly | 
dutiable articles, | 

Excepting for the tolerance. indicated | 
|as shown toward small gift packages in| 
| some countries, no special concession is| 
made in the duties because the goods) 
are gifts, or because they are consigned 
;to missionaries or charitable organiza- | 
tions. Import duties are payable only| 
|}at the time of clearance through the 
customs in the country of destination, 
and can not be prepaid at this end. | 

If it is desired to relieve the consignee | 
from the burden of the customs duties | 
or other delivery charges, there are two 
alternatives open: Either to send an) 
international money order to the con- 
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FORCE of game protectors, care- 

fully trained, ably supervised, and 
sufficiently numerous to enforce rea- 
sonable restrictions and to control the; 
yearly kill of wild fowl is what the 
Federal Government needs to protect 
the wild life in the United States, 
states Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, in his an- 
nual report made public Nov, 28 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

This need of game protection “is so 
important as to warrant its considera- 
tien as an emergency requirement,” 
declares Mr. Redington. 5 
| ( He calls upon local, State and Fed- 

éral administrators of laws regulating 
the hunting and trapping of game to 
| be ever on the alert for the welfare of 
the species under their guardianship. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Red- 
ington’s report follows in full text: | 

Activities of the Bureau of Biologi- | 








| $220,000 of work can be let in the im- 


| the railroad corporations are making to 
| Lest the constitutionality of the new Dun- 


he Auited 


bly Will Not Be Con- 


are developing rapidly and the volume of | 
oil and gas that is piped figures substan- 
tially in the field of transportation opera- 
tions. 

“From a, logical standpoint, there is} 
no reason why trucks that carry freight | 
in interstate commerce should not be 


buses that carry passengers. The mo- 
tor passenger bus bill already has been 
passed by the House and is pending in| 
the Senate. | 

“It was stated during the hearings on} 
that measure in the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce that the com- 
mon carrier motor bus is an essential 
paré of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
It was stated that in 1929 there 
were in operation on the highways of 
the country 35,258 common carrier buses, 
operating over 289,000 miles of highway 
and transporting 1,560,000,000 persons 
and. that more than 185,000,000 pas- 
sengers were moved exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce. That statement was 
made by A. L. Jones, represénting the} 
Northland Transportation Co., of St. 
Paul. It shows the tremendous opera- 
tion of the passenger buses. The freight 


Air Lines Using | 
Larger Planes 


Scheduled Services Require 
More Gasoline Per Mile 
Than Other Flights 


DUE to the general use of larger air- 
craft with increased horsepower 
by scheduled operators in the United 
States, consumption of gasoline per 
mile flown has greatly increased in 
recent years, according to information 
made public Nov. 28 by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce. 
While the mileage flown in miscella- 
neous operations, including student 
instruction, experimental, 
exhibition and pleasu:-. flying, during 
the first six months of this year was 
more than three times that flown by | 
scheduled operators, the latter con- | 
sumed nearly as much gasoline be- | 
cause of the use of larger aircraft | 
with 
stated. 
Additional information furnished by 
the Aeronautics Branch follows: 
Airplanes engaged in both sched- 
uled and miscellaneous operations con- 
sumed 12,887,532 gallons of gasoline 
and 537,212 gallons of oil during the 


J 


increased horsepower, it was 


rc 
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President Opposes 





buses also constitute a rapidly develop- 
ing business. 

“The subject of Federal regulation of 
the motor freight business was dis- 
cussed in past sessions of Congress. So 
far as logic is concerned, there is no 
reason why they should not be regulated 
the same as passenger buses. It was 
argued, however, in the past discussion | 
of motor traffic in interstate business 
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Rushed in New York 


Delay in Senate on 


World Court Plan 


| Declares It Should Not Be 


Made an Instrument of 
102 roducts Total 12 Mil- 


lion Dollars 


29 submission of the protocols of the 
World Court to the Senate, stated that 
while it was for Senate leaders to de- 
termine if it should be brought up for 
consideration in the short session of Con- 





Contracts for 192 Projects, 
Commissioner States, 


Total $12,000,000 


State of New York: 
New ¥ork, Nov. 28. 
The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has made orders covering the} 
crossings 
throughout the State at an aggregate 
cost of $113,048,960 since the Grade 
Crossing Elimination Act became effec- | 
tive, according to a statement by ‘a 


| missioner Milo R. Maltbie today. 


On Nov. 15 the Commission had un- 
der contract elimination projects to cost 
about $12,300,000, and these involve 102 
crossings. In addition eight projects are 
now before the Commission. for consid- 


| eration. 


Within the next two weeks, Mr. Malt- 
bie stated, 19 more projects are expected 
to be ready at an estimated cost of $4,- 


| 050,000, and he said it was probable that 


the majority of them will be placed un- 
der contract. 
“In addition to the grade crossing elim- 


‘ination,” said Mr. Maltbie, “there is a 
| total of $2,112,400 worth of work to be 


done under the railroad law. This work 
1s all ready for contract. Of this amount 
$1,200,000 is covered by a bridge in the 
City of Lackawanna. Of the remainder, 


mediate future.” 

It was pointed out that a considerable 
amount of grade crossing elimination is 
oeing held up by the legal contest which 


more Lav, which provides that the pre- 
vailing rate of wage and the eight-hour | 
day shall apply to all grade crossing 
elimination work. 


Representative, Hawley 


Confers With Mr. Mellon | 


Questions of taxation and other mat- 
ters with which the Department of the 
Treasury is concerned were discussed at 
a conference, Nov. 28, between the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, and Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it was an- 
nounced orally in behalf of the Treasury 
following the conference. 

The Treasury did not make public de- 
tails of the conference further than to 
say that questions of taxation had been 
discussed with other matters which may 
be taken\up in the forthcoming session 
of Congress, 





| Federal Protectors Are Asked 
As Safeguard for Wild Fowl 


cal Survey, which include wild-life re- 
search and conservation, control oper- 
ations, fur-farming, refuge establish- 
ment and maintenance, and enforce- 
ment of laws protecting wild life. The 
report covers the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930. 

Research in the relationships, hab- 
its, production, control, and conserva- 
tion of wild life, is essential and funda- 
mental. Reservations must be set 
aside for the long-time benefit. of the 
wild-life that is more and more being 
crowded off its ancient feeding, breed- 
ing, and resting grounds by ever-in- 
creasing human occupation. Regula- 
tion of the use and enjoyment of wild 
life is essential to the immediate wel- 
fare of species that would otherwise 
be hunted to the point of extermina- 
tion. Control operations directed to 
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PA 7) 


|ber of children being 2.6, 


gress, it should not be made an instru- 
ment of obstruction in attempt to force 
an extra session. The announcement 
follows in full text: 


“I am submitting the. protocols of 
the World Cou the Senate at the 
forthcoming, seSenh. 1, of eotiese,. 
hoped that it would be dealt. with at this 
time. It is for the leaders of the Sen- 
ate, however, to determine if it should 
be brought up in the press of other busi- 
ness during the short session. Certainly 


it should not be made an instrument of | 


obstruction in attempts to force an 
extra session. Both its friends and foes 
should agree upon this.” 


Views of Mr. Borah 
When advised that the President had 
announced his intention of submitting 
the World.Court protocols to the Senate 
at the coming session of Congress, Sen- 
ator Borah~(Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman 


of the Senate Foreign Relations Com-| 


mittee, said: 


“I feel that the World Court protocols | 


should be reported to the Senate as soon 


as the Committee has had time to rea-| 


sonably consider them. I assume that 


they would not be sent up if this was} 


not the desire te have them disposed 
of as soon as practicable. I shall pro- 
ceed upon that theory.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
a member of the 
Committee, in commenting upon the an- 
nouncement, said: “I think the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee ought to 
consider the World Court protocols at 
the first opportunity and report them 
to the Senate. It ought to be acted 
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Future of Children 


- Of Working Mothers 


| Problem Is Viewed as Challenge 


To Prevent Civilization 


Inadequate and casual care given chil- 


|dren by their mothers, who through eco- 


nomic necessity are compelled to absent 
themselves from home for wage-earning 
purposes, creates a condition that calls 


for solution, the Women’s Bureau’s di- | 


rector of public information, Mary Robin- 
son, declared in a statement just made 
public. 

Miss Robinson says that “one fairly 
trembles for the health, morals, and 
safety” of many children whose mothers 
place breakfast before them, hide the 
matches, knives, and other things that 
might harm them, then hurry off to their 
employments with scanty provisions for 
their protection and supervision. 

The problems raised are a challenge 
to our present civilization, she asserts, 
and call for a solution along the lines 
advocated by the specialists who attended 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health. and Protection, 

That part of Miss Robinson’s state- | 
ment dealing with women who are wage 
earners by necessity follows in full text: 

A condition that the Women’s Bureau 
finds it necessary to stress as a result 
of its investigations is the inadequate 
and casual care given to the young 
children of so many mothers forced by 
economic necessity to absent themselves 
from the home for money-making pur- 
poses, 

A study df 2,146 immigrant women 
wage earners showed that 1,588 were or 
had been married. Of these matrons, 
nearly 75 per cent had children living in 
the home. Three-fourths of the families 
had children under 16, the average num- | 
About one- 


third ‘of the children whose mothers | 


iwent to work daily were less than six 
|years old, and therefore unable to go 
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tates 


the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Ricut oF DisSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISI-ATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


| Subco 


industrial, | 
{ 


President Hoover, in announcing Nov. | 


Foreign Relations! 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1930 


| 
| 
| 


World Agreement | 


Sought to Reduce | 


Surplus of Silver, 


Senator Pittman May Offer | 
Resolution Requesting 
President Hoover to Sum- 
mon Conference 


| 


| mmittee Report 
To Be Submitted Soon 


Committee Is Expected toAn- 
nounce Its Findings as to 
Chinese Trade After Holi- 

| 
days 

A resolution requesting the President | 
|to call an international conference for) 
the purpose of reaching an agreement to, 
cease the dumping of ‘silver bullion on) 
the world market probably will be intro- | 
duced in the next session of Congress | 
by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, | 
he stated orally Nov. 28. 

This action will be taken, he said, in} 
the event that the Senate Committee on | 
Foreign Relations agrees with the sub- | 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Pittman, with regard to its find- | 
ings in its investigation of the silver| 
question at extended hearings last Sum- | 
mer. 

The subcommittee was formed at the 
last session of Congress under a resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Pittman which | 
| provided for an investigation of trade} 
relationship with China, especially as re- | 
| gards the influence of the slump in silver 
prices. 


| 
| 


Report After Christmas | 

The subcommittee’s findings will be re- 

| ported to the full Committee soon after 
| Congress convenes, Senator Pittman said, 
and will be submitted to the Senate im- 
| mediately after the Christmas holidays. | 
Senator Pittman expressed gratifica- 
tion over the progress of the Commit-| 
tee’s investigation. ‘‘All we have to do} 
now is to wait for governmental ac-| 
tion,” he said. “Every leading econo- | 
mist I have talked with about the prob- 
lem agrees on two points. First, that 
\the slump in silver is responsible for | 
{our curtailed trade with the East, and, 


lis due almost entirely, if not wholly, | 
|to the action of Great Britain in plac-| 
ing India on a gold standard and forc- 
ing India to dump their hoarded silver 
bullion on the world market.” 

Much has been said, Senator Pittman 
| pointed out, “about the ‘overproduction’ 
of silver.” He added that this is a 
loose term, since there has been no over- 
production, but oversupply due to the 
dumping of India’s surplus. ‘As a mat- 
| ter of fact, production last year was 
|much lower than normal.” 

Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
are strongly opposed to the action of 
the British government, he said,-and of 
course, India is opposed, though India’s 
influence is not so great as that of the 
other countries. 

Cotton Slump Related 

The slump in the world cotton mar- 
| ket, he continued, can be, attributed to 
a great degree to the silver situation, 
since our greatest cotton market is 
| China, South America, India, and other 
tropical countries. The drop in silver} 
values from the normal of approxi- 
mately 60 cents an ounce to 34 cents 
has cut the value of\ currency of coun- 
tries with no gold almost in half, and as 
|a result commodity prices have doubled, 
and such countries have discontinued 
purchasing. 

If silver prices could be rehabilitated, 
he said, these countries would again be- 
bin to buy, and cotton prices would rise. 

The same condition exists with regard 
to wheat and other leading commodi- 
ties, he said. 

“Tf we could get representatives of 
the leading nations around a table to 
lagree to stop melting silver coins and 
selling the bullion in the open market, | 
it would be a great step in the restora- 
tion of the economic well-being of the 
world,” he said. “Even if we ,could| 
reach a temporary agreement, for as 
much as five years, it would do much 
towards the restoration of world pros- 
perity, which is the one big question 
before the world today.” ! 


In Chicago 


(CHICAGO, Ill, Novy. 28.—Sales by 

4 chain stores, department stores, 
and in reporting lines of wholesale 
trade in the seventh Federal reserve 
district expanded during October, ac- 
cording to the monthly report on busi, 
ness conditions issued by the Federaf | 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Retail shoe 
sales declined. 

Declines in number of employes and 
payroll totals were recorded in nine 
manufacturing and two nonmanufac- 
turing groups. Production and new 
orders in the furniture manufacturing 
field fell off. Distribution of automo- 
biles at wholesale in the Midwest 
showed some increase. 

The sections of the report dealing 

with merchandising, industrial employ- 
ment and manufacturing follow in full 
text: . 
Sales in reporting lir>s of wholesale 
trade again expanded in October over 
the preceding month, ,;Except in gro- 
ceries and electrical supplies, the gains 
were larger than usual for the period, 
and in dry goods and shoes were con- 
trary to the seasonal trend. Declines 
from the corresponding month a year 
ago in hardware, dry goods, drug, and 
shoe sales were less pronounced than in 
several months. 

In the ten months of 1930, grocery 
sales declined 3 per cent from the same 


| 
i 
| 





ail 


have “second,.that the slump iv silver prices | ome 


|iional measures that might strengthen 


‘that he expected much of the session to 


Expansion Shown in Retailing 


“F 


‘ 
‘ 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Traffic Signals 


As Obstructions 


New Jersey Prohibits Use of 
Lights Standing at 


Intersections 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Nov. 28. 

YRAFFIC signal lights in the center 

of streets or highways, except those 

in raised safety zones or suspended 

from overhead cables, will be unlawful 

in New Jersey after Sept. 1, 1931, the 

State Traffic Commission declared in a 

notice sent Nov. 28 to county and mu- 
nicipal officials. 

Under an: act passed by the 1928 
Legislature, effective next September, 
the approved types of signais and the 
only ones to be permitted, said the 
Commission, are the mast arm or curb 
signal. It was added that strict en- 
forcement of the law is planned. No 
lights will be allowed which are so lo- 
cated as to obstruct the paved portion 
of the highway. 

At the same time Russell S. Wise, 
the Commission chairman, announced 
that a campaign of education would be 
attempted with the idea of impressing 
upon ‘motorists and pedestrians a 
greater appreciation of the rights of 
each other. 

“The sooner drivers and pedestrians 
show a greater consideration for the 
rights of each other,” said Mr. Wise, 
“the sooner will our accident casual- 
ties in New Jersey decrease.” 


Aid for Unemployed 
Called Most Pressing 


Problem of Congress 





i 
Senators Harrison and Jones 
Declare Legislation to Re- | 
lieve Idle- Deserves First | 
Consideration 


Legislation; to deal with unemploy- 
ment is the most pressing matter to 
ony 4 session of Con- 

gress nd"’sh Were eive first ~ consid- 
eration, in the opinion of Senators Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, and Jones 


| (Rep.), of Washington, according to oral 


statements Nov. 28. 

“Unemployment is the most pressing 
problem before the American people to- 
day,” Senator Harrison said. \ “The com- 
ing Congress should deal with it first. 
The country is in no condition to counte- 
nance party differences and legislative 
boycotts. ; 

“The Wagner unemployment bills 
which passed the Senate should be im- 
mediately passed by the House and be- 
come law,” he continued. “Any addi- 


unemployment legislation should be im- 
mediately adopted.” 


Advocates More Building 


Senator Jones, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 


be devated to the unemployment situa- 
tion and the consideration of appropri- 
ation bills for the provision of added 
construction work. “To help the unem- 
ployment situation Congress should pro- 
vide additional money for public build- 
ings or for expediting the public build- 
ing program, he said. “There will prob- 
ably be increased appropriations also 
for rivers and harbors work and possibly | 
ior road work.” He urged action also 
on the Wagner unemployment bills. 

Regarding the calling of a special ses- | 
sion, Senator Harrison expressed the| 
hope that an extra session would be| 
called, 

He stated further that he believed no | 
new legislation should be taken up, unless | 
it deals with emergency matters. | 

Both Senators favored action on the 
Muscle Shoals legislation, which is now 
before the Senate and House conferees, 
and on the Norris “lame-duck” amend-| 

| 
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Reserve District: 


period of 1929, hardware 23 per cent, 
dry goods, 29 per cent,/drugs 11 ‘per 
cent, shoes 29 per cent, and electrical 
supvlies 25 per cent. Ratios of ac- 
counts outstanding to net sales were 
lower at the end of October than a 
month previous in hardware, shoes, and 
electrical supplies; except in groceries, 
the ratios averaged higher than a year 
ago. Prices continued low, but a greater 
tendency toward firmness was appar- 
ent during October in certain lines. 
Department store sales increased in 
October for the | third successive 
month. The gain over September— 
5 per cent—was somewhat modified by 
declines of 22 and 14 per’ cent shown 
in this comparison by the cities of De- 
troit and Indianapolis, as sales in Chi- 
cago expanded I8 per cent, in Mil- 
waukee 8 per cent, and the total for 
stores in other cities was 20 per cent 
larger. The decline for the district 
from a year ago-of 14 per cent com- 
pared with 16 per cent in September. 
Stocks again increased seasonally dur- 
ing the month, but remained below 
last year’s level, while the rate of 
turnover averaged about the same as 
for last October; for the year fhrough 


Ape. “talkies”, 





October, the rate was 2.89 times com- 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 1.] 
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T is our duty as patriotic citi- 


zens to always inquire how the 


bond of government made with 
the people is being kept and per- 
formed.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 


_ 1885—1889; 1893—1897 
‘ 
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New Diversions 
Reducing Sales — 
Of Musie Trade | 


Radio, ‘Talkies,’ Miniature 
Golf and Automobiles 
Decrease Demiand for In- 
struments, Specialists Say 


Output During Year 
Shows Marked Drop 


Class Piano Instruction and 
Campaign Against ‘Canned 
Music’ Among Efforts to In- 
crease. Consumption 


Radio, the “talkies,”, minature golf — 
courses, the automobile, and ee 
numerous other forms of recreation 
have combined to bring about marked 


| decreases im the production of musi- 


cal instruments, according to ‘oral 
statements Nov. 28 by specialists of | 
the Department of Commerce. 

At the Bureau of the Census it was 
announced that shipments of the en+ 
tire musical industry last year de- 
creased approximately 60 per cent as ~ 
compared with the preceding census” © 
year of 1927. The decrease covered 
all classes of instruments, including 
those of the so-called “jazz” type, 
which have won favor during the past ~ 
decade, according to the statisties. 

Newer Purchases 

The two most recent developments that 
have had evident deleterious effects on 
production of musical instruments, it was” 
stated orally by C. J. North, Chief of the 
Motion Picture Division of the Depart-- 
ment, are radio and talking motion pic- 
tures. In the case of the latter, he said 
that the tendency away from orchestras 
and “living music” in motion picture 
houses has lessened the demand for musi- 
cal talent. Consequently musicians are 
turning to other lines of endeavor, and 
fewer , instruments are purchased, he 
said. 

On the other hand, Mr. North said, 
introduction of new musical numbers in 


songs. mimpulare, oe; mand, for: 2iRS: 1 


As to radio, Mr. North declared that 
the advent of this mode of entertainment 
unquestionably has lessened the demand 
for musical instruments. 

Statistics of the Electrical Division of 
the Department show that as of last 
July 1, nearly 13,500,000 receiving sets 
were in use in the United tSates. With 
approximately 30,000,000 homes in the 
country, it was explained that this rep- 
resents one set to about every two and 
one-half homes: ‘ 

Variety of Diversions 

Hundreds of allurements away from 
the home really are responsible for the 
decline in musical instrument sales, in 
the opinion of Eric~King, Chief of the 
Specialities Division of the Department. 
Mr. King declared that while radio and 
the “talkies” may be the latest factors, 
automobiles, night games, and other 
modes of entertainment have contributed 
to the marked decline in musical instru- 
ment production. The desire to stay at 
home and play instruments, evidently 
is on the wane, he said. is 
: Mr. King asserted that there is an 
industrial trend toward the view that 
radio and the “talkies” stimulate musi- 
cal appreciation. By hearing good musie, 
he stated, the public becomes more ape. 
preciative of it and imbued with the de- 
sire to play. 

“This view appears to have such wide 
acceptance,” he continued, “that the pos- 


| sibility that the pendulum may swing 


back may not be altogether remote. The 
organized musicians of the country ar 
now conducting a campaign against what 
they call canned-music. It is ‘also pointed 
out that the piano industry is fostering 
a movement for group piano instruction 


» 


~* 


‘ Column 4.] 
Higher Wage Scale 


For Women Is Urged- 


Women’s Bureau Director Sug _ 
gests $25 Minimum 


A minimum wage of $25 per week for 
women would be one of the greatest 


|boons to the elimination of unemploy- 


ment, inefficiency, and poverty amon 
the working men of the Nation, the De 
rector of the Wemen’s Bureau, Mary 
Anderson, stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Nov. 28. ; 
In commenting upon a proposal for a 
$25 minimum for sales-people engaged 4 
a definite number of hotrs r R 
recently made by Edward A, Pilene, , 
Boston, Miss Anderson said it was heart- 
ening and would go very far to meet t 
problem of unemploymenty because h 
higher wages, these persons ¢an bu 


|many necessaries: they now forego 
| hence can become substantial ¢ 


Such a movement would soon ex’ by 
to other occupations in which women are 
not paid « living wage, Miss >: 
said. Additional information 
by Miss Anderson follows: 2 

One of the inquiries made by many | 
establishments of applicants is whe i 
they live at home or not. It is rs 
understood in some firms that lower | 
wages go to those who live at e 
Such wages as are paid many store cler’ 
are below decent living stan j 
they not able to pool their resources with | 
those of others\in their families at home, 
their living conditions would be pathetie, 

In. consequence of low wa am 
sales-people, persons of lit traini 
and education are hired. Low wages af 


at 


oe 


ae 
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ent of Work in Many Scientific Fields Reducing 


Supply Plan xp» 


ied ’ 
” 
ee a 


it ine of Raw Materials and 


For Use in Event of Ma- 
_ jor Emergency 
Marked progress has been made in 


assembling an outline of the Nation’s 
plies, including’ raw materials and 


onties, which would be th® basis 
Pe machine erected in event of an- 
r war, says the Assistant Secretary 


a War, Col. Frederick H, Payne, in his 
‘annual report to the Secretary of War 
“made public Nov. 28, 
Secretary Payne~ who, under the Na- 
tional Defense Act, is charged with the 
: ee ic of a program for the Na- 
; m’s industrial mobilization for possible 
| ‘war, states that upon the basis of World 
War experience, certain raw materials 
and commodities have bé@en classed as 
' strategic, due to the necessity of rely- 
_ ing upon foreign sources for either all 
or part of the Nation’s total raw require- 
ments. “From a military standpoint, 
he. says, “these materials and commod- 
_ ities vary in importance, but the fact 
that they are classified as strategic indi- 


< 


Commodities Assembled 


70) 


4 


“If the layman were limited to one book 
Pe “science each year, the Smithsonian 
| Annual Report would, perhaps, offer him 
|the best means of enjoyablé keeping 
jabreast of scientific progress,” says a 

statement just issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution, reviewing the appendix of its 
report. 

The appendix of the report is made up 
of articles by members of the Smithson- 
ian staff and other scientists, discussing 
every phase of advance in_ scientific 
| knowledge, : 

The full text of the statement of 
institution follows: 

That the layman may again put his 
fingers on the pulse of science, the Smith- 
/sonian Institution has made a new com- 
pilation of general articles dealing with 
the basic problems of many fields of re- 
|search and technology. The articles com- 
prise the appendix to the Annual Report 
of the Institution for 1929, which has just 
jbeen issued. Besides several original 
|papers by members of the Smithsonian 
| staff and others, they include the glean- 
ings by many specialists of what they 


the 





. ‘Smithsonian Institution Reviews New Diversions Cities Are Found to Be Meeting |Count Is | 
Sales Task of F inding Wor ke for Jobless Of Unemployed 


‘ 


rt Just Issued Describes Latest Results of Research; 
Both Beginning and End of Universe Are Dis- 
cussed in Paper 


\ 


up of objects intermediate between 
iving and. dead matter. 

The number of basic problems dealt 
‘with in the 24 articles in the Smithsonian 
report suggests the vast advance which 
science has made in, the last 25 years. 
Besides the two already mentioned, the 
fundamental chemical reaction of life, 
| which is that of photosynthesis in plants, 
by which plants convert inorganic mat- 
ter into organic, and thus made possible 
the food supply for themselves and all 


| 
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AvTHOoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusuisHen Witkour Comment ty THe Uniten States DaILy 


Of Musie Trade Municipalities Rising to the Crisis in Encouraging Manner, 


Radio, ‘Talkies,’ Miniature 
Golf and Automobiles 
Decrease Demand for In- 
struments, Specialists Say 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in schools, which may stimulate the de- 
;mand for pianos in the home.” 
The statistics of the Bureau. of. the 
| Census showed that there were sharp. de- 
clines in the shipments of pianos,” Np. 


| animals, is discussed by E: C. C. Baly,| lings and organs, as well as with t 


Bor details the process by which the) instruments which have 


chemist has been enabled to solve the 
essential difficulty in the way of our 
ae of natural photsynthesis, 
and also shows how it has been possible 
in the laboratory to produce glucose di- 
rectly from carbonic acid by a process 
which is physically similar to that of 
the living plant. 


| Nobel Price Winner 
Examines Light Theories 


Arthur Compton, Nobel prize winner, 
brings together in a paper prepared es- 
pecially for the Smithsonian Report, the 


j 


eates immediately that they are essen- consider to be the most valuable publica- | discordant wave and particle theories 


tial to military operations and that a/tions in their fields appearing in scien- | 


+ shortage or absence of supply would have 
| @ result varying from embarrassment to 
a possible serious interference.” 
Makes Two Recommendations 
Discussing further the raw materia 


situation, Secretary Payne states that) 


“careful study has succeeded in reduc- 
‘ing both the quantity and variety of 
materials of this nature necessary for 
__ any given military program and research 
* and development has decreased the dif- 
ficulty of the problem involved in their 
supply.. This has been accomplished by 
making processes available that could be 
applied in the manufacture of domestic 
materials in war time and by developing 
substitutes which can be manufactured 
from domestic materials.” 

Secretary Payne makes but two rec- 
ommendations. They are, first, that the 
Commandant of the Army Industrial 
College be made a member of the Edu- 


cational Advisory Board as an aid in| 


bringing into closer accord the great 
problems of military and industrial mo- 
bilization; and, second, that the legisla- 
tive restriction limiting the personnel 
on industrial war planning duty to the 
jargest number employed in the previous 


fiscal year, be eliminated from future | 


legislation in order tg speed up indus- 
trial war planning. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text:' 

At the present time the stocks of 
military supplies on hand in our depots 
are not properly balanced. The annual 
appropriations are barely sufficient to 
‘meet the current needs of the Army, and 
consequently hand-to-mouth buying in 
uneconomical quantities is practiced. 

Stock Fund to Be Asked 

To remedy this condition it is proposed 
to request Congress at its next session 
to authorize the establishment of a stock 
for use by the supply services. This 
stock fund will be used to— 

(1) Procure supplies in quantities 
sufficient to obtain price reductions, 

' (2) Make seasonal purchases. 

(3) Provide a stock of articles in gen- 
eral use by Army so as to expedite issues 
when required. 

This stock fund will not be-used to 
augment the annual appropriations as 
‘these latter will be required to reimburse 
the stock fund for all issues made 
from it. 

It is also proposed to secure the cash 
for the stock fund by asking Congress to 
authorize thé conversion to such purpose 
of the proceeds of sale of surplus military 
supplies. 

he Assistant Secretary of War is 
charged with the task of insuring that 
our industrial organizations and estab- 
lishments are prepared to turn promptly 
from their peace-time tasks to the pro- 
duction of supplies essential for war- 
time needs. The plan, initiated in 1922, 
for the procurement of supplies in a 
major war and for the consequent mobi- 
lization of indastry is under development 
and revision. — 

Specific procurement plans are being 
prepared for those items which would 
present problems of procurement in time 
‘of a major emergency. At present there 
are 3,876 essential items listed; specific 
procurement plans have been completed 
covering 1,705 of these items. Many 
more plans are in process of preparation, 
so that the foregoing figures do not 
fully represent the present status of 
work. 

Factory Alterations 

In order to produce certain essential 
items of a noncommercial character, 
many factories must first undergo ex- 
tensive plant alterations, This requires 
the_preparation of factory plans for the 
conversion of a plant Hefore a specific 
procurement }‘lan can be made. To date 
261 factory plans have been completed. 

The functions of requirements and 
statistics have always been combined in 
one section, because statistical control 
must be based fundamentally upon a 
knowledge of requirements. Primary re- 
quirements, by which is meant the re- 
quirements in finished articles for issue 

| to troops, are computed by the supply 
‘service by methods over which this office 
has a limited control. Since the pro- 
curement of supplies in war will, to a 
great extent, be delayed unless the com- 
putation of requirements is expedited, a 
rapid method of computation is essential. 
Biforts being made by the supply serv- 
s to devise more rapid methods of de- 
- termining requirements receive every en- 
couragement from this office. The re- 
' sults being attained are gratifying. 
; The inadequate number of officers en- 
| ‘gaged on procurement planning has been 
repeatedly emphasized in previous an- 
' nual reports. At the end of the fiscal 
' year 92 officers on duty in the supply 
services and in the office of the Assistant 
) Secretary of War were engaged in full- 
_ time procurement planning operations, 
- and 44 additional officers were on part- 
’ time duty in connection with this work. 
' As long as the Army Appropriation 
_ Act contains the provision that no funds 
shall be available for industrial plan- 
ming work if the number of officers is 
_ increased over that engaged in the previ- 
‘ous fiscal year, there is no possibility of 
| augmenting the personnel on this duty. 


_ American Naval Mission 


To Brazil to Be Withdrawn 


_. The American Naval Mission to Brazil 
) is to be withdrawn, avcording to an oral 
‘statement by the Acting Secretary of 
te, Joseph P. Cotton, made Novy. 28. 

Mr. Cotton stated that the contract 
h the Brazilian government, _ first 

in 1922, had expired on Nov, 6, 


| tific periodicals during 1929. 


Beginning and End 


1| Of Universe Discussed 


Both the beginning and the end of the 
universe are discussed by Sir James H. 
‘Jeans in a suggestive paper on .the 
|physics of the universe. 
| the most fundamental physical process in 
|the universe as a whole appears to be the 


spontaneous dissolution of atoms into| below the ‘earth's surface, appears to | Struments, which include the saxaphones, 
|radiation, such as we see taking place in| consist of molten iron. Above it are a| Woodwinds, and cup-mouthpiece instru- 
|radiumh. But whereas the earth’s mass | series of layers, the inner layers con- ments, have become well known. These 
diminishes by radiation less than an| sisting of heavier materials and the |istruments. have become closely identi- 
ounce a minute, that of the sun dimin-| outer layers of lighter materials. The| fied with “jazz” music. The shipments | 
ishes by the enormous sum of 250,000,000 | reason that high mountains do not tend| °f all these, however, dropped from 
tons a minute, or about 650 times the flow| at once to level off with sea bottoms $8,394,785 to $5,527,180 in the two-year 


|of water-over Niagara Falls. ~ And many 


stars lose mass even more rapidly; some} materials like basalt, whereas the ma-| Sharp drop, both in the pipe and reed 


}of them at the rate of 200,000,000 Niag- 
aras, 


By a series of subtle steps, Jeans 


|comes to the conclusion that the final| machoff reviews the suggested causes | 
| state of the universe will be one in which | for the constantly recurring phenomenon | 


| every atom of matter which is capable 


,of so doing has dissolved away into ra-| most fundamental cause is probably that | 
|diation. Thus, in the end, “empty space | of sterility, induced by overspecialization | 
{in organs other than those of reproduc- | 


| will be far emptier then than now. 


“The end of the road,” says Jeans, 
“is more easily discerned than its begin- 
|ning. The atoms which are now anni- 
| hilating themselves to provide the light 


and heat of the stara clearly can not | 


have existed as atoms .from all time; 
they must have begun to exist at some 
time not infinitely remote, and this leads 


us to contemplate a definite event,| with fruit flies, Dr. Muller bombarded | Ukuleles. Only 3,677 violins were shipped 


or series‘/of events, or continuous 


process, of creation of matter.” But to| producing bodies located in the nucleus | $190,735, while more than 139,900 uku- 
conceive what that event or process was | of every cell and which determine inheri- | leles were shipped. 
r By this means he was able to| 
He does, however, | bring about mutations in progeny. These | 


Jeans admits to be beyond the power of 
the human mind. 
come to the conclusion that the general 


age of the stars is probably between; comparable to the much rarer natural! 


five and ten million-million years. 


Three specialists in*differént fields at- 
tack a problem perhaps more funda- 
mental to man 


enigma of life, and. what distinguishes 
it from inanimate matter. A physicist, 
Paul H. Heyl, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, argues the case for 
the mechanists and affirms his belief 
that the secret of life will be found to 
be an internal factor within the atom, 
“something deeper and more funda- 
mental than molecules or atoms” but 
still not something external and separate 
from the essence of the atom, not the 
“vital force” of the vitalists, which is 
conceived of as some force outside of 
human experience. In short, he asserts 
his belief that the difference between 
life and nonlife will prove to be one of 
degree and not of kind. 


Essence of Life 
Debated by Scientists 


A second authority, the English physi- 
cal chemist, F. G. Donnan, comes to the 
ysame general conclusion. “Sh@uld, in- 
deed, a new form of energy, a vitalistic 
| nervous energy,’ be discovered, it will be 
no shadowy vital impulse, but an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of a character per- 
mitting of exact measurement and of ex- 
act expression by means of mathematical 
equations.” Both these authorities rea- 
son from past experience. Chemists once 
insisted that the creation of an organic 
compound out of inorganic mate-‘als 
was something that only a superhuman 
power could bring about; now it is com- 
monly done by high sthool students in 
accordance with known physical and 
chemical laws. Again, physiologists 
have reduced to the same comprehensi- 


ble and exact laws th tion | ; ; . 
aws the mode of action | on science each year, this Smithsonian | 


| Annual Report would perhaps offer him | 


and recovery of animal muscle cells, one 
of the elementary phenomena of life. If 
such things as these, once thought ex- 
plainable only by the interference of 
some intangible external power, have 
been reduced to comprehensible laws, 
why, these mechanists ask, may we not 
expect the fundamental mystery of life 
to be explained in a like manner? 

In apparent opposition to the physical 
scientists, an English pathologist, A. E. 
Boycott, states his conviction that the 
attempt to “explain life by chemistry and 
physics has completely failed.” But, Boy- 
cott rejects, also, vitalism in the sense 
of mysticism, and goes on to suggest 
“that instead of dividing the world into 
| two distinct categories (living and non- 
living) we should regard it as being made 
up of one series of units with properties 
are differ more in degree than in 
kind,” 

But this, it will be noted, is the very 
phraseology of the physicists. However, 
Boycott escapes bed-fellowship with the 
mechanistic philosophers. “This is not 
the mechanistic view, for we come to it, 
not by explaining live things by dead 
things, but by realizing that the charac- 
teristics of live organisms appear also in 
dead matter.” One of these character- 
| istics, for example, Boycott defines as the 
|appearance (of both living and nonliving 
matter) in discreet units. From this 
| point of view “a hydrogen atom, a mole- 
|cule of albumin, a bacillus, a dog are 
|comparable as such. * * * Such a view 
| satisfies our natural antipathy to a dual- 
istic explanation of the univérse and 
makes the old controversy about vitalism 
and mechanism largely unnecessary.” 

Boycott then goes on to make the in- 
teresting suggestion that the filterable 
viruses—which appear to be at the base 
of many human diseases—belong to a 


and that since that time Brazil had 
notified the United States that it would 
terminate the contract. The move was 
made for reasons of economy, Mr. Cot- 


! ton explained. 


of light. He shows that, looked at from 
| the point of view of propagation, light 
must be considered as a wave; looked 
|at from the point of view of what it 
| does, light must be considered as dis- 
| continuous particles. How far science 
has been able to reconcile these two con- 
| cepts is Dr. Compton’s theme. 


What the use of rays has taught us 
| summarized by Reginald A. Daly. The 
| earth’s core, beginning about 1,500 miles 


lis that the bottoms consist of dense 


| terial underlying the mountains is the 
| lighter rocks such as granite. 


In the biological sciences, I. P. Tol- 


of race extinction, and finds that the 


tion. 
| Heritable Variations in Man 


|May Be Controlled 


A paper of profound importance and 
| wide popular interest is that of H. J. 
| Muller on the production of heritable 
| Variation by X-rays. In experiments 


| with X-rays the genes—minute seM-re- 


| tance. 
|artificially stimulated mutations were 


| mutations, consisting of changes of color 


and shape of eyes, changes in shape and| 


size of wings, and many other changes. 


; that Jeans’ funda-| The possibilities of control and direction | 
mental physical process, and that is the | of heredity which these first experiments | 


open up may enable man in time to trans- 
form the living world, including even 
man himself. 

The unsocial habit which the cuckoo 
has of evicting the egg of another bird 
from a nest and substituting one of her 
own to be intubated by the foster mother 
supplies material for an analytical article 
on social parasitism in birds by Herbert 
Friedmann. 
other to his long list of brilliant contri- 
butions on insect life and anatomy with 
an article on how insects fly. 

Three articles in the report are de- 
| voted to anthropology. 
} 


| the Chaldees; H. J. Spinden considers the 


| population of ancient America; and Her-| 
bert W. Krieger reviews the little known | 


| aborigines of Hispaniola. 
But technology or “applied” science 


port. Carl W. Mitman presents an origi- 
nal paper on the beginning of mechani- 


rects many generally held misconcep- 


inventions 
Likewise, Frederick L, 


for certain fundamental 
transportation. 


the sewing machine. 


| who died in 1929 complete the appendix. 
They are Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, 
the parent of the planetesimal hypothesis 
for the origin of the earth, and Hideyo 
‘Noguchi, the bacteriologist who fell a 
|; martyr to his researches on yellow fever. 
If the layman were limited to one book 





the best means of enjoyably keeping 
| abreast of scientific progress. A limited 
|number of copies are available and may 
|be obtained by addressing the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


New Regulations to 
At Congressional 


Senator Nye Says Gonstitution May Be Amended to Require 
_ States to Limit Expenditures 


) 


| Out of the Senate campaign expendi- 
{ture investigation will ultimately grow 
a new Corrupt Practices Act, drastically 
|revised to extend, among other things, 
Federal control over congressional pri- 
|maries, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
| Dakota, committee chairman stated 
| orally Nov. 28. 
From the extensive investigation of 
| senatorial campaigns begun last Spring 
and not yet concluded, Senator Nye said 
| that ‘here has arisen an obvious need for 
strengtheningethe Corrupt Practices Act 
}in many places, but more particularly 
with reference to primaries and the en- 
forcement of laws regulating them. 
| While Mr. Nye does not contemplate 


\legislation at the short session, he is} 
| studying the facts collected by his Com-| 
mittee, and is receiving suggestions from | 
| students and experts in political science | 


in all parts of the country. The North 


| Dakota Senator is now engaged in draft- | 


ing a preliminary report on the cam- 


| paign expenses of senators elected in| 


November who will take office immedi- 


|ately, but will devote the Winter and | 


Summer to the drafting of legislation 
for presentation to the Seventy-second 
| Congress, 

| Senator Nye said that while the Cor- 


R. E. Snodgrass adds an-| 


, C. Leonard Wool- | 
ley discusses his excavations in Ur of | 


is not neglected in the Smithsonian re-| 


cal transportation in America, which car- | 


tions as to who were the men responsible | 
in| 


Lewton is the author of the first scientific | 


re 
Two*Obituaries of great men of science | 


0 J become more 
| prominent in the last decade, such as 


| Saree banjoes and the brass in- 
| struments. ‘ 


| The following additional information 
was furnished by’ the- Bureau: 


The shipments of musical instruments, 
| parts, and materials made in all indus- 
| tries aggregated $75,726,560 during 1929 
|compared with $127,350,987 in the pre- 
| ceding census year of 1927. All of the 
major divisions of the industry, ~ the 
| pianos, organs, wind instruments, and 
|‘stringed instruments, were considerably 
below the figures for the previous year. 


| _ The shipments of pianos dropped from 
218,140 to 130,012, seprestating a de- 
| crease in value of more than $29,000,000; 
| this loss being due in a large measure to 
the decrease of upright pianos, though 
| the grand tvpe also was considerably be- 
| low the figures of two years ago. The 
only increase in the pianos was shown 
|in the player pianos, reproducing type, 
and the automatic and electric pianos, 


He finds that | of the nature of the earth’s interior is| though these kinds were only a small 


| Portion of the piano industry. 
During the last decade, the wind in- 


| Period. The organs shipped showgd a 
| type, though the loss in the latter was 
jless than that of the pipe organs. It 
; must be remembered that the pipe organ 
jindustry shipments dropped from more 
than $16,700,000 to approximately $10,- 
000,000, while the shipments of the reed 
organs decreased from $385,380 to 
$375,284, so the relative importance of 
these industries is obvious. 

The stringed instruments which in- 
| clude those two “modern music” instru- 
| ments, the ukulele and the banjo, de- 
| creased in shipments from $4,201,013 to 
| $3,019,504. Of the instruments in this 
| group, which include besides the above- 
mentioned instruments, guitars, mando- 
lins, violins and similar types, the two 
|most popular were the guitar and the 





| here last year, representing a value of 


_ Percussion instruments and _ other 
instruments not classified, were the only 
| divisions that showed an increase, these 
combined groups increasing from $2,715,- 
312 to about $2,985,600. 

The industry as a le showed a de- | 
cline compared with 1927 in regard to 
number of wage earners, wages paid out, 
and all other phases. The value of the 
|parts and materials for musical instru- 
|ments, other than pianos and organs, 
| was éonsiderably above that of 1927, 
| though piano and organ parts and mate- 
rials were less last year, and the ship- 
ments of piano music rolls decreased. 


‘Minimum $25 Per Week 
Wage for Women Urged | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| no incentive for improved efficiency. But | 
higher wages raise occtpational stand- 
ards and more éfficiencv results. 

Once the practical’ side of increasing 
wages to a minimum that actually as- 
sures a limited economic independence 
for the worker enters one kind of occu- 
pation, then it will logically follow in all 
| industries. A minimum salary should be 
within the economic demands of what 
constitutes a living wage for “an individ- 
ual. It should not rest upon factors 
such as those involved in living at home. 
Each worker should be regarded individ- 
ually when paid. Nor should sex set up 
a different salary ratio. After a mini- 
mum salary is paid, then other factors 
enter in respect to the progressive in-j| 
crease. 

It has been shown in some industries | 
where mass production has been devel- 
oped in a highly technical way that high 
wages render indubitable economic bene- 
fits. There is no reason that the same 
principle should not apply everywhere. 
Efficiency improves, morale rises, and the 
purchasing power expands. A slogan of 
“Twenty-five dollars a week as a mini-| 
mum” might go far in bringing about 
greater prosperity, and unquestionably 
would introduce more equality in salary 
distribution. Women, however far they 
have advanced in their economic status, 
still fall far short of wages equal to 
those of men for the same work. 


Govern Methods 


Primaries Pro posed 











rupt Practices Act limits election ex- 
penditures, his Committee has found 
that more often the largest expendi- 
tures and grossest violations of State 
laws lie in the primaries. 

“Primaries in some States have be- 
come the playthings of the machine pol- 
iticians,” he said. ‘‘They are the source 
of more evils than the elections. More 
money is spent and there are more ir- 
regularities, 

“I have no doubt that the Federal 
Government has the constitutional right 
to regulate the primaries. I am sure 
the Supreme Court ‘would hold that it 
has. 

Among the possibilities the Senator 
has under consideration is a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring, the Styles to 
fix campaign expenditure limitati¢ns and 
to furnish the candidates with mon for 
conducting campaigns. Such a require- 
ment, in Mr, Nye’s opinion, would serve} 
to keep the financial limits low. 

Another change being considered is to 
incorporate into Federal law the State 
statutes regulating primaries so that 
when the States do not enforce their own 
rules, Federal officers can see that the 
| primary is conducted according to re- | 
quirements. 








Says Community Work 


Director of Emergency 


Committee for Employment 


_ 


- 


The cities and towns of the United| provide temporary employment around 


States are making a “conscious and in- 
telligent effort to maintain standards 
and to do that which is constructive and 
of sound social value,” John B. Bland- 
ford, director of work of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
relating to community efforts, stated 
Nov. 28 in a radio address over Station 
WRC at Washington, D. C., and affiliated 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Be 

Fortunately, the larger cities, where 
unemployment is most severe, are best 
equipped with personnel and organiza- 
tions to handle the problem, Mr. Bland- 
ford said. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of the situation, he stated, is the 
resourcefulness with which communities 
are meeting their own needs. 

His address follows in full text: 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the present unemployment situation 
is the resourcefulness with which Amer- 
ican communities are meeting their own 
needs. The cities which have an unem- 
ployment problem are facing the fact 
squarely and intelligently and are work- 
ing for a maximum of employment and 
a minimizing of the burden of unem- 
ployment. These cities realize that there 
is a job to be done now as well as more 
permanent measures to be worked out 
later. Quite generally there is a spirit 
of competence and self-reliance in meet- 
ing their respective needs. 


Industrial Cities Equipped 
To Face Situation 


Obviously, unemployment centers to 
a large extent in the industrial cities. 
Fortunately it is those same cities which 
are so well equipped with trained per- 
sonnel and appropriate organizations 
and agencies. Every large city has its 
quota of experiented officials, trained so- 
cial workers, energetic civic secretaries 
and resourceful industrial and labor 


| leaders. 


With such resources it is but to be 
expected that sound plans and actual 
results should emerge. Community 
leaders are responding to that chal- 
lenge. There is a conscious and in- 
telligent effort to maintain standards 
and to do that which is constructive and 
of sound social value. 

Labor, industry, private agencies and 
government are frequently represented 
in a central committee where they ex- 
change ideas and learn what each is 
doing. Naturally in those cities there 
is a minimum of confusion and dupli- 
cation of effort. Civic groups of all 
types are waiving their claims for eredit 
and working through existing agencies 
and channels. ; 

An inevitable result of this joint effort 
is the emerging of well rounded pro- 
grams, steadily pursued rather than 
peacemeal plans spasmodically followed. 
Of course the range of activity variés. 
It extends from the neighborly helpful- 
ness of the smaller town to the elaborate 
machinery of the larger cities. Each 


community has its own situation and its| 


own plan. 


Typical Relief 


Activities Listed 

While there is no one plan of organ- 
igation or program, the following activi- 
ties are fairly typical. 

Registration of unemployed to indi- 
cate the size of the problem. 

Central employment services where the 
job and the man are brought together. 

Industrial plans of spreading work, of 
manufacturing for stock and providing 
for their older employes. 

Governmental appropriations for main- 


|tenance work ant speeding up of public 


works. 
Wide citizen and industrial effort to 


Federal Protectors 


For Wild Fowl Asked 


Use of Government Agents Is 
Viewed as Necessary 


[Continued from Page f.] 
suppress the depredations of predatory 
wild animals may also be termed an es- 
sential form of regulation, necessary 
both for the conservation of useful and 
harmless wild life and for economic rea- 
sons as well, 


The Bureau of Biological Survey con- | 
ducts special wild-life surveys and coop- | 


erates with other bureaus, organizations 
and individuals as requested. This bu- 
reau also becomes/a clearing house for 
information on the needs, habits, control, 
propagation and relationships of the vari- 
ous forms of verteprate wild life other 
than the fishes. The principal activity 
of the Bureau, from the time of its or- 
ganization 45 years ago, has been the 
study of the wild birds. and mammals 
of the country, extending, with the pas- 
sage of years, to work for their conser- 
vation and control, and their propaga- 
tion and utilization. 

The increasing interest in conserva- 
tion which constantly makes it more evi- 
dent that wild-life administrators—Fed- 
eral, State; and local—must be ever alert 
for the welfare of the species under their 
guardianship. Their chief responsibility 
is to protect the wild life itself. They 
are the duly constituted guardians of the 
various species, and must be true to the 
trust imposed upon them, having due 
regard for economic considerations. In 
spite of any pressure that may be exerted 
by cana groups and by individuals 
having spetial interests at stake, ad- 
ministrators should perform their duty 
fearlessly and without fayor. Necessary 
measures for wild-life conservation or 
control must be taken when dictated by 
thorough and careful investigation and 
consideration of all factors involved. 

During the year food-resource surveys 
of proposed migratory-bird refuges have 
been completed on 189 units in 48 States, 
aggregating more than 3,700,000 acres, 
and their biological suitability deter- 
mined; and that land-valuation surveys, 
preliminary to purchase agreements, 
have been made on 40 of these units -in 
24 States, involving approximately 1,- 
225,000 acres. As recommended by the 
Biological Survey, the aeneeeey Bird 
Conservation Commission has authorized 
the first two purchases of areas under 
the new migratory-bird refuge program, 
and two additional areas of public do- 
main similarly recommended for the 
same purpose have been reserved. In 
fuytherance of the refuge program, Con- 
gress authorized $250,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the Cheyenne Bottoms (Kan- 
sas) Migratory Bird Refuge, and surveys 
therefor were begun by the Bureau un- 
der a special appropriation of $50,000. 








the homes and industry. ‘ 

The acceleration and simplification of 
relief administration during the emer- 
gency period. 

Partial use of relief funds in payment 
for work where possible. . 

Cooperative public and private effort 
adequate to meet the increased cost of 
relief, 

Acceptance of responsibility for tran- 
sients and meeting it in as humane a 
manner as possible. 

And, finally, education and recreation 
programs for those who are not em- 
ployed. 


Research Made for 


Permanent Measures 


With. such programs our cities are 
meeting immediate needs. They are not 
unmindful, however, of the need for more 
permanent measures. Several cities have 
under way important research studies. 
Many cities are programing for the 
future. 
experience with the unemployment prob- 


lem which will enable them intelligently | 


to appraise those more permanent meas- 
ures which may later be suggested. 


Contact with the cities constitutes an} 


important part of the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. From several hundred cities 
information has been obtained as to the 
extent of unemployment and the meth- 
ods being used to meet it. With this in- 
formational background the President’s 
Committee is endeavoring to make avail- 
able to all cities the benefit of the ex- 
perience of other cities and, in every 
possible way to be of helpful service. 


Navy Department Orders 
Reorganization of Fleet 


A reorganization of the United States 
Fleet to take effect Apr. 1, 1931, fol- 
lowing fleet concentration at Panama, 
has been approved by Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams and issued 
to the Naval Service, according to a 
statement from the Navy Department 
Nov. 28. 

.The reorganization affects only the 
United States Fleet proper, operating 
along the coasts of the continental 
United States and the naval stations at 
the Panama Canal Zone and Hawaii. 
The Asiatic Fleet, Special Service Squad- 
ron, Naval Transportation Service, spe- 
cial duty ships, and Naval district craft 
will continue under the basic organiza- 
— outlined by the Department Dec. 6, 
1922. 

(The full text of the statement from 
the Navy Department will appear in the 
issue of Dec. 1.) 


Senate Candidates File 
Campaign Expense Data 


Campaign reports from three candi- 
dates for the Senate in the recent elec- 


tion, filed with the Secretary of the) 


Senate as required by the, Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, were made public 
at the office of the Secretary Nov. 26 
The reports are from Senator McMaster 
(Rep.), of South Dakota; William M. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, and Senator- 
elect James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina. 

Senator McMaster reported receipts 
of $1,500 and expenditures of $3,506.86. 


He had previously reported receipts of| Bureau of Statistics and Information 


$2,500 and expenditures of $1,577.75, 


making a total of $4,000 and $5,084.61) 


respectively. 

Mr. Butler reported no receipts and 
expenditures of $9,530.50. Senator-elect 
Byrnes reported: “No opponent, no con- 
tributions, no disbursements.” 


Cuba Formally Ratifies 


Protocols of World Court 


Cuba has deposited her instrument of 
ratification to the protoedls of the World 
Court, according to an oral announce- 
ment by the Acting Secretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton, Nov. 28. 

Guba was the one nation abstaining 
from agreeing to the Root formula pro- 
viding for American participation in the 
World Court, according to announcements 





Herein, Being 


In Buffalo Areas, 


New York Industrial Com- 
missioner States Number ) 
Out of Work Nearly 
Triple That of Last Year 


State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 28. 

Preliminary results of a special study 
of unemployment in nine areas in Buf- 
falo were announced today by the State 
Industrial Commissioner, Frances Per-. 
kins. 

A like study was made @ year ago, 
it was stated, so that a comparison may 
be made as between the two periods. 
The statement issued by Miss Perkins 
continues in full text: 

The analysis was made and the re- 
port prepared under the direction of 
Frederick E. Croxton, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Fred C. Croxton, of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio. The enumeration wa made dur- 


'ing th t November. 
All cities are acquiring that | 0& ne oe Wee ae eee 


sons, of whom 2,254, or 16.1 per cent, wer 

The data here given for November, 
1930, covers: 14,002 persons of both 
sexes. Of that number 2,781, or 19.9 
per cent, were unemployed for various 
reasons, of whom 2,254, or 16.1 per cent, 
were able and willing to work but were 
unable to secure jobs; 2,338, or 16.1 per 
cent, were employed part time, and 8,888, 
or 63.5 per cent, had full-time employ- 
ment. 

Summarizing the data for 11,287 males, 
18 years of age or over, reveals that 
i65 per 1,000 were able and willing /to 
work but were unable to secure jobs, 
178 per 1,000 were employed part time, 
and 343 per 1,000 who were able and wil- 
iing to work were unemyployed or under- 
employed. 

Conditions in 1929 

In 1929 the conditions among males, 
18 years of age and over, were 59 per 
1,000 unable to secure work, 67 per 1,000 
employed part time, and 126 per 1,000 
unable to secure work or were under- 
employed. 

Comparing the figures for 1929 and 
1930, it appears that in the areas studied 
the proportion of males 18 years of age 
and over who were unable to secure work 
was more than 2% times as great in 
November, 1930, as in November, -1929; 
and the proportion on part-time was also 
over 245 times as great as in Novem- 
ber, 1930, as in November, 1929. 

Unemployment had continued 10 weeks 
or longer for 1,236, or two-thirds, of 
the males who were unable to secure 
work; it had continued 30 weeks or more 


|for 641, or about one-third of those out 
}of work; and unemployment had lasted 


a year or more for 391, or about one- 
fifth of those out of work. 


Number Retired 


In addition to the fact that 165 males 
per 1,000 were unable to secure jobs in 
November, 1930, it was found that 8 
per 1,000 were temporarily unable to 
work because of sickness or injury; 15 
per 1,000 were permanently unable to 
work because of sickness, injury, or old 
age; and 20 per 1,000 were unwilling 
to work, being either voluntarily re- 


\|tired or indifferent to work. 


Commissioner Perkins expresses “grat- 
ification that this survey, comparable 
with the one of last year, is available 
and hopes that the series may be con- 
tinued for Buffalo,” and’ adds that ‘‘the 
statistical and tabulating services of the 


are at the disposal\of other cities will- 
ing to undertake such surveys on a sim- 
ilar basis.” 

“The present widespread interest in 
stabilization of industry lends particu- 
lar interest,”” Commissioner Perkins 


istated, “to studies of unemployment, 


since the development of plans for reg- 
ularization of employment will be aided 
by knowledge as to the conditions of 
full-time and of part-time employment.” 
nina jalehnetddmennnaannninaaa 


made previously at the League of Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Cotton also stated orally that he 
had received a telegram from the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Havana, Harry F, 
Guggenheim, stating that a bill had been 
passed by the Cuban Congress authoriz- 
ing the President to suspend constitu- 
tional guarantees. 
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PusiuisHep WitHout COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILy 
President Names mM actory -made Home Supplies Law to Be Sought | In Government’s Experimental Bakery 
William N. Doak | Diminish Sewing Machine’s Use To Allow Fixing } , 
° Labor Secretary Device Which Resulted From Acute Demand for Increased | Of Resale Prices 


Production of Garments Is Effected by Removal of 
ca. . . °. 1 
ros Domestic Industries to Manufacturing Plants | 
Responds to Opposition of | ee ee 
i Refusing to ’ The sewing machine was invented when ing machine that appeared. From the | 
Federation by 8 9 | the demand became acute for more speed |issue of July 17, 1852, which told of| 
Debar Any Labor Man | and increased production in the manufac- | so a oe of Allen B. Wilson, 
* f ; ts, and today, in spite of | the followi hecy is : 
From Publie Office | ture of garments, and today, in spite o ing prophecy is quoted 


| of, $ 7 } | “ce } 
jthe widespread equipping of American _ “When we look at the progress made 
| homes with electric-labor saving devices,;in sewing machines we expect them to| 
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| Sausage Casings 4a 
Sent From Russia 


To Be Disinfected 


Department of Agriculture 
Rules Certification of 
Product by Soviets Will 


Representative Kelly Confi- 
dent the Capper- Kelly | 


Bill Will Be Passed by the | 
House in December 


| ¥ | Not Be Sufficient 


ie 


¥ 


illiam N. Doak, 
representative 
Train- 


The appointment of W 
Washington _ legislative 
of the Brotherhood of Railway. 
men and editor of “Railroad Trainman, 
as Secretary of Labor to succeed James 


J. Davis, was announced on Nov. 28 by | 


President Hoover. 


In announcing his selection of Mr. | 


Doak, President Hoover took note of a 
recent statement of William Green, Pres- 


ident of the American Federation of La- | 


bor, that he would oppose the appoint- 
ment by declaring that he could not con- 
sent to the principle of debarment of 
the railway employes or any laboring 
man from the opportunity or the aspira- 
tion to attain any office in the land. 


The President’s announcement follows | 


in full text: 


I have appointed William N. Doak, of | 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, | 


Mr. Doak has 


as Secretary of Labor. 
een identifi ized labor all 


been identified with organ 


his adult life. For 16 years he has been | 
a general officer of the Trainmen, taking 


part in great numbers of labor negotia- 
tions. 
Mr. Doak from several score of labor 
unions, some of whom are members 0 
the American Federation of Labor. 
know that Mr. Doak will represent all 
labor in his public duties, an . 
will reinforce the sympathetic attitude 
of the Administration to the great prob- 
lems of the wage earner. ; 
While President Green has publicly 
stated that he will oppose Mr. Doak’s 
appointment: because Mr. Doak’s union 
is not affiliated with the A 
eration of Labor, he informs me that he 


holds Mr. Doak in the highest personal | 


esteem. 
I do not feel that I can consent to the 


principle of debarment of the railway} 


employes, or other labor unions and as- 
sociations, or any labor man 1 
United States, from the opportunity or 


the aspiration to attain any office in this | 


land. I have the highest respect for Mr. 


Green and the American Federation of | 


"Labor, but Mr. Green’s enunciation that 


appointments must come from the or-| 
ganization in fact imposes upon me the| 


duty to maintain the principle of open 
and equal opportunity and freedom in 
appointments to public office. 


South Carolina Cotton 


Seed Inquiry Is Resumed | 


Columbia, S. C., Nov. 28.—At the 
resumption today of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s inquiry into the cotton- 
seed industry Charles W. Rice, a chem- 
ist who makes analyses of cottonseed, 
was on the witness stand. 


ods used in arriving at analyses, and 
similar matters. 


Charles W. Kenrick, of the Geer oil} 


mill, was scheduled as the next witness. 


President Opposes Senate 
Delay on World Court Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] i 
on in this session if it can be done with- 
out embarrassment to urgent business 
before Congress. 


“The appropriations bill and legisla- | 


tion necessary by reason of business con- 
ditions, nd Muscle Shoals should be dis- 
posed of before the World Court Treaty 
can be considered. If there is time left 
to act upon the treaty in the regular 
session we might dispose of it without 
a special session. 

“On the other hand, if important legis- 
lation is unfinished on Mar. 1 
should be an extra session to consider 
such legislation and the World Court. 
It would seem to me best to have the 


protocols considered at a special session | 


of the Senate where a discussion could 
proceed without embarrassment to other 
legislation.” 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
also a member of the Committee, said: 
“At the present time the people want 
relief from the dreadful things which 
are afflicting them. \ 
matters which are more urgent than in- 
ternational matters. I do not know 


whether the World Court is to be con-| 


sidered at the short session or not, or 
whether it will force an extra session. So 
far as I am concerned if adequate Muscle 
Shoals legislation is not enacted, I shall 
do all I can to bring about an extra _ses- 
sion of Congress.” 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
said: 

*“T don’t think there will be any oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the World Court at 


this session, certainly not if the appro- | 


priations bills are passed and relief pro- 
vided for the depressed condition of agri- 
culture caused by the drought and relief 
efor the unemployed. 


“While I favor the World Court and | 


will do all I can for it, I do not think it 
should be injected into the regular rou- 
tine of the next session. 

“I do not favor a special session either 
of Congress or of the Senate alone. I 
think the World Court should be allowed 


to go over until the long regular session | 


which starts December of next year, 


when it can be disposed of properly, If 
an extra Senate session is desired, it 
can be called for next November and 
merged into the regular session.” 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
said: 
World Court protocol and hope to see 
them ratified, I didn’t see why it should 
be necessary to have an extra session 
as a result of the sending of the proto- 
cols to the Senate. The Senate should 


Kansas, 


be able to dispose of the appropriations | 


bill and pass emergency unemployment 


and drought relief legislation and also | 


the protocols during the short session. 
The sentiment of the country Is very 
strong for the World Court. I am in 
favor of prompt action by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Senator Vandenburg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, said: 

“I am opposed to such a move, The 
mathematics of the situation show that 
it can not be passed in the short session 
of Congress. This is apparent whe it 
took four weeks to pass the Kellogg pact 
with one man opposed to it and four 
months to pass the London Naval Treaty 
with eight opposed. With 20 or more 
opposed to the World Court, it is very 
apparent that it is going to take a long 
time to dispose of it.” 


I have received endorsements of | 


f | 
I] 


and that he| 


merican Fed-| 


in the! 


His testi-| 
mony was technical and dealt with the | 
chemical content of cottonseed; meth- | 


4 there! 


There are domestic | 


“I am for prompt action on the} 


|the removal of so many domestic indus- | 
| tries from homes to factories is having | 
|its effect on sewing machines, it is stated 
by Frederic L. Lewton, curator in the} 
Division of Textiles, United States Na- 
tional Museum, in a paper on the history 
|of sewing machines in the annual report 
'of: the Smithsonian Institution. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Lew- 
|ton’s paper follows: 

The sewing machine, like most impor- 
‘tant inventions, was the result of the 
needs of its time and was thought out 
|and brought into practical reality when 
|the demand became acute for more speed 
|and increased production in the manu- 
|facture of garments. The poverty of 
| England’s seamstresses as told in Hood’s 


|“The Song of the Shirt,” the need of 
luniforms for clothing the army in|! 
France, and the periodically sudden needs 
for garments by the whale fishermen of 
New Bedford and other New England | 
fishing ports, all were reflected in at- | 
tempts to improve upon sewing by hand. 
When these various attempts did appear 
they attracted but little attention at first | 
except from those who feared their | 
means of earning a living would be taken 
from them if a machine to sew would 
become a possibility. The machines of 
Barthelemy Thimonnier engaged in sew- 
ing uniforms for the army in France 
were destroyed by a mob, and the de- 
| velopment of what promised to be Amer- 
ica’s first practical machine (that of 
Walter Hunt in 1834) was laid aside for | 
fear of taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the seamstresses. 


Little Notice Taken 
Of Early Sewing Machines 

Even though sewing machines formed 
one of the most interesting exhibits at | 
\the “great exhibition” in the Crystal 
Palace at London in 1851, the important | 
part they were to play in the life of the 
people of the whole world was so little 
appreciated that mo mention was made 
of them in the long list of achievements 
discussed by writers of the time. A 
series of reviews and essays under the 
general title of Gifts of Science to In- 
dustry, which appeared in the London 
Times during the progress of the “great 
exhibition” in 1851, discuss the outstand- 
ing achievements of the times as shown 
at the exhibition but make no mention 
of the sewing machine. 

While the first idea of a sewing ma- 
chine appeared in England, the credit 
for producing the first practical ma-| 
chine belongs to Americans. The pos- 
sibility of sewing by machinery was} 
practically demonstrated over 100 years, 
ago; but it required the combined ef- 
forts of a generation of inventors to 
improve the sewing machine so as to 
make it really a labor-saving instru-| 
ment. Its history is a record of rapid| 
advancement in mechanical movements 
and combinations of devices which had | 
apparently never been thought of until 
the close of the eighteenth century. | 

While a great many people have con- 
tributed by their powers of invention | 
'to the present perfection of the sewing! 
machine, and are therefore entitled to 
due honor and praise for the results| 
of these labors, still the names _ of} 
Thomas Saint, Bartholemy Thimonnier, 
Walter Hunt, Elias Howe Jr., Allen B. 
Wilson, Isaac Merrit Singer, and James 
E. A. Gibbs must always be recognized 
as those of men in whose minds the 
idea of a sewing machine was first con- | 
ceived in anything like the form in, 
which it has been preserved until now, 
and whose early crude productions con- 
tained any of those features that have 
been found to be essential after so many | 
vears of improvement and progress. 
“The early efforts to construct a ma- 
chine to take the place of the human | 
arm and fingers were met with the in- 
| difference of the general public, but cer-| 
tain groups of workers with the needle 
saw in these inventions a menace to 
'their crafts, and endeavored to destroy 
them wherever they appeared. Another 
portion of the public was amused at the 
claims made forthe freak “Yankee” | 
machines and were curious enough to 
pay good money to see the “contrap-| 
| tions” exhibited in side shows. Pe 

One of Barthelemy Thimonnier's, 
wooden machines was sent by him from 
France to his friend Charles Magnin in 
England to be shown at the Crystal Pal- 
ace Exhibition held in London in 1851. It 
was exhibited by Magnin in his own 
| name and received no notice whatever. | 
There were exhibited at the Crystal Pal- 
ace at the same time several English so- 
| called sewing machines and one Ameri- 
lean machine, which had been patented 
by Morey and Johnson of Boston on 
Feb. 6, 1849.. While no notice was taken | 
by English writers on science or tech- | 
nology of the few clumsy instruments | 
catalogued as sewing machines which 
were shown at the “great exhibition | 
of the world’s industry,” these machines 
did attract the attention of an aston- 
ished reporter for an important Italian 
newspaper. 

The following paragraph is a transla-| 
tion from an article in the Giornale di 
Roma, giving its readers a brief sum-| 
mary of American eccentricities in the 
Crystal Palace: 

“A little further, on you stop before 
a small brass madhine, about the size 
of a quart bottle; you fancy it is a meat 
roaster; not at all. Ha! ha! It is a 
tailor! Yes, a veritable stitcher. Pre- 
'sent a piece of cloth to it; suddenly it| 
becomes agitated, it twists about,| 
screams audibly—a pair or scissors are | 
projected forth—the cloth is cut; a 
needle set to work, and lo and behold, | 
ithe process of sewing goes on with 
feverish activity, and before you have 
taken three steps a pair of inexpressibles 
are thrown down at your feet, and the| 
impatient machine, all fretting and fum- | 
ing, seems to expect a second piece of | 
cloth at your hands. Take care, how-| 
ever, as you pass along, that this most | 
industrious of all possible machines does 
jnot lay hold of your cloak or greatcoat; 
|if it touches even the hem of the Bar-| 
/ment it is enough—it is appropriated, | 
the scissors are whipped out, and with 
its accustomed intelligence the machine 
|sets to work, and in a twinkling another 
| pair is produced of that article of attire, | 
for which the English have as yet been! 
able to discover no name in their most 
;comprehensive vocabulary.”  - 

In the United States in the mean-| 
time more serious attention was being 
paid to the new inventions which prom-: 
ised so well to lessen the labor of the 
needleworkers. The early issues of thei 
Scientific American devoted considerable 
space to a description of each new sew- 


| life and destiny. 


|}more cleanliness, more comfort. 


lest beyond our ken. 


create a social revolution, for a good| 


housewife will sew a fine shirt, doing 
all the seams in fine stitching, by one 
of Wilson’s little machines in a single 
hour. The time thus saved to wives, 
tailors, and seamstresses of every de- 
scription is of incalculable importance, 


|for it will allow them to devote their 
| attention 


. to other things during the 
time which used to be taken up with 
dull seam sewing. Young ladies will 
have more time to devote to ornamental 
work (it would be better for them all 
if they did more of it), and families in 
which there are a number of children, 
which require a continual stitching, 
stitching, in making and mending from 
morning till night, will yet be blessed 


|by the improved sewing machine. 


“The sewing machine is but on the 


| threshold of its career; it is but par- 
|tially known and applied in our coun- | 
families know nothing|said that while assisting in stabilizing | 


try. Private 
about its use, and shoemakers and sad- 


|dlers have not yet tested its benefits. 


Mr. Wilson informs us that he is about 
to make one that will sew 
shoes with a rapidity that will astonish 
all the sons of St. Crispin. We suppose 
that in a few years we shall all be wear- 
ing shirts, coats, boots, and shoes—the 
whole habiliments of the genus homo— 


|stitched and completed by the sewing 
| machine. 


We suppose there are now 
fully 200 sewing machines in operation 
in New York City.” 

The effects on the economic life of 
the people and changes wrought in the 


‘home, due largely to the invention and 
; development of 
| have been the theme of many addresses. 
|The following quotation from 


the sewing -machine, 
an ad- 
dress made by Robert S. Taylor before 
the patent centennial celebration in 
Washington, Apr. 10, 1891, will serve 


las an example: 


“Tt is too soon yet to estimate the full 


effect of the sewing machine upon human 
It ushered in an epoch | 


which means better 


more warmth, 
x * * 


of cheap clothes, 
clothes for the masses, 


The indirect consequences ,.of the inven- 
tion of the sewing machine reach farth- 


half the human race were occupied chiefly 
in making clothes. When the machines 
took that avocation away from them they 
turned to other employments. The in- 


| vasion of all occupations by women and 


the sweeping changes which have taken 


'place in their relations to the law, so- 


ciety, and business can be ascribed in 
large measure to the sewing machine.” 


| The report of the United States Cen- | 
tennial Commission of the International 


Exhibition held in Philadelphia, 1876, 
contains an exhaustive account of the 
development of the type of sewing ma- 
chines used in the homes of the people, 
the family sewing machines. An arti- 
cle of the same scope was prepared for 
the committee on awards. of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, held in Chicago, 
1893. In this but little is said concern- 
ing improvements made in machines of 


the family type between 1876 and 1893, | 
but it describes the great strides made | 


in developing factory machines for spe- 
cial purposes. 


| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 28 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 
of Illinois, and Henry H. Kohn, Direc- 
tor of Purchases for the State of Illi- 
nois, called to discuss the unemploy- 
ment situation in Illinois, particularly 
in relation to the Illinois waterway 
project. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Taylor 
(Rep.), of Lafollette, Tenn., called to 
discuss the Muscle Shoals project. 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Baird (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the football team of 
Proviso High School, Maywood, III. 

2:15 p. m.—The President received 
the Danish Minister, Constantin Brun, 
who called to present his letters of re- 
call. 

Remainedr of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Veterans’ Hospital 
Construction Asked 


General Hines to Submit Build. 
ing Program to President 


Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, announced 
orally after a conference at the White 
House, Noy. 26, with President Hoover 
that he would shortly recommend to the 
President the construction of a 500-bed 
veterans’ hospital at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Leavenworth, Kans., at a cost of 
$1,500,000. 

Gen. Hines said also that he would 
recommend to the President construc- 
tion of a 250-bed veterans’ hospital in 
the far west at a place yet to be de- 
cided upon. 

When the proposed hospital at Leaven- 


worth will be started cannot yet be de- | 


termined, Gen. Hines said, since an ap- 
propriation by Congress for that pur- 
pose will be necessary. 

Kansas cities which have sought the 


proposed hospital which is to be located | 


at Leavenworth, Gen. Hines said, were: 
Kansas City, Topeka, Emporia, Coun- 
cil Groves, Parsons, Fort Scott, Wichita, 
Hutchinson and Salina. 

Gen. Hines said that within the 
past year or two there had been a great 
increase in the number of veterans who 
have applied for loans on their adjusted 
compensation or war bonus certificates. 
The number who have applied for such 
loans now total 1,400,000 and the total 
of loans granted them is $256,000,000. 
Altogether, he said, 3,600,000 veterans 
have received certificates to the face 
value of $3,400,000,000. 

Gen. Hines stated that veterans’ hos- 


| pitals and soldiers’ homes are now prac- 


tically filled and added that’ this might be 
attributed to. the economic depression. 
Ordinarily, he said, these hospitals and 
homes would not reach the peak until 
Feb, 1, 1931, 


P 
{ 


boots and| 


Time was when); 


The Capper-Kelly fair trade practices 
| bill (H. R. 11) to permit agreements as 
to resale price between the competing | 
maker of a branded product and his dis- 
|tributors, will be passed by the House 
in December, Representative Kelly | 
| (Rep.), its sponsor, predicted orally Nov. | 
28. He added that while he could not} 
say what the other branch of Congress | 
would do he had been assured of its con- | 
sideration and probable action on it by! 
| the Senate before the present Congress | 
j}adjourns on Mar. 4, For that reason, 
he said, “I hope for its enactment into | 


|law by this Congress.” } 


; Mr. Kelly announced he proposed to | 
{confer with the House leadership with a | 


| view to carrying out as quickly as ra | 


|sible assurance he had received of a 
| vote on the bill at an appropriate time. 


tion are now pending in the House. 


|manufacture it also would lower the cost 
of living. 

Concerning statements that the re- 
sale price control bill would result in 
| higher prices to consumers, he said that 


the exact opposite is true. “When manu- | 


facturers are given the right to protect 
their prices by resale price contracts 
they will make real standard prices that 
|in many instances will be lower than cut 
prices offered today by those who do 
not desire to sell the goods but only to 
j use them as spider-web bargains.” 

He made the following 
| available: . 
| Manufacturers of competing trade- 
/marked products bend every effort to 
|get the prices down because the lower 
the prices the wider their markets. 

The present chaotic condition demands 
clarifying legislation. Some States by 
statute permit the practice which the 
Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared invalid in 1911. 

The Capper-Kelly bill is not manda- 
tory but permissive. It will prevent 
'price pirates from destroying the name 
and good will of those manufacturers 
; who desire to protect themselves, their 
distributors and the public from fraudu- 
lent practices. It is an antimonopoly 
measure in that no possessor of a monop- 
oly in any class of products is given 
| the right to make such agreements. 
safeguarding fair competition in retail- 
ing it also hinders the process of monop- 
olization of merchandizing. 

Mr. Kelley has receive’ letters of sup- 
port of the bill from the National i 'ed- 
eration of Radio Associations, National 
Association of Retail Grocers number- 
ing 50,000 independent dealers, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
numbering 30,000 independent dealers, 
the American National Retail Jewelers 
| Association, numbering 3,250 independ- 
| ent dealers, and from many other organ- 
| izations and individuals. 


‘Data on Motor Sales 
To Russia Requested 


Secretary Davison Asks for' 


Testimony 

Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Daviton has requested the Special Com- 
mitte of the House investigating com- 
munist activities to furnish him with a 
copy of the testimony given Nov. 25 be- 
fore the Committee in which it was 
claimed that 400 Liberty motors were 
bought from the War Department, and 
shipped to the Amtorg Trading Company, 
Chairman Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y., stated orally Nov. 28. 

Following an executive meeting late 
Nov. 25 of the House committee investi- 
gating communistic activities, Chairman 


Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., stated | 


orally that the report of the Committee 
to Congress probably will be made 
shortly after the middle of December. 
Mr. Fish said three more 
| probably will be heard before the Com- 


| mittee makes its final report,’ and that | 


| they will be requested to appear some- 
time within the next 10 days or two 
weeks. 


| The witnesses who Mr. Fish said prob- | 


ably will be called include William Z. 
Foster, a former communist candidate 
|for President; Boris E. Skyirsky, of the 
Soviet Information Bureau, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a representative of 
the Daily Worker. 

One of the last witnesses to appear 
before the Committee was Basile W. 
Delgass, a former vice pyesident of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, who said 
that 400 Liberty motors were bought 
from the War Department by American 
citizens, were torn down and rebuilt to 
disguise their purpose, and were then 
shipped to the Amtorg Trading Corpo- 
ration. 


The exportation of war materials to! 


Russia is not forbidden, but manufac- 
turers usually consult with the State De- 
partment before they make sales, he said, 
naming one instance in which former Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg stated 
that he would look with disfavor on the 
sale of certain products to the Amtorg. 

Speaking of the secret plans which 
accompanied the Liberty motors, Mr. Del- 
gass.said he believed they had been 
“bought” without the knowledge of the 
War Department. 


Argument on Validity 
| Of State Game Law 


‘Supreme Court Shortens De- 
bate on Maryland Statute 


The validity of provisions of the Mary- 


land Game Statute regulating the plac- | 


ing of blinds for duck hunting was at- 
tacked by Thomas M. Wampler in argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court of. the 
United States Nov. 25 in his case against 
Edwin Lee LeCompte, State Game 
Warden, No. 402. 

The statute, Mr. Wampler stated, pro- 


vides that ducking blinds be placed at! 


least 500 yards apart and that no blind 
shall be set up at a distance less than 
250 yards from the line of adjoining 
property. The effect of the law, he said, 
is to discriminate arbitrarily against the 
land owner with a small water front. 
Enacted for the purpose, expressed by 
| the legislature, of conserving game and 
| protecting life, he noted, the actual 
| working of the law is not reasonably con- 
strued to result in either of thése bene- 


information | 


By | 


witnesses | 


The bill and a rule for its considera- | 
He | 


United States Department of Ag 
More than 18,000 tests have been conducted in the experimental 
mill and bakery of the-Department of Agriculture, studies of wheat 
and flour being made to develop quality in bread and pastry. The 
above photograph shows a section of the Department’s bakery. 


cultur 


Wheat Samples Are Tested in Mill 


| 
| 
| 


| 


And Bakery to Assure Better Varities 


Continuous Program of Research Conducted by Govern-| 


| ment in Experimental Stations in Grain Growing Areas 


| 
| A mill and a bakery, maintained in 
| the Department of Agriculture, are used 
| respectively to mill wheat samples into 
flour then to bake the flour, for the 
| purpose of testing it, into bread, pastry 
land edible pastes, according to an oral 
| statement on Nov. 26 by D. A. Coleman 
of the grain division of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The following additional information 
was furnished by Mr. Coleman: 

Although many problems relating to 
the milling and baking industry are 
studied, two or three outstanding activi- 
ties are mentionable. 
| For the purpose of better serving the 
producer, merchandiser and processer of 
grain in the matter of uniform and 
acceptable standards of quality for wheat 
and other cereal grains, the United 
States Grain Standards Act was passed 
in 1917. To aid the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to formulate suitable standards 
and grades for wheat, the milling and 
baking experiments of the Government 
mill and bakery were utilized to the ut- 
termost. Further in qrder to insure that 
the Federal grades and standards are 
always the best that are possible in the 
|light of present knowledge and experi- 
ence, a continuous program of investiga- 
tion and research is carried forward from 
year to year. 
Stations for Aiding 


W heat Growers Built 

The Federal Government also is en- 
deavoring to breed and propagate better 
varieties of wheat, wheat that is not 
only acceptable to the needs and en- 
| vironmet of the producer, but also wheat 
that is desired by the miller. Experi- 
ment stations for this purpose are lo- 
cated and opérated in coopertaion with 
the various State agricultural colleges 
in every wheat producing area of the 
United States. As soon as is possible 
in the breeding program, long before the 
propagation program has progressed to 
the point where the farmer could obtain 
sufficient seed to sow in large acreages, 
milling and baking tests are made, and 
the poor varieties eliminated from the 
| breeding program. 

To provide iniormation relative to the 
milling and baking properties of the 
wheat grown throughout the world, the 
wheats with which the export wheats 
|of the United States are in international 
competition, many hundreds of tests are 
made each year and the results made 
available for those interested. 

In making the determinations set 
forth above, equipment used which 
correlates as much as possible with the 
equipment that is used in commercial 
enterprises. Samples are sent in from 
all sources in small eight-pound lots and 
are prepared for milling by passing 
through milling and receiving apparatus 
and through a scouring machine for the 


1s 


purpose of removing material foreign to! 


earth 
in the 


well as the dirt and 
have accumulated 


wheat as 
which may 


crease of the wheat kernels and on the} 


brush ends. 

After the wheat has been cleaned 
goes through a tempering process’ in 
exactly the same manner that obtains 
in a commercial mill. The success of 


of the component parts of the kernel. 
The tempering process is an effort to 
toughen the outside of the kernel so that 
the white floury portion on the inside 
can be removed in an efficient manner 


without contaminating it with the seed | 


coat. 


accomplished the wheat is milled in a 
; small but efficient type of mill. In this 


milling process a flow sheet is used that} 


will give a product that is closely the 
same, although not exactly the same 
as that which a commercial mill would 
produce. All the flour that is possible 
1s removed from the wheat so that fig- 
ures on yields can be calculated. 

During the entire movement of the 
wheat from the time that it reaches the 
cleaning department until it is milled 
into flour certain figures and weights 


are taken which are used to interpret | 


the milling value of the sample. For 


fits in so far as certain of the provisions | 


can be waived while after the expiration 


of a specific date its other phases can 


be disregarded. 


The court, after Mr, Wampler had con- 


cluded, announced that it would not hear 


support of the law. 


The State’s brief, prepared by Robert | 
H. Archer and William L. Marbury, Jr., | 


stressed the validity of the law on the 
ground that the authorties make it plain 
that the authority of the State to pro- 


hibit or regulate the erection of ducking | 


blinds is plenary and it was submitted 
that the legislation challenged is mani- 
|festly a reasonable exercise of that 
power. 


| bake shop. 


| ized. 


it 


milling depends on the relative density | 





After the tempering process has been | 


instance, observations are made on the 
punter miata, | 


arguments on the behalf of the State in| 


losses which obtain during cleaning, 
scouring, and during the milling proc- 
ess, as an aid towards the interpreta- 
tion of the milling quality of the wheat. 

At the conclusion of the milling the 
flour is analyzed for certain chemical 
constituents such as moisture; protein, 
and ash, and its color likewise deter- 
mined by a standard flour of given color. 


Baking Tests Depend 


Upon Various Usages 

Certain baking tests are made on the 
flour, depending upon the purpose for 
which the flour is most suitable. That 
is, the flours milled from the hard wheats 
grown in the Great Plains area as well as 
the wheats of Montana and the Dakotas 
are usually made up into bread to de- 
termine their bread-making qualities. 
Similarly, with the wheats grown‘in the 
eastern’ and south-central States, the 


‘flours are usually tested for their pas- 


try and biscuit making possibilities. In 
the instance of the durum wheats the 
whole procedure is somewhat different, 
as the wheat is not milled into flour, 
but into semolina, and the semolina is 


later made’ up into macaroni or some! 


similar edible paste. 


As was the casein the matter of the | 
milling equipment the baking machinery | 


is modeled after that of the modern 
the evaluation of the flour is standard- 
A uniform amount of flour is 
mixed to a definite absorption. The dough 
is mixed for a definite period of time. The 
dough is fermented and punched at defi- 
nite intervals. The molding of the loaf 
is done by machinery, and the finished 
doughs are placed in standard sized pans, 
proofed for a definite interval of time 
and baked for a spetified time at 230 
degrees Centigrade for exactly 20 min- 
utes. The reason for the exactitude 
throughout the procedure and for the em- 
ployment of so many mechanical de- 
vices is to take out of the evaluation of 
the flour any question the skill that the 


baker might have in bolstering up the) 


weak points of the flour. In other words, 
it is made to stand on its own feet. 

During the past 12 years over 18,000 
milling and baking tests have been made 
in the laLoratories above described. The 
personnel consists of four 
three bakers, two millers, and two grain 
analysts, three clerical assistants, and 
one project leader, 


In the bakery every step in! 


chemists, | 


_ All animal casings (such as are used 
| for various tyes of sausages) which are 
;}exported from Russia to the United 
States on and after Dec. 15, 1930, will 
be required to be disinfected as a con- 
dition for admittance into the United 
| States, according to a circular letter 
issued by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Nov. 15, and signed by Chief of the 
| Bureau, J. R. Mohler. 

This means, according to Dr.. Mohler, 
that mere certification of the product on 
the part of Russia will not suffice. The 
regulations of the Bureau require certi- 
| fication of inspection of the animal sup- 
plying the casings both before and after 
| Slaughter to insure disease-free imports. 


Not Under Meat Regulations 
The sausage containers, or casings, are 
not considered as a meat product by the 
Department of Agriculture, and hence do 
not come under the same regulations as 
other meat importations. 
The letter follows in full text: 


| “To Inspectors in charge of meat in- 
| Spection and animal casing importers: 
| The permission granted in Circular Let- 
| ter No. 1495, dated October 22, 1927, and 
notice dated April 23, 1930, for the im- 
| portation through foreign certification of 
| animal casings from Russia is hereby 
| revoked, All animal casings which leave 
ussia on and after December 15, 1930, 
shall be disinfected as required by Circu- 
lar Letter No. 1501 or Circular Letter 
| No. 1629 as a condition for admission 
into the United States.” 


| Notifies State Department 


| The Department of Agriculture in- 
formed the Department of State regard- 
|its intention to discontinue recognition 
of Soviet certificates in admitting meat 
casings from Russia, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, stated 
orally in reply to questions on Nov. 28, 
Secrétary Cotton stated that the De- 
partment of State had no authority in 
the matter since it was purely a sonitary 
;measure. Therefore the Department of 
| Agriculture merely notified the Depart- 
{ment of State of the action it intended 
|to take. There was no consultation re- 
garding the matter, Mr Cotton stated. 





Treaty on Alcohol 
| Signed With Chile 


Compact Designed to Protect 
| Nation From Smuggling — 


An antismuggling treaty between Chile 
and the United States was ratified Noy. 
25 by the Secretary of State, Henry L 
Stimson, and the Ambassador of Chile, 
Carlos Davila. An announcement by the 
Department of State follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State and the Chilean 
Ambassador, Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, 
}at noon today (Nov, 25), exchanged rate 
ifications of the convention signed be- 
| tween the United States and Chile on 
May 27, 1930, to aid in the prevention 
of smuggling of alcoholic beverages into 
|the United States, thus putting the con- 
vention into effect. { 

The convention is similar to those on 
the same subject with 15 other countries, 
By it, while the contracting parties re- 
tain their rights and claims with respect 
to the extent of their territorial juris- 
diction, Chile agrees to the boarding, by 
the authorities of the United States, its 
| territories or possessions, of vessels un- 
der the Chilean flag outside the limits of 
territorial waters at a distance not 
greater from the coast of the United 
| States, its territories or possessions, than 
can be traversed in one hour by the sus- 
pected vessel, for the purpose of ascer= 
taining whether the vessel or those on 
board are endeavoring to import or have 
imported alcoholic beverages into the 
United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, in violation of the laws there in 
lorce, 


’ 


| 
} 
| 
| 


WHAT TO GIVE 


YOUR STAFF AND 
CUSTOMERS 


ERE is a gift for 


H 


the men on your staff 


and your customers that’s sure to be 


appreciated—a Gillette New De Luxe Razor. 
See the eight handsome models, beautifully. 
cased, at any of the better shops. $5.00 to $75.00. 


Or, you may prefer to give the famous "“Fifty-Box,” con- 
taining 50 New Gillette Blades—an ideal, practical gift 
Sor men. Packed in an attractive, durable case, $5.00 at 
all dealers’. If your dealer can’t supply you, write direct 
to Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gillette 


NEW DE LUXE RAZOR . 
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INTERNATIONAL 
*RAFFIC CODE 


Is Placed Before 
Signatory Powers 


NERTIFIED copies of the Pan Ameri- 
can Convention on the Regulation of 
“ Automotive Traffic in the American 
bublics have been sent to the signatory 
tions, to assist in bringing about early 
_Yatification, according to an announcement 
' by the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


The convention, which was signed Oct. 
at the Pan American Union, provided for 
uniform rules for control and regulation of 
hicular traffic, with each State retaining 
xclusive jurisdiction over its own high- 


Original Draft of Agreement 
e Made at Rio de Janeiro in 1929 


; THE agreement was drawn originally at 
-t>2 Second Pan American Highway Con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro, in 1929. Signa- 
_ tures were affixed by the representatives of 
| the Pan American nations who were at- 
| tending the Sixth International Road Con- 
' gress, during the assembly of that inter- 
national organization here last October. 


Under the terms of the convention au- 
tomobiles must be registered in the manner 
prescribed by the State of origin. The in- 
ternational registration marker, the meas- 
urements of which were outlined, also shall 
be carried by the vehicles. International 
reciprocity in registration was established 
in the convention. 

Passing on the right when meeting an- 
other vehicle, and passing to the left when 
overtaking, the practice in the United States 
and generally throughout Latin America, 
Was agreed upon by the contracting nations. 
Right of way at intersections was given to 
the machine on the right. 

Other parts of the convention established 
‘uniform brake, horn, lighting and mechan- 
ical requirements before an automobile 
could be admitted to international traffic. 
Danger, restriction and direction signs 
Were made uniform, as were regulations 
governing size of vehicle and loads. 


Deposit of Ratification 
Governs Date of Effectiveness 


THE convention will become effective in 
each nation on the date of the depositing 
of ratification with the Pan American 
Union. 


When the convention has been ratified by 
the nations and is in effect there will be 
more uniformity among them than exists 
at present between the 48 States of the 
United States, in the opinion of the officials 
of the Pan American Union. 


Nineteen of the 21 Pan American Re- 
publics signed the convention. They were 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 

' Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
Tagua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salva- 

', dor, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the United 
States. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Gains in Mexico, 


Consul Reports 


J[NCREASES in the number of American 
tourists visiting Mexico City and vicinity 
are reported, following concerted promotion 
efforts on the part of the Mexican govern- 
ment, railway systems and steamship lines, 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the American 
consul at Mexico City, D. G. Dwyre. 

The Mexican government’s efforts to in- 
crease the volume of tourist trade include 
issuance of a decree exempting from im- 
port duties building materials to be used in 
construction of hotels in Mexico, according 
to the report, which follows in full text: 

Many touring parties, such as trade or- 
ganizations in the United States, private 
excursions and educational groups, have 
visited this section of Mexico (Mexico 
City), many coming by train and others 
making the journey either round-trip by 
water from New York or one way by water 
travel and other by rail. According to data 
compiled by the Confederation of Chambers 
of Commerce, the tourist trade of Mexico 
already has reached the stage where it 
leaves 70,000,000 pesos per annum in the 
country. (Peso = 46.1325 cents). 

The National Railways of Mexico, the 
Missouri Pacific Lines and the Ward Line 
of steamships have been extremely zealous 
in building up the tourist trade of the coun- 
try, and all have shared quite profitably in 
the increase which has been developed. 

One of the steps taken by the federal 
government to develop tourist traffic was 
the issuance of a decree exempting from 
import duties building materials to be de- 
voted to hotels in Mexico. The decree in- 
cludes sanitary, lighting and heating equip- 
ment, as well as furniture. 

The Ministry of Foreign Relations also 
has taken up the work of furthering the 
tourist trade by supplying to its diplomatic 
and consular officers abroad photographs, 
motion-picture films, publications, and other 
propaganda relating to Mexico, for use by 

those officials in increasing interest in Mex- 
» ico, and the various ministries of the gov- 
| ernment are supplying the Ministry of For- 
eign Relations with necessary material for 
this propaganda work. Mexican consuls in 
the United States are said to be giving 
talks in their several jurisdictions about the 
attractions of Mexico, and a number of 
‘these consular officers have already been 
| instrumental in forming excursion parties 

to visit Mexico. 
|. In the interest of developing a greater 
knowledge and a better understanding of 
Mexico, the Missouri Pacific Lines arranged 
/ an educational tour of Mexico by the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Rail- 
‘road Advertising Agents, composed of men 
who bave the responsibility of advertising 
Inwthe United States tourist countries and 
py@@ation lands, and who are an important 
or in influencing travel. This group 

iid a visit to Mexico in August, and con- 

isisted of approximately 50 men associated 
an influential way with railway advertis- 
in the United States. 


- Other articles, 


NEW SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HE University of Rome will open a 
school of industrial medicine for grad- 
uates in medicine and surgery, according 
to an announcement summarized by the 


Department of Labor in the Monthly La- 
bor Review issued by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 


The summary follows in full text: 


According to an article in Il Lavoro 
Fascista, Aug. 3, 1980, the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome by a unanimous vote of the 
faculty of medicine has decided to open a 
school of industrial medicine for grad- 
uates in medicine and surgery and to con- 
fer upon its graduates a diploma of spe- 
cialist in industrial medicine. The course 
will be for two years; and the director 
will be the president of the medical fac- 
ulty of the Royal University of Rome. 


The school, with the approval of the 
university authorities and of the national 
minister of education, will open this Fall. 
The course of study includes lessons on 
fundamental matters relating to industrial 
medicine and lectures by the clinical di- 
rector of the medical faculty of the uni- 
versity and by eminent persons connected 
with other universities. 

Sessions will be held, for the present, at 
the Labor Polyclinic of Rome, established 
by the Fascist Industria! Union of Latium, 
which has placed its facilities at the dis- 
posal of the new school. 


ITALIAN LAWS 


Will Now Provide 
For Death Penalty 


NEW Italian penal codes, preparation of 

which has required five years, are soon 
to be officially published and will become 
effective next year, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from the American commercial attache at 


Rome, Mowatt M. Mitchell. Decision to in- 
clude the death penalty in the penal code 
recently has been reached, according to the 
statement based on Mr. Mitchell’s report, 
just issued by the Department. 

The statement follows in full text: 


It is announced that the new Italian 
Penal Code and the new Code of Penal Pro- 
cedure has been approved by the cabinet 
and will be published on Oct. 28 and will 
go into effect on July 1, 1931, according to 
Commercial Attache Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
Rome, Italy, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. 


These codes have been in preparation for 
five years. In December, 1925, a law was 
passed ordering a revision of the existing 
codes under the control of a committee 
composed of nine senators and nine depu- 
ties. After two years of work a prelimi- 
nary draft was published in 1927 in Ital- 
ian, French, English, and German, and 
copies were widely circulated to jurists all 
over the world, with a request for criticism, 
suggestions, ete. . 

Three years more have now been spent 
on final revision by a committee of judges, 
lawyers, and university professors, and it 
is believed that the codes as now about to 
be issued represent the latest and best 
world thought as to what a criminal code 
should be, adapted in minor respects to fit 
particular Italian conditions. 

Until the last few days it was not decided 
as to whether or not the death penalty 
should be revived in Italy and included in 
the code, but a recent decision of the gov- 
ernment has resulted in its inclusion, al- 
though the exact crimes for which the death 
penalty will be inflicted have not yet been 
made public. 


PEAT ANDRAYON 


Said to Be Linked 
By Chemists Abroad 


A NEW method of making cellulose out of 
~~" peat has been invented in Czechoslo- 
vakia for the manufacture of rayon and 
reports circulated in the 
Dutch press declare, according to informa- 
tion transmitted to the Department of Com- 
merce by the American consul at Rotter- 
dam, Carol H. Foster. This information, 
as transmitted to the Department, follows 
in full text: 

In the new process peat is said to be used 
in its natural state and with its natural 


content of water. A short treatment and 
purification gives, the Dutch newspapers 
say, 30 to 35 per cent of pure cellulose. 
Without separating this cellulose from the 
other peat substances, there was obtained 
a qualitative cellulose solution suitable for 
the manufacture of rayon, paper, cellophane 
and films. 

This invention may, if its commercial 
value is proved, greatly increase the sales 
of Dutch peat as well as cut down consid- 
erably the cost prices of the Dutch rayon 
factories, as an analysis made of samples 
of Dutch peat forwarded to Czechoslovakia 
for this purpose showed that the Dutch peat 
contained more cellulose than any other 
samples analyzed. These samples were 
claimed to contain as much as 50 per cent 
cellulose. 

If these rumors are true, the’ new proc- 
ess invented may change conditions in the 
manufacture of rayon, etc., altogether, be- 
cause the duration of the process of manu- 
facture is thereby shortened appreciably. 
Up to the present the making of wood cel- 
lulose reqires 30 hours,,.while with the new 
method the entire process, i. e. from raw 
material to thread, lasts but 17 hours. 


The present cost price of 1 kilogram 
of viscose rayon aggregates about Fl. 4 
($1.60) ; for copper and acetate rayon these 
prices are Fl. 5.70, or $2.28, and FI. 7.70, 
of $3.08, respectively; whereas it is esti- 
mated that peat rayon would cost approxi- 
mately Fl. 2.40, or $0.96, per kilogram. 

It seems that the estimated cost price 
for the new product is perhaps premature, 
as items like quality and distance of peat 
centers from rayon factories are very im- 
portant in the calculation of cost prices and 
may not have been allowed for sufficiently 
in the estimates given. 


Consular stafrs of three nations occupy the building at Nantes, France, 

shown in the above photograph. Quarters of the American consulate are 

located in the structure, which also is used by representatives of Great 
Britain and Italy. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN SIBERIA 


Outlined in Officially Reported Statement 


OMEN are playing a leading part in 

W the opening up of Siberia, accord- 

ing to-a report made by Frederick 

Jones, manager of a British steamship line, 

which has been sent to the Department of 

Commerce by the American consul in Am- 

sterdam. The United States has no consu- 
lar agents in Russia itself. 


Mr. Jones reported having seen women 
doctors, chemists and a woman electrical 
engineer working in one port. 

Regarding the export of lumber, which 
The Department of the Treasury last Sum- 
mer considered in regard to whether or not 
it had been produced by convict labor, Mr. 
Jones reported that the loading of lumber 
was done by “peasants who had _ been 
snatched from their little farms in order 


‘ to perform in these frozen forests the work 


of a lumberjack.” Mr. Jones did not, how- 
ever, report that any convict labor had been 
used. 


Large Increase in Building 
Reported at City of Igarka 


BUILDING has progressed at a tremen- 
dous rate, Mr. Jones reported, the port of 
Igarka hating built nearly 500 houses 
within the year, and having increased its 
population from 500 to 5,000. 

Mr. Jones’ account, as reported by the 
American consulate in Amsterdam, fol- 
lows in full text: 

To open up trade with Siberia, with its 
unlimited resources of timber, coal, skins, 
and other raw materials, has been attempted 
on many occasions, but the enormous dis- 
tances from the sea and the lack of rail 
facilities have always proved insuperable 
obstacles. There are, however, two very 
long and navigable rivers in western Si- 
beria—the Obi, 2,600 miles long, and the 
Yenesei, 3,400 miles long—the latter rising 
in the Sayan Mountains, in Mongolia. 

The Kara Sea is divided from _ the 
Barents Sea by the islands of Nova Zembla, 
there being three passages, however, be- 
tween the two seas called the Matochkin 
Strait, the Kara Strait, and the Yugorski 
Strait, the former being the most northerly 
strait, and the latter the most southerly. 
The Kara Sea being open to the Arctic Sea, 
and the wind always blowing from a north- 
easterly direction, ice is generally en- 
countered in these straits in varying quan- 
tities. 

On arrival at Yugorski Strait, we wire- 
lessed the ice breakers Lenin and Malygin, 
which were awaiting our arrival, for in- 
structions, and received orders to enter the 
Kara Sea via the Yugorski Strait. We hope 
up anchor and eventually met these two 
powerful ice breakers, which led the way 
through the strait. Vessels are only con- 
ducted by ice-breakers where the advance 
or speed of the steamers may be impeded 
by ice, or may be dangerous for the ships. 
All the ten vessels of this convoy had a cer- 
tain amount of bunker coal in the after part 
of the ship to keep the propeller down, and 
thus protect or prevent it from being broken 
by the ice. 

Igarka is situated on an island about six 
miles long and rather narrow, the Yenesei 
being three and a half miles wide at this 
point. The port is well sheltered, free from 
current, and with a good depth of water. 
The town is laid out on rising ground from 
the banks of the river. 


Tenfold Population Increase 


Said to Be Result of Last Year 

TO GIVE some idea of the progress al- 
ready made, while there were only 50 houses 
last year, there are 500 this year, and the 
number of inhabitants has increased from 
500 to 5,000. We were shown the most 
modern sawmills, where the logs are hauled 
up from the river on to the tables, cut by 
circular saws, then led away to the trim- 
ming saws, and afterwards the boards 
stocked ready for shipment. 

A large electrical power station, with five 
boilers and all the latest machinery, is in 


process of construction. I noticed it all 
came from Germany. Only about 20 per 
cent of the timber shipped at Igarka is pre- 
pared there, the remainder coming in huge 
wooden lighters from 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
upriver. 

The women are to the front here. I 
noticed two women doctors, two women 
chemists, and a woman electrical engineer. 
Another was driving a large motor launch. 

The workmen who load the steamers are 
brought from upcountry for the season— 
in fact, there were some who had never 
worked in a ship before. The foremen, how- 
evér, come from Archangel. The men look 
healthy and»strong, well clothed with the 
authorities’ dress, canvas jacket and trou- 
sers, and complete with high Russian 
boots. A 


Work goes on continuously, Sundays in- 
cluded—the day being divided up into three 
shifts of eight hours each. They are paid 
wages and given food tickets, for they are 
shareholders in the products of their coun- 
try. They hope to have a further share of 
the profits when the port is completed. 


Workers Said to Face 


Difficulties at Port City 

THEIR life is a hard one, like that of 
lumber camps. There is a large hospital 
with the Red Cross flag flying, but there 
are no shops.’ All the houses, buildings, 
sawmills, etc., belong to the Siberian au- 
thorities (northern district), with head- 
quarters in Moscow. Food is not plentiful, 
and consists of brown bread, fish, and some 
meat. Milk is only supplied to babies and 
hospital patients. From Igarka the exports 
are railway sleepers, sawed timber, and 
logs, but from the River Obi come hides, 
skins, sawn timber, flax, wool, and hemp. 
In 1928 one of my firm’s vessels brought a 
cargo of excellent wheat to London for 
Spillers, Ltd. Nothing is being spared to 
open up this part of the country. I think 
we shall hear much more about the great 
territory of northern Russia in the future. 

Some ships chartered by the Soviet gov- 
ernment for a voyage in the Kara Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) have just arrived in Eng- 
lish ports with cargoes of wood. One of 
them has discharged its cargo at Cardiff, 
London and Newport. 

The correspondent of the Times at Car- 
diff has had, relative to this question, an 
interview with Capt. Andersen, the mas- 
ter of the Norwegian ship “Ada.” 

Capt. Andersen related that his ship was 
one of a fleet of boats which came together 
at the beginning at Novoya Zemlya. Pre- 
ceded from this spot by two Soviet ice 
breakers, the boats, in groups of six, di- 
rected their course toward the mouth of 
the Yenisei River, which flowing from Si- 
beria and crossing the country of the Samo- 
yedes, empties into the Arctic Ocean. 

The crews suffered excessively from the 
extreme cold. After two days of difficult 
navigation, the boats had succeeded in as- 
cending the river into Siberia and finally 
stopped at Igartha, where the Soviets are 
constructing a large number of log pabins 
and sawmills operated by windmills. 


Forest Work Said to Be 
On Basis of 16-hour Day 


AT this spot thousands of Russians, men 
and women, and Samoyedes have been gath- 
ered together in order to sawe trees in the 
boundless forests; they work 16 hours a 
day, and, every so often, they receive bowls 
of soup. 

It was with difficulty that the crews of 
the ships were able to converse with the 
Russians; the latter weré kept strictly to 
themselves. Several, however, succeeded in 
telling of their mode of life. They are, 
for the most part, peasants who have been 
snatched from their little farms in order to 
perform in these frozen forests the work 
of a lumberjack, to which they are not ac- 
customed. 

Capt. Andersen added that the women in 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Five Persons Formed Foreign Affairs Staff 


HANGES which have transpired in 
{ the Department of State since the 

days when the first Secertary of 
State, Thomas Jefferson, had four clerks, 
one interpreter and one messenger as his 
entire staff, are outlined in a recent address 
by the Chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the Department, Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Dr. Hornbeck calls attention to the fact 
that since those days radio and telegraph 
have placed the Secretary of State within 
an hour’s reach of his most distant agent; 
that the United States has $£2,000,000,000 
invested abroad, and that American ship- 
ping has doubled since the World War. 

That part of Dr. Hornbeck’s address deal- 
ing with developments in the Department 
of State follows in full text: « 

The first Secertary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, had as his entire staff four clerks, 
one French interpreter, and one messen- 
ger. At that time the American Diplo- 
matic Corps comprised three heads of mis- 
sion, and the United States had in foreign 
countries not more than 16 consuls. Jeffer- 
son estimated the total annual expenditure 
of his Department at $8,061. As late as 
1862 the Secretary of State had as his staff 
four officers and twenty-two clerks. 

The Secretary and the President were 
able to give their personal attention to al- 
most every negotiation. In the field, until 
well toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ambassadors and ministers were per- 
mitted wide latitude in interpreting and 
carrying out the policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now all this is changed. Distance has 
been overcome. Contacts have been devel- 
oped in every direction. Telegraph, tele- 
phone ‘and radio put the Secretary of State 
within an hour’s reach of his most distant 
agent. Problems of types which in the 
days of our youth could be worked out by 
an ambassador or minister, with occasional 
reports to and instructions from the Sec- 
retary of State must now be solved in the 
Department at Washington and in the light 
of knowledge of events and forces in every 
part of the world. 


‘Processions of Messages’ 
Cross Department’s Desks 


THERE pass over the desks of the Sec- 
retary and his aides continuous processions 
of messages which keep the Department 
informed of the state of our relations with 
every country and the needs of our nation- 
als wherever they may be. Much of what 
comes in is information; a great part, how- 
ever, carries requests or recommendations 
requiring action. In place of the infre- 
quent but lengthy and detailed instructions 
of earlier days, there is demand now for 
frequent and usually brief instructions cov- 
ering situations or problems or parts of 
problems as they arise. 

The international position of the United 
States has changed vastly since the World 
War. Our shipping has doubled. Our for- 
eign trade has trebled: We have more than 
$12,000,000,000 invested abroad. The num- 
ber of our people who travel or reside in 
foreign lands has increased nearly tenfold. 

Every American who goes abroad, every 
shipment of American goods to a foreign 
port, every dollar of American money in- 
vested abroad, constitutes an actual or a po- 
tential problem for the Department of 
State. As our contacts increase the De- 
partment must have increasingly accurate 
knowledge of conditions—social, economic, 
and political—abroad, and of the policies 
of foreign governments as embodied in 
their laws, regulations, and administrative 
acts. 


ONE of the important functions of a 
government is to follow its citizens upon 
their travels and seek on their behalf the 
protection which is their due. This func- 
tion is carried out through the Department 
of State and the Department’s agents in 
foreign countries. The passport identifies 
the citizens and bespeaks on his behalf 
good will and the enjoyment of certain 
rights in the countries into and through 
which he may pass or where he may for 
some time reside. 

In the fiscal year 1924 the Department 
and its agencies in the United States issued 
139,106 passports; in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1930, they issued 217,587, 
and American consular officers abroad is- 
sued 26,156, making a total in one year 
of 235,367 passports. 

Every ship that flies the American flag 

and sails into foreign waters carries with 
it papers identifying it and bespeaking the 
good will of the authorities at the ports at 
which it may touch. The agents of the De- 
partment of State are by law given charge 
of all controversies that arise between mas- 
ter and sailor on ships so identified, and 
they stand between the owner of the ship 
and local authorities in all questions of dis- 
pute regarding tonnage dues, customs du- 
ties, bottomry bonds, etc. 
“ In practically every important trade cen- 
ter in the world to which an American mer- 
chant may go he will find an American con- 
sular officer prepared to assist him. 

Immigration has brought its problems. 
America has been settled by immigrants. 
With the passage of the years and the re- 
alization of- values there has come to the 
people of the United States a feeling that 
they have the right to choose those who 
shall share what they have discovered, ap- 
propriated, or created. Thus* they have 
passed immigration laws; and they have 
made the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Labor their agents for the 
handling, under the laws, of the multiple 
problems of immigration. 


Large Volume of Work Said 
To Rest Behind Treaty Action 


THE conclusion of a simple bilateral 
treaty may require years of effort in the 
field of negotiation, with an enormous vol- 
ume of correspondence. The conclusion of 
a multilateral agreement, such as the Kel- 


Siberia were strong, but miserably clothed 
and were eager.to obtain possession of any 
clothing discarded by the sailors. The So- 
viet authorities told him that this expedi- 
tion was only the start, and that next year, 
when there would be more sawmills and the 
facilities for loading would be more exten- 
sive, the exportation of wood and grain to 
English and Continental ports would be 
considerably augmented. 


logg treaty for the renunciation of war, n- 
volves an amazing amount of correspond- 
ence — telegrams, instructions, dispatches, 
diplomatic notes; conversations, _confer- 
ences; clerical work in connection with such 
matters as preparing and circulating texts 
and .giving notices regarding ratification ; 
and, in addition to all that, appropriate at- 
tention to a huge number of inquiries from 
American citizens in regard to the business 
in hand and the business accomplished. 


To illustrate: It has been estimated that 
a single item in fulfillment of the require- 
ments of Article 3 of the treaty for the 
renunciation of war necessitated, upon the 
treaty’s going into effect, the preparation, 
signature, and transmission of more than 
4,000 papers. 

In constantly increasing number prob- 
lems of all sorts are referred to the Depart- 
ment of State for opinion, advice or deci- 
sion; and in constantly increasing numbers 
the Department issues instructions to the 
American embassies, legations and consu- 
lates abroad. As an evidence to this devel- 
opment there were filed in the Index Bu- 
reau of the Department during the fiscal 
year 1913-14 some 336,957 papers; and dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929-30 there were filed 
some 1,391,496 papers. That is a fourfold 
increase. 


Secretary’s Major Concern 
Cited as Centering in Policy 


THE Secretary of State, of course, can- 
not give his personal attention to all of the 
questions which arise in connection with 
palicy and with administration. His major 
concern is with policy, and his responsibili- 
ties are so varied that in relation to many 
matters he must depend upon the advice 
and decisions of others. 

In our present organization the Secre- 
tary has as his principal assistants five 
high officers appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of ‘the Senate. 
The Undersecretary of State is the Secre- 
tary’s principal counselor; he acts for the 
Secretary in matters which do not require 
the Secretary’s personal attention; and he 
acts as Secretary when the Secretary is 
absent. 

Four Assistant Secretaries of State are 
charged with supervision, under the direc- 
tion of.the Secretary, over matters of polit- 
ical, economic and commercial policy, with 
administration of the Department and the 
Foreign Service, and with such other du- 
ties as may be assigned them by the Sec- 
retary. 

The work of the Department (in Wash- 
ington) is distributed among some 32 divi- 
sions, bureaus, and offices. 

General responsibility with regard to po- 
litical and economic relations, and super- 
vision over the diplomatic and consular 
work in designated regions abroad are as- 
signed to six geographical divisions, the 
principal concern of each being indicated 
by its designation, as follows: Far Eastern 
Affairs; Western European Affairs; East- 
ern European Affairs; Near Eastern Af- 
fairs; Latin American Affairs; and Mexi- 
can Affairs. ‘ 

Legal questions are the special concern, 
of the Solicitor, in whose offices there are 
more than 20 law officers. Certain types of 
economic data and problems are handled 
by the office of the economic adviser; and 
some by the commercial office. 

There has recently been created a treaty 
division, the special function of which it 
is to coordinate the work involved in draft- 
ing treaties and to keep a complete record 
of all treaties and all other international 
agreements to which the United States is a 
party. 

Special Division Created 


To Deal With Construction 

OF recent creation also is the Foreign 
Service Buildings Office. The United States 
has joined the ‘“Own-Your-Home” move- 
ment. The Porter bill, passed by Congress 
in 1926, authorized a $10,000,000 building 
program for embassies and consulates 
abroad. Embassy, legation and consular 
buildings are being érected at well-chosen 
points in many countries. The erection, the 
equipping, the maintenance of these build- 
ings, and related matters have the atten- 
tion of this office. 

Most of the other divisions, offices and 
bureaus are concerned with administrative 
duties and problems. 

In the Department there are in all some 
713 officers and employes. In the field the 
United States has diplomatic representa- 
tion> in 55 foreign countries and consular 
representation at more than 300 posts, with 
a personnel of 692 officers and 3,365 clerks 
and other employes. 

The diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments are under the direction of the De- 
partment of State, but, as our laws now 
stand, are not a part of the Department. 
The “Foreign Service of the United States,” 
which includes both the diplomatic and con- 
sular services, is in law (the Rogers Act) 
a special entity. The Rogers Act combined 
the diplomatic and the consular services into 
a single “Foreign Service of the United 
States” on a basis of interchangeability of 
personnel. It placed this Service on a “ca- 
reer” basis. 

It increased the pay of officers and en- 
larged the opportunities for promotion. 
The Porter Act has provided for buildings 
for our establishments abroad. Great have 
been the importance and value of the 
changes brought about under these Acts. 
Much more, however, has been expected 
than it has been possible to achieve under 
their provisions. 


Reopening Museum in India 


HE Lord Reay Industrial Museum— 

started in Poona, India, in 1888, but 
disbanded in 1896—has been reopened and 
the curator is endeavoring to interest both 
Indian and foreign firms in giving or lend- 
ing exhibits showing industrial products or 
processes, the Department of Commerce has 
learned from representatives abroad. 

At present the museum is operating only 
in a small way, supported by the municipal- 
ity of Poona, which provided 39,000 rupees 
as an initial fund and promises an annual 
contribution of 5,000 rupees. Some domes- 
tic and foreign companies operating in In- 
dia have already promised exhibits. (Ru- 
pee, par value, = $0.365.) 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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FEDERAL AIRCRAFT CODE | 


Discussed From Official Stand point 


HE ATTITUDE of the Department 

of Commerce concerning matters of 

policy and proposed amendments 
to airworthiness requirements which 
have been subjects of conference with 
representatives of the aircraft industry is 
outlined in the current air commerce bul- 
letin issued by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department. 

The bulletin presents the text of a 
memorandum earlier addressed to the in- 
dustry. 

In a conference held Sept. 26, the man- 
ufacturers’ representatives offered eight 
general recommendations in connection 
with proposed amendments. of the Air 
Commerce Regulations. The Aeronautics 
Branch, being engaged in final prepara- 
tion of the amendments, now outlines its 
position on the eight recommendations 
and the proposals with respect tothe air- 
worthiness *requirements. 

The section of the Air Commerce Bul- 
letin devoted to departmental policies rel- 
ative to the eight recommendations fol- 
lows in fuJl text: 

The suggestions gf the industry, as to 
matters of policy, which are listed numeri- 
cally, are followed in each case by the 
attitude of the Department. 


Requirements for Airworthiness 
Subject of First Recommendation 


“1, THAT the agreement contained in 
the code of the procedure of June 25, 
1929, which provides that no change in 
airworthiness requirements shall be made 
except those to take effect on Jan. 1 of any 
vear after conference with the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce in the preced- 
ing September shall be extended to cover 
not only the actual airworthiness require- 
ments, but also the regulations promul- 
gated in order to apply such require- 
ments; and further, that copies of all such 
proposed changes in regulations %r re- 
quirements and instructions to inspectors 
be supplied at the time of their issuance 
to the chamber for distribution to its mem- 
bership.” 

The Department is pleased indeed to con- 
cur in this suggestion in so far as to dis- 
cuss with the aircraft manufacturers any 
major changes in administrative policies 
which have a tendency to materially affect 
the manufacturers in complying with the 
airworthiness requirements of Bulletin 7A; 
also to make available to the manufacturers 
such interdepartmental information as 
might be needed for a thorough under- 
standing of the changes, provided there are 
no ©xpediencies involved which require im- 
meaiate action, and provided this policy is 
not carried so far as to unfavorably affect 
the Department’s efficiency or the obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by the Air Commerce 
Act. 

“2. That you arrange for a conference as 
soon as practicable of your field inspectors 
with the executive committee of the air- 
plane manufacturers section of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, so that 
there may be a mutual exchange of ideas 
and a more complete understanding of the 
common problems.” 


Study of Common Problems 


By Conference Deemed Acceptable 

AS IS indicated by the minutes of the 
conference, the Department will be pleased 
to arrange a conference between its en- 
gineering inspectors and the executive com- 
mittee of the airplane manufacturers of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce for 
a mutual exchange of ideas concerning the 
common problems involved in the type test- 
ing of new aircraft for approval. It is un- 
derstood, of course, that the subject of such 
a conference in no way concerns the re- 
quirements of Bulletin 7A, but involves 
only the methods of giving application to 
these requirements. 

*3. It is requested that the Department 
notify all manufacturers of any difficulties 
in connection with the operation of their 
products which come to the attention of 
the Department’s inspectors, simultaneously 
with the notification given in such cases to 
the owner of the aircraft by the inspec- 
tors, together with a list showing owner- 
ship and location of all similar models. This 
procedure will enable the manufacturers 
concerned to notify other owners of the 
same type before action is taken in their 
case by the Department inspectors, and 
also enable them to apply the necessary cor- 
rection to ships in process of manufacture 
or undelivered.” 

The entire policy outlined in this para- 
graph is now in force and has been so for 
a considerable length of time. It is ex- 
pected that this procedure will be continued. 

“4. lt is the unanimous opinion of the 
manufacturers that everything possible 
_ Should be done to expand the general use 

of aircraft by private owners, and that this 
objective can be materially assisted by 
changing the present requirements as to 
student licenses as follows: Permit any 
transport pilot to give dual-control instrue- 
tion to a student without requiring the lat- 
ter to obtain a student permit or pass any 
physical examination or test, the physical 
examination’ and student permit being re- 
quired only for solo flying. Further, the 
Department is requested to give serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of reducing the 
medical examination requirements and the 
cost thereof for aspirants for a private 
pilot’s license.” 

The subject matter of this paragraph is 
being studied with the hope in mind that 
the Department may be able to broaden its 
interpretation of the provisions of the Air 
Commerce Act. 


Engineering Test Bases 
Topics of Consideration 


"5. THE manufacturers have received 
notification from the Department, without 
previous consultation, that in future the 
engineering inspection and flight tests for 
approved-type certificates will only be car- 
ried out at four designated stations in the 
United States. It is the consensus of opin- 
ion that this will impose a considerable ad- 
ditional cost upon the manufacturers, a cost 
which they are particularly unable to bear 
at present; further, that the time of the 
manufacturers’, personnel will be taken up 
to a far greater extent than under the 
present system; and further, grave disad- 
vantages to the manufacturer are attached 
to the testing and criticism of a new model 
being carried out under the more public 
conditions which would pertain at these 


test stations. The manufacturers request 
that the present system of engineering in- 
spection and flight tests at the manufac- 
turers’ plant be continued until some more 
acceptable arrangement can be devised.” 

The advantages of fixed flight test bases 
appear to be so obvious that the objections 
raised in this paragraph are both surpris- 
ing and puzzling. 

With bases established at eight points— 
that is, New York, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Wichita, 
and Oakland—63 per cent of the manufac- 
turers would be served at the stations, 80 
per cent of the manufacturers would be 
within one hour or less, and 971% per cent 
of the manufacturers would be within two 
hours or less. It would seem, therefore, 
that the time spent in going to the base 
would be inconsiderable compared to the 
length of time which it is usually necessary 
to wait before an inspector can arrive at 
the factory. 

The manufacturers have been objecting 
to rulings made by individual inspectors on 
the grounds that some of these rulings were 
individual prejudices rather than correct 
interpretations of the regulations. One of 
the primary’ purposes of the department in 
establishing hese bases was to coordinate 
all test work so that it will be exactly uni- 
form throughout the country. . Such coor- 
dination is only possible with fixed head- 
quarters at which two or more inspectors 
are permanerttly stationed. 


Relation of Testing Systems 
Studied From Official Viewpoint 


SINCE the requirements as to stability 
and general flying characteristics have been 
in force over a considerable period of time 
and are well known to all manufacturers 
and test pilots, it would seem that no manu- 
facturer would present his ship for test 
until he had first ascertained for himself 
that it complied with the requirements. In 
this way the Department of Commerce test 
becomes merely a formality and the manu- 
facturer’s own test field will continue to be 
utilized for his own flight tests. 


Assuming that the manufacturer has 
completed his own tests, it is difficult to 
understand why he should object to demon- 
strating the flight qualities of his airplane 
to the Department of Commerce at any 
place within a reasonable distance no mat- 
ter how public. In this connection it might 
be well to add that the disapproval of an 
airplane at the time of flight test has be- 
come so rare that such action may be 
classed as exceptional. This will continue 
to be the case as long as the manufacturers 
continue to ascertain that the airplanes are 
satisfactory before submitting them for 
test. 

As a matter of fact the records indicate 
that a majority of the aircraft have been 
tested for approval at the locations indi- 
cated. Therefore, the new plan mainly con- 
templates providing at fixed bases the neces- 
sary equipment with which to facilitate the 
test work, and at which proper personnel 
will be stationed. 

However, the Department agreed to post- 
pone the date on which this plan would be- 
come definitely effective and also to confer 
with a committee of the manufacturers con- 
cerning it. This has and will be done. It 
should be understood, of course, that in 
exceptional cases airplanes will continue to 
be tested at the manufacturer’s own field. 


Adherence to Specified 
Requirements Given Attention 


“6. IN MAKING engineering and flight 
tests, it is our belief that Department in- 
spectors should concern themselves only 
with the minimum requirements as outlined 
in Bulletin 7A or subsequent bulletins.” 

During the past year it was found neces- 
sary to have inspectors enforce a few regu- 
lations pertaining to detail design which 
were not specifically covered in Bulletin 7A. 
This situation has now been taken care of 
and it is believed that no further difficulty 
of this nature will be encountered unless 
something further arises which necessitates 
attention prior to the issuance of the next 
amendment to Bulletin 7A. 


“7, Frequently either the Department or 
the manufacturer desires changes to be 
made in design. We request that, when the 
ship is inspected after these changes have 
been made, the inspector.concern himself 
only with the changes requested by the 
manufacturer or ordered by the Depart- 
ment, unless, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, the changes affect the safety of. the 
entire structure.” 

After considerable discussion with the 
manufacturers upon the subject involved, it 
is believed that this paragraph is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the true situa- 
tion because this policy is substantially in 
force now, except in some few cases where 
it is deemed advisable to recheck the entire 
airplane structure. 

“8. It is suggested that responsible 
manufacturers under approved-type certifi- 
cates be given more latitude in the making 
of minor changes, under the responsibility 
of their own engineering departments, with- 
out being continually obliged to apply for 
the Department’s approval before such 
changes can be effective.” 

It is necessary that the Department be 
advised at all times concerning changes in 
approved-type aircraft and that the manu- 
facturer should have at all times approved 
drawings in his approved-type certificate 
file which are in exact accordance with the 
airplanes which he has manufactured and/ 
ov is manufacturing. If this procedure 
were not followed absolutely, the Depart- 
ment would have no means of knowing that 
the aircraft which they approved for license 
were in conformity with approved specifica- 
tions. An approved-type certificate could 
quite easily become meaningless if changes 
were allowed without the Department’s 
making some check upon them. 

The procedure at present in force .ap- 
pears to be working quite smoothly, with- 
out undue hardship as to time and expense 
on the part of the manufacturer, and no 
difficulties are anticipated in its continu- 
ance, in view of the fact that the Depart- 
ment requires no information other than 
that which would normally be prepared by 
the manufacturer for the purpose of his 
own records. 2 


Navy Planes in ‘Sandwich’ Formation 


. 
Underwood and Underwood 


Ability of three fighting planes of the Navy’s aircraft carrier squadron to 
maneuver in close quarters while flying at the rate of 150 miles an hour 
is shown in the above photograph. 


STATUS OF FLYING CLUBS 


Outlined in Study of Aviation 


PERATIONS of flying clubs in the 
() field of aviation instruction are out- 
lined in a bulletin entitled “Aviation 
Training,” issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
The section of the bulletin devoted to the 
subject of flying clubs follows in full text: 
Flying clubs are intended primarily to 
fill two outstanding needs. First, through 
the medium of. these clubs, flight experi- 
ence, as well as ground training, is provided 
for the members who could not otherwise 
secure it either because of insufficient time 
or funds, or both. Second, many who al- 
ready have obtained pilots’ licenses, and 
others who will be trained, are unable to 
provide themselves’ with planes after their 
initial training. 

In order to be self-sustaining and yet be 
maintained at a minimum cost which will 
insure maximum returns to the members 
in the form of service, certain fundamen- 
tals are worthy of note. 

The best results will ordinarily be ob- 
tained by a charter membership of about 
20 (not more than 30, where only one plane 
is to be purchased), three or more of whom 
should be licensed transport pilots. 


Various Membership Plans 


Said to Be Available 


VARIOUS types of memberships may be 
adopted by flying clubs, to assist in defray- 
ing expenses or to copttibuts to plans for 
expansion. 

After the heiihiindicin of the club, 


PROPOSED LINE 


Is to Traverse 


South America 


IR SERVICE for passengers and freight 

between Medellin, Colombia, and the 
Gulf of Uraba, on the Atlantic, may be 
established under terms of a contract re- 
cently granted by the government of Co- 
lombia, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Bogota, 
James J. O'Neil. 

A statement issued by the Department 
summarizing the report follows in full 
text: 

The government authorizes the operator 
to maintain this line for 15 years within 
a zone 100 miles wide following an imagi- 
nary, straight line from the mouth of the 
Leon River in the Gulf of Uraba to the 
City of Medellin. 

The contractor must undertake to estab- 
lish this service, at his own risk and re- 
sponsibility, through arrangement with 
another company interested in such busi- 
ness and whose reputation and financial 
responsibility are satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment. When the government agrees to 
the company selected, the company will 
be required to bring experts and planes 
for exploration purposes, as well as scien- 
tific apparatus to survey these routes and 
investigate the atmospheric and_topo- 
graphical conditions. 

This survey must be completed within 
12 months and if the service is considered 
feasible, six months will be allowed for 
bringing it into operation. The zone 
through which this route will operate may 
be crossed by other air systems provided 
no attempt is made to unite the termini 
or intermediate stations in the zone. Mili- 
tary, police and customhouse planes and 
others in the exclusive service of the state 
will have the right to fly at will over this 
territory and the operating company as- 
sumes the obligation of facilitating land- 
ings on its fields and the use of hangars 
and other accessories without charge. 


includ- 


ing the election of officers and the drafting 
of by-laws, the selection of a suitable base 
of operation and the necessary equipment 
must follow. 

If available, an airport adapted for train- 
ing, and private flying should be selected 
away from the larger municipal or commer- 
cial fields; or, if these must be used, the 
club flights should be arranged if possible 
for periods when there is the least activity 
on these. fields. Hangar space can often 
be rented, and servicing and maintenance 
secured at a flat rate. 

The purchase of only such plane or planes 
as are licensed by the: Department of Com- 
merce is essential for the best interests of 
all concerned. 

Insurance is also important, and should, 
of course, be obtained only through reliable 
firms. 

It is always advisable to designate a com- 
petent operations manager, responsible to 
the club. Where the organization is large 
enough to warrant, a fulktime manager is 
usually hired. Other clubs employ part- 
time managers and instructors. 

Glider clubs are conducted on the same 
basic plan as regular flying clubs, as just 
outlined. Gliding activities are well suited 
to the club plan of organization, since a 
launching crew is sometimes necessary, in 
which event at least 15 persons are re- 
quired for certain operating conditions. 


Gliding Cited as Serving 


Threefold Purpose Economically 

PROPERLY pursued, gliding serves a 
threefold purpose at a comparatively small 
cost; that is, a fascinating form of recre- 
ation and sport, a stepping-stone leading 
to subsequent training in engine - driven 
planes, and a medium for furthering inter- 
est in all phases of aeronautics. 

The Aeronautics Branch has published 
an Aeronautics Bulletin No. 22, entitled 
“Gliders and Gliding,” which may be ob- 
tained free of charge upon request. 

To the younger aviation enthusiasts 
model airplane clubs are of considerable 
value in that through these clubs an ideal 
fundamental knowledge and background for 
future training and development may be 
provided. The demand for elementary 
training of this nature has become so great 
that many high schools and other institu- 
tions have taken up the study of elementary 
aerodynamics and similar subjects. , 

Clubs of this type are, as a rule, made 
up of two classes of members—senior and 
junior. The senior members are those qual- 
ified to represent the club in all competi- 
tions and eligible to vote. All other mem- 
bers come under the junior class, and gen- 
erally have no voting rights. By - laws, 
rules, dues, etc., vary, of course, according 
to the wishes of the organization. 

Numerous books have been written on 
the subject of model airplane design and 
the theory and practice of plane construc- 
tion, and the beginner would do well to 
make a detailed study of several of these, 
one or more of which can usually be found 
in the local libraries. 

Individuals interested in aeronautics with 
an intention eventually to enter the field 
actively will profit by keeping in close touch 
with aeronautical events and keeping weil 
posted on the advance of the industyy. This 
may be done through newspapers, aeronau- 
tical periodicals, and other publications 
containing aeronautical news. The subect 
is one of rapid changes and of many new 
developments. There are many good books 
written on the different phases of aeronau- 
tics, which are usually available from libra- 
ries and bookstores in most localities. 

Further information on aeronautical 
questions not discussed in this publication 
may be obtained by addressing the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
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AIRWAY BEACON SYSTEM | 


Today's Page 5 


Described in Federal Report 


HE SYSTEM of airway beacons es- 

tablished on lighted airways in the 

United States, including a total of 
1,477° beacon lights of all types at the 
close of the last fiscal year, is described 
in the annual report of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aeronautics of the Department 
of Commerce, Clarence M. Young. 


Sections of the report dealing with air- 
way beacon lights follows in full text: 


Airway beacon lights have been estab- 
lished at approximately 10-mile intervals 
from airport to airport on all lighted air- 
ways. Every third beacon light is on an 
intermediate field, according to standard 
practice. Alterations of the direction of 
airway courses generally occur at fields, 
and the beacon lights between fields are 
established as near as possible on the air 
line from field to field. 


Standard Beacon Light 
Has 24-inch Parabolic Mirror 


THE standard beacon light consists of 
a 1,000-watt searchlight fitted with a 24- 
inch precision parabolic mirror giving 
1,000,000-beam candlepower. An electric 
motor of one-sixth horsepower rotates the 
searchlight at six revolutions per minute. 
Each beacon light is fitted with an auto- 
matic-lamp changer and two electric-lamp 
bulbs. In case one lamp burns out, the 
stand-by lamp is automatically placed in 


AVIATION MAPS 


To Be Checked 
By Army Officers 


IR NAVIGATION maps developed by 

the Army Air Corps are to be checked 
under plans approved for the current fis- 
cal year, the work having already been 
initiated, according to information issued 
on behalf of the Corps. 


It is desirable that each of the eight 
routes which are to be checked shall be 
corrected by means. of flights which pro- 
vide for notation of each feature that can 
be used as a landmark and thus provide 
for insurance against navigational errors, 
it is stated. 


The portion of the current issue of the 
Corps’ newsletter devoted to the subject 
of checking strip maps follows in full 
text: 


Two Air Corps officers, Lt. Harold G. 
Peterson, from Mitchel Field, N. Y., and 
2nd Lt. Elvin F. Maughan, from Podt 
Field, Fort Sill, Okla., are now on tempo- 
rary duty in Washington for the purpose 
of checking air navigation maps. 


An approved Air Corps project for the 
fiscal year 1931 calls for the compilation 
and printing of eight Air Corps strip maps 
covering the following routes: 

March Field, Riverside, Calif., to Yuma, 
Ariz.; Washington, D. C., to Fort Bragg, 
N. C.; Montgomery, Ala., to Monroe, La.; 
Monroe, La., to Dallas, Tex., via Shreve- 
port, La.; Dallas, Tex., to Midland, Tex.; 
Midland, Tex., to El Paso, Tex., via Pecos, 
Tex.; Fort Sill, Okla., to Midland, Tex.; 
and Middletown, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is estimated this project will involve 
about a year’s work, the compilation work 
on each map requiring approximately six 
weeks. The Engineering Reproduction 
Plant in Washington makes a compilation 
of maps from various government sources 
in Washington, and the Air Corps has con- 
sidered it desirable that each route be 
flight-checked and corrected by actually 
checking each feature which can be used 
as a landmark, in order to insure that 
there are no errors. 


It is proposed that the two officers above 
named proceed first to check the Middle- 
town to Buffalo route, and at the end of 
that time return to Washington to discuss 
the procedure they employed and have 
their work coordinated by the Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps. It is believed that 
with the experience obtained by these offi- 
cers in checking the first strip map and 
the course of procedure to be followed in 
this line of work definitely established 
they would be qualified to proceed to check 
the remaining seven maps. 


circuit and in focus within a fraction of a 
second. 

Two course lights are mounted on the 
tower platform just below each search- 
light, one pointing forward and one point- 
ing backward on the airway course. The’ 


course lights are 500-watt searchlight pro- ~ 


jectors fitted with special cylindro-spher- 
ical mirrors and 18-inch doublet lenses, 
giving a beam of 15 degrees horizontal | 


and 8 degrees vertical spread of 100,000- ° 


beam candlepower when fitted with avia- 
tion red or green lenses. 

Red lenses are used at beacon light sites 
and green lenses at intermediate landing 
fields. 
(while the main beam of the beacon is 
swinging through the opposite 180 degrees 
of arc) flashes its code signal, which cor- 
responds to its number on the airway. 
Code signals run from 0 to 9. The pilot 
must know on which 100-mile section of 
airway he is flying in order to identify 
the site. 

The beacon is mounted on a skeleton . 
steel tower, the standard height of which 
is 51 feet. Towers of standard construc- 
tion are, however, available in 20, 62, 75 
and 87 foot heights for use where condi- 
tions indicate desirability of heights other 
than 51 feet. At the top of each tower 
is a 6-foot-square platform with guard 
railing, providing an opportunity for air- 
way mechanicians to work on the lights 
with ease and safety. 


Concrete Directional Arrow 

Placed at Tower’s Base 

; A CONCRETE directional arrow 54 feet 
in length, which points to the next higher- 
numbered beacon, is constructed on the 
ground at the base of the tower. The 
tower rises in the center of the arrow. 


On the chrome-yellow feather end of the © 


arrow the beacon light site number is 
painted in black characters. At all fields 
and at beacon lights where local generat- 
ing sets are required, a small power house, 
10 by 14 feet, forms the feather end of 
the arrow. At fields which do not require 
local generators the houses provide stor- 
age facilities for emergency equipment. 

Gasoline-engine driven electric-generat- 
ing sets, where required, are furnished in 
duplicate, 
trols which will automatically start either 
generator if it becomes too cold during 
daylight hours and stop it when the tem- 
perature of the cooling water shall have 
risen to a predetermined value. This cycle 
is repeated, depending upon outside tem- 
peratures, so that starting of the plant at 
sunset is facilitated. 

Astronomic electrically-driven time 
clocks are installed at all beacon lights to 
switch on the commercial current or start 
the engine generator at sunset and switch 
off the current or generator at sunrise. 


Other Types of Lights 
Used for Auxiliary Service 


FOR use as auxiliary lights, or in lieu 


of standard beacon lights at standard, 
spacings, the airways division has de- 
signed and installed other types of beacon 
lights which work effectively. Dioptrie 
lanterns of 300 and 375 millimeters diam- 
eter have been used with single acetylene 
burners, with clusters of three acetylene 
burners, and with 500-watt electric lamps. 
Another standard unit is a double-ended 
range lantern. fited with two 18-inch 
doublet lenses similar to the course-light 
lenses, using a double acetylene burner 
light source. 

In some cases wind-driven electric gen- 
erators are used to furnish current for 
the light source. By utilizing the wind 
energy in this fashion it is possible to in- 
stall full automatic clock-controlled bea- 


con lights on points of extreme inaccessi- , 


bility without the necessity of providing 
supplies of gasoline, oil, or acetylene gas. 
Such units require renewal of a small 
amount of lubricating oil and battery wa- 
ter but once in six months. When lesser 
units are used in place of standard bea- 
con lights to mark the airway center line, 
the standard spacing is reduced to three 
and one-half miles, by which arrangement 
the lower candlepower is offset by the 
shorter spacing, resulting in practically 
equivalent effectiveness. 


There were 1,477 beacon lights of all . 


types in operation at the close of the 
fiscal year. 


RADIO’S AID TO AERONAUTICS 
Cited in Report of Federal Research Work 


DEVELOPMENT of radio aids to avia- 

tion resulting from research work by 
the Bureau of Standards, operating as the 
research division of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
is outlined in a technical news bulletin 
just issued by the Bureau. 

The section of the bulletin devoted to 
the subject of progress in aeronautic ra- 
dio research follows in full text: 

In recent months improvements have 
been made in equipment for use with the 
system of radio range beacons which the 
Department is installing on the airways. 
Since a beginning has been made in the 
installation of beacons of the type which 
operate a visual indicator, a greater need 
has been felt for an automatic volume con- 
trol on the receiving set used aboard the 
airplanes. 

Such a device has been developed at the 
Buréau. It relieves the pilot entirely of 


manipulation in the use of the visual in- 
dicator of the beacon signals. It can be 
used to advantage also in receiving aural- 
type beacon signals. Another application 
is in connection with the runway localiz- 
ing beacon for use either at airports or 
as part of the system of blind-landing aids 
which is being developed at the Bureau. 

In connection with the automatic vol- 
ume control, a deflection instrument is 
used which serves as an approximate dis- 
tance indicator. Recent experiments have 
also added a means of indicating when 
the airplane is directly over the beacon 
transmitter, so that the landing field loca- 


tion is thus conveniently and directly ins 
dicated to the pilot. 

Another device developed at the Bureau 
to facilitate the use of the visual-type 
range beacon is the “deviometer.” (See 
Technical News Bulletin No. 162, p. 95; 
October, 1930.) By its use a pilot can 
follow any chosen course, within limits, 


on either side of the equi-signal line for . 


which the beacon transmitter is adjusted. 
It is a shunting arrangement which 
varies the relative current in the coils 


actuating the two reeds of the reed indi- 
cator, and a pointer indicates the number 


of degrees off the equi-signal line for - 


which the deviometer is set. The device 
has been found useful in experimental 
flight tests. The Bureau recently fur- 
nished one to an air 
for service tests. 


As part of the aeronautical radio work © 
at the Bureau special attention has been ~ 
For receiving © 


devoted to receiving sets. 
both telephone messages and beacon sig- 


nals aboard am airplane, receiving sets of ° 


special design must be employed. They 
must be so designed as to function under 
particular conditions of vibration, local 


interference, small input voltage, high out- @ 
and special audio- © 


put level required, 
frequency requirements. 


The basic designs for such sets have ey 


been developed at the Bureag. It also 
keeps in touch with commerctal develop- 
ments in aircraft radio receivers by emp, 
of laboratory measurements and ex 
mental trials on an airplane. Satisfae 
receiving sets are now found to be avai 
able commercially. 


Each course light, in alternation - 


with thermostatic relay con-_ 


transport company © 


, 
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rguments on Validity of Radio Town Is Denied 


ft Interest Bars | Patent Heard by Supreme Court Deposits Made in 


Infringement Suit 


_ Degree of Control Required 

To Maintain Action on 
Patent Right Is Set Forth 
In Decision 


} San Francisco, Calif. 

E. B. WyMAN AND E. C. MEIKLEJOHN 

v. 

_ MonouirH PortLanp CEMENT Co., MEL 
Dar Co., Coy BuRNETT AND Hans M 
OLSON. ; 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 

: No. 6229. 
pepee! from the District Court for the 
; thern District of California. 

E. B. Howe. for appellants; W. B. 
Matuews, W. H. Wapswortn, Ray W. 
Bruce, JosepH F. WESTALL and 
Ernest L. WALLACE for appellees. 

Before RupKIN and WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 27, 19380 

» .RUDKIN, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 

peal from a decree dismissing a com- 

plaint in equity for infringement of let- 
ters patent. The facts as set forth in 
the complaint are substantially as fol- 

lows: . 
On July 15, 1920, one Olson, the pat- 

entee of a process for making cement 

and cement products, entered into an 
agreement with the appellants, in which 
it was mutually agreed that the parties 
thereto would, within six months, form 

a corporation, under the laws of the 

State of California, for the purpose of 

manufacturing and marketing cement 

under the patented process and any im- 

provements thereon, and for the purpose 


a 


of granting rights thereunder; that the) 


name of the corporation, the amount of 
capital stock, its par value, the names 
of the officers and their salaries would 
be later agreed upon between the parties; 
that 50 per cent of the stock of the cor- 
poration would be issued to Olson and 
25 per cent to each of the appellants; 
that the shares of stock would not be 
sold unless subsequently agreed to in 
writing by the parties, and subject to 
the requirements of the Commissioner of 
Corporations of the State of California; 
that the parties to the contract would act 
collectively as trustees of the corpora- 


tion to be formed to decide all ques- | 


tions that might arise and conduct all 
business on behalf of the corporation; 
that the appellant Wyman would act as 
chairman of the trustees and manage) 
the business until the corporation was 
formed; that Olson would grant to the 
corporation, when formed, an exclusive 
license to manufacture and sell cement | 


Counsel Present Claims in Two Cases Involving Alleged 
| Infringement of the Hopkins Loud Speaker Patent 
Owned by the Lektophone Corporation 


Arguments in two cases involving the 
validity of the Hopkins patent for radio 
loudspeakers, owned by the Lektophone 
Corporation and now in general use, were 
heard by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Nov. 26. 

The patent, No, 1271529, in issue, it 
was explained by William H. Davis, 
counsel for the Lektophone Corporation 
in the two cases, Lektophone Corp. v. 
Rola Company, No. 19, and Miller Bros. 


Co. v. Lektophone Corp., No. 68, was! 


conceived prior to the introduction of 
popular radio at a time when sound was 
mechanically reproduced by the use of 
the sound-box and horn combination fa- 
miliar to early exposed-horn -phono- 
graphs. 

The invention consists chiefly of a 
large, light, stiff paper cone, coupled by 
an annular plane peripheral rim to a rigid 
encircling frame. 

The alleged infringing devices of the 
Rola company were claimed to differ 
from the literal description of the Hop- 
kins invention only in the substitution 
of a narrower rim of a more flexible 
material and difference in size. All the 


|tion had already been developed. With 
|respect to the opinions of the various 
courts that have acted upon the validity 
of the patent, he pointed out that in 
most of the cases the question of valid- 
ity, though being sustained twice, had 
| for the most part been passed over. 

He contended that there was no in- 
fringement because the Rola Company’s 
device was different in size from that 
described as “essential” in the Patent 
Office proceedings upon the Hopkins pat- 
ent. He also urged that the substitution 
of a different material at the rim of the 
cone-shaped reproducing surface was 
distinct from the claims set.up in the 
contested patent, since they called for a 
| jointure with the rim of the same, or at 
‘least, an inflexible material. 
| In the Miller Brothers case Samuel E. 
Darby Jr., first pointed out to the court 
that the actual invalidity of the patent 
|perhaps had never been sufficiently 
| stressed by counsel in litigation before 
that case arose. Yet, he said, there is 
|a statutory bar to its validity appearing 
on the very face of the document itself. 

Directing his attack to this alleged bar 





elements of the Hopkins invention, Mr.| to validity, Mr. Darby read to the court 
Davis conceded, were known to the prior | the provisions of section 4897 of the 
art, yet it remained for Mr. Hopkins revised statute wherein a patent is de- 


to develop this particular device. 


as an employe of Thomas A. Edison, con- 
ceived the idea which he submitted to 
the inventor but which was considered 
to be without merit. Mr. Hopkins was 
permitted to take it away with him and, 
subsequently, to secure a patent on it. 

Counsel for the Lektophone Corpora- 

tion urged that the Hopkins device is a 
three-element mechanical combination re- 
| sulting in a loudspeaker acting directly 
upon “free air” and having a new mode 
|of operation and a new result, as dis- 
tinguished from the old type indirectly 
acting to create sound waves in the 
sound-box and horn combination. He 
charged that the Rola company has 
copied that structure, making only a col- 
|orable departure in the substitution of 
ja flexible rim. 
claimed, was in reality already old and 
}in nowise essential so long as its flexi- 
| bility is preserved. 

The patent claims, it was pointed out, 
also set a diameter of nine inches as 
that most liable to produce the best re- 
sults, yet, Mr. Davis argued, those very 
ciaims admitted of possible shorter dia- 
meters with possibly less faithful repro- 
duction. 

Thomas G. Haight, for the Rola Com- 





under the letters patent and improve-| 
ments thereon, coupled with the right! 
to grant licenses to others on a royalty 
basis, and that, until the corporation | 
was formed, the parties would have 
and hold in trust the rights under the | 
letters patent, so that as such trustees | 
they could collectively grant rights there- | 
under. 
Exclusive License Granted 

In consideration thereof, the appel- 
lant Wyman agreed to install a plant! 
within 60 days, or arrange with others 
so to do, for the purpose of manufac- | 
turing and marketing cement under the | 


pany, divided his.argument into three 
phases, the validity of the patent, the 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the question of infringement. 

As to validity, Mr. Haight directed 
the court’s attention to various prior 
patents in which he said, elements 
claimed to inhere in the Hopkins inven- 


The clerk of the-court has announced 


This new material, he | 


| clared forfeited at the conclusion of six 


It was pointed out that Mr. Hopkins,| months upon the failure to pay final | lage. 


| fees, two years being given the inventor 
|in which to file application for renewal. 
|. The Hopkins patent, he noted, was al- 
lowed Apr. 11, 1916, and became for- 
|feited for nonpayment at the end of 
six months. On Mar. 2, 1928, petition 
| was filed for renewal of the patent as it 
then stood, covering two phases—one 
|relative to phonographs, and the other 
to the so-called loud speaker device. 
|About 12 days before the two-year pe- 
riod elapsed the loud-speaker phases, 
| those in issue now, were voluntarily can- 
}called with the declaration that a divi- 
sional application would be made there- 
|for as to the device per se. 
plication was not filed until after .the 
two years had elapsed, he said. 

| _ Answering the question of Mr. Jus- 
|tice Van Deventer, Mr. Darby stated 
|that the district court had passed upon 
|this question contrary to the conten- 
jtions of the Miller Company, but, he 
jadded, upon the citation of opinions 
‘that did not support the conclusion | 
| reached. 
| Mr. Davis, for the Lektophone inter-| 
|ests, defended this opinion of the dis- 
|trict court, however, in reviewing the} 
|cases upon which that conclusion was 
reached. The plaintiff’s contention, he 
}said, was that the divisional application 
should be treated as an original appli- 
cation, and so freed from the time limit} 
of Sec. 4897, under which the original | 
|application rested. Mr. Davis, on the} 
| other hand, urged that the divisional ap-| 
plication should be treated as a continu-| 
ation of the original application. 





| 93. E. W. Bliss Company. 


This ap-| 


|Laws 1915, chapter 35 (sections 1880 to 
| 1906-7, inclusive, Mason’s Minn. Statutes, 


Calendars of the | 
Court of Claims of the United States | 


Insolvent Bank 


Moneys From Sewer Fund 
Said Not to Be Trust So 
As to Make Municipality 
A Preferred Creditor 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
Mary C. CAMPION 
v. 
VILLAGE OF GRACEVILLE ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28116. 
Appeal from Big Stone County. 
F. L. & E. V. Cuirr for respondent, CARL 
J. Eastvotp for appellants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 7, 1980 


Stone, J.—Both defendant banks be- 
came insolvent Dec. 14, 1926, and are in 
course of liquidation by defendant Veigel, 
as Commissioner of Banks. Shortly be- 
fore their insolvency there was an at- 
tempted consolidation which, for reasons 
not now important, seems not to have 
bk en consummated. Plaintiff sues as 
itreasurer of the Village of Graceville to 
recover, as a special deposit, the moneys 
hereinafter referred to. She first de- 
manded of the village council that the 
action be commenced on behalf of the vil- | 
That demand was not complied 
with and the village was made a de- 
fendant. 
| After a decision and order for judg- 
|ment in favor of plaintiff and the village, 
defendant Veigel, as Commissioner of 
Banks, and th- two banks appeal from 
an order denying their alternative mo- 
tion for amendment of the findings of 
fact and conclusions of law or a new trial. 
The involved deposit was made during 
the period of the supposed consolidation, 
and, for convenience, we shall discuss the 
case as though there were but one de- 
fendant. 

Shortly before Dec. 1, 1926, the village 
deposited with the bank the money, which 
may be called the sewer fund, but which 
went into the bank as an ordinary de- 
|posit by the village to the credit of its 
| general and open checking account. The 
| bank was an authorized depository of the 
| village. The deposit of the sewer fund | 
did not create an over deposit. There} 
was nothing unlawful in the transaction 
and the title to the money passed to the | 
bank. It could do with it what it wished | 
and in its own interest. The resulting | 
relation was that of debtor and creditor, | 
nothing more. There was no bailment. 
The determinative issue is ruled for de- 
fendant by Campion v. Big Stone County 
Bank, 177 Minn. 51, 224 N. W. 258, where 
a preference was denied on facts stronger 
for the claimant than those now pre-| 
sented. (That case had not been decided 
at the time this one was tried.) 

Municipality as Trustee 
The sewer fund was collected under 


1927), an act codifying our statutes 
authorizing cities of less than 10,000 and 
all villages and boroughs to establish and 
maintain general sewer systems. Section 
15 (1893, Mason’s Minn. Statutes, 1927) 
provides that all. moneys collected on 
sewer assessments “shall constitute a 


Ne 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Brokers—Compensation—Execution of land exchange contract— 
An owner of land who employed a broker to procure a purchaser at a specified 


price to be paid in a s 
a specified commission 
mission where the lan 
by the b 
other lan 


or so doing, was 


ecified manner and who had agreed to pay the broker 


not liable to the broker for such com- 


d was not sold to the persons introduced to the owner 
roker at the price and on the terms specified, but was exchanged for 
d under a land exchange contract entered into with such persons. 


Mifflin v. Shiki; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4952, Nov. 18, 1930. 


Husband and wife—Marriage settlements—Validity—Husband’s assignment of 


bond and mortgage on property of wife’ 


to marriage— 


marriage to t 
parents, 
return > 
trary to public policy, 


husband’s ‘action against them to enforce 


Ss parents in consideration for consent ' 


assignment by a 71-year-old man to a 15-year-old girl, on the day of his 
Th : he niet of a bond and mortgage upon property owned by the girl’s 
pursuant to an agreement with the parents to make the assignment in 
for their consent to the marriage, was absolutely void, because con- 
and was not available to the parents, as a defense, in the 


the bond and mortgage. 


Braum, etc., v. Potter Title and Trust Co., Admin., et al.; Fa. Sup. Ct.2No. 35. 


Insurance—Mutual _ benefit insurance—Fraternal benefit: society—Collector of 
local council as agent of supreme council—Authority to waive forfeiture on behalf 


of supreme council— 


Where it was the duty of a collector of a local council of a fraternal benefit 
society, under the constitution and by-laws of the society, to collect dues and 
assessments and to remit the assessments to the supreme council and pay the 
dues into the general fund of the local council, he was the agent of the supreme 
council in matters relating to the receipt and remittance of assessments and 
the waiver of forfeiture for default in payment of assessments, notwithstanding 


other provisions 
the local counci 
agents of the supr 
liability on the part of the ) 
any of its rights by waiver of any provis 
or by-laws. 
Shields et a 
22283, Nov. 19, 1980. 


eme council and that 


Insurance—Mutual benefit insurance—Fraternal benefit society—Suspension for 
assessment—Waiver by society— 

treated a member as in good standing subse- 
der its rules by sending a notice of delin- 
ndly give this matter your prompt attention” and 
f suspension during the member’s life, the society waived 


default in payment of r 

Where a fraternal benefit society 
quent to the date of suspension un 
quency with a request to ki 
did not give the notice 0: 
the right to forfeiture for nonpayment 
proceedings might have been instituted d 
suspension had 


Shields et al. v. Su 
22283, Nov. 19, 1930. 


of the constitution which expressly stated that the officers of 
1 were the agents of the members ofethe society and not the 


none of such agents could create any 


supreme council or deprive the supreme council of 


ions or requirements of the constitution 


1. v. Supreme Council of the Royal Arcanum; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 


Date Set for Case 


Testing Power of - 
Trade Commission 


Right to Subpoena Witnesses 
In Investigating Flour 
Milling and Baking Indus- 


tries Involved 


The validity of subpoenas issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission to com- 
pel the appearance of witnesses and the 
production of documents in connection 
with an investigation of the flour milling 
and baking industries ordered by a Sen- 
ate resolution adopted in February, 1924, 
is involved in the case of Federal Trade 
Commission v. Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and Sims Milling Co., which has 
been specially assigned for argument be- 
fore the Court of Appealg of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Dee. 1. 

The appeal is from a decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia permanently restraining the en- 
forcement of subpoenas issued by the 
Commission purs@ant to the Senate res- 
olution which directed the Commission, 
among, other things, to investigate “the 
extent and method of price fixing, price 
maintenance and price discrimination; 
the developments in the direction of 
monopoly and ‘concentration of control 


in the milling ang baking industries}; 
and all evidence indicating the exist- 


of the assessment, since reinstatement 
uring the member’s life if the notice of 





been given prior to his death. ; 
: ons Council of the Royal Arcanum; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Driving car into ditch—Res ipsa loqui- 


tur doctrine— Bad 

Where an automobile in 
when the right ee he 
by any other automobile, 
entice apatunt the driver for the death 
one which would not in the ordinary c 
driver, . 

Heath, Adminz., etc., 


ood conditi 


on went into a ditch and turned over 


heel Ieft the pavement, and the accident was not caused 
the res ipsa loquitur doctrine was applicable in an 


of a passenger, since the accident was 
ourse of events have happened if the 


in exclusive control, had used due care. 
yee iis v. Wolesky; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28026, Nov. 21, 1930. 


es—Contracts—Settlement—Estoppel by delay to attack settlement— 
ete yhere  pabeiouaaant of a claim for timber cut on State land, under a contract 
with the Minnesota superintendent of State timber, was entered in the timber 


ledger in the State auditor’s office 


ttlement was paid to the State treasurer, ! 
[a pa not reccver an additional amount, on the theory that the items 


superintendent of State timber in making the settlement were 
the State was barred by laches from questioning the settlement, 
ntendent of State timber did not have authority to bind 


11 years, 
or figures of the 
erroneous, since a 
even though the super! 
the State. 


State of Minnesota v. Gardiner; Minn. Sup. Ct., Nos. 28165-28172 


1930. 


Vendor and purchaser—Option to purcha 


and the account was closed and the amount 


the State, after a delay of 


enec of agreements, conspiracies or com- 
binations in restraint of trade.” These 
items, it is contended, state violations 
of the anti-trust laws. 

Investigation Ordered 

Acting under this resolution the Com- 
mission ordered its economic division to 
proceed with the investigation, issued 
the subpoenas in question and ordered 
hearings to be held at Chicago on Apr. 
28, 1926, and at Minneapolis on May 
pg 1926. Suit was thereafter instituted 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia by the Federation and the 
Milling Company to restrain enforce- 
ment of the subpoenas, resulting in the 
permanent injunction being granted 
against the Commission. The subpoenas 
were disregarded and no witnesses ap- 
peared at the hearing, nor were the 
documents produced. 

In the brief filed on behalf of the 
Trade Commission, it is contended that 
the. case involves primarily “the validity 
of the grant by Congress to the Federal 
Trade Commission in the organic act of 
the power to require by subpoena the 





, Nov. 21, 


se—Consideration—One dollar— 


One dollar was a sufficient consideration for an option to purchase real estate 


at the price of $15,000. 


Real Estate Co. of Pittsburgh v. Rudolph; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 148. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Member of city fire 


departme 

A member of a ire 
or an employe by the civil 
an officer and not an emp 
pensation Act. 


—Status as officer as distinguished from employe— : 
am ‘city fire department, who was not classified as either an officer 
service rules of the city to which he was subject, was 
loye of the city within the Georgia Workmen’s Com- 


City of Macon v. Whittington; Ga. Sup. Ct., No. 7646, Nov. 15, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Right to compensation—Temporary loss of vision as 


bar to recovery of compensati 
A temporary loss of vision 0 


on of loss of eye— : 
f an eye because of a cataract did not preclude 


attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion in an investigation under the reso- 
lution of the United States Senate known 
as resolution 163.” 

It is alleged by counsel that the cases 
of McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. S. 175, 
and Sinclair v. United States, 279 U. 
S. 263, sustain the power of Congress 
to compel by subpoena testimony perti- 
nent to an investigation in aid of legis- 
lation. The decision in the case of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Smith, 34 Fed. 
(2d) 328, is then cited as applying the 
Supreme Court decisions to give the Com- 
mission the right of subpoenaing testi- 
mony and documents in an investigation 
under the provisions of sections 6 and 
9 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


Authorization Noted 2 
Section 6(d) of the act provides that 


recovery of compensation for the loss of the eye as the result of an accident 


klahoma Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
os Drilling Co. et al. v. Pratt et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 21583, Nov. 18, 


“upon the direction of the President, or 
either House of Congress” the Commis- 
sion shall have the power to “investigate 


letters patent, or improvements thereon, | the trial and law calendars of the Court 
and, on his failure so to do, it was pro-| of Claims of the United States as fol- 
vided that the agreement should termi-| lows for December, each item showing} 





! 307. James M. Gillespie. 
3. John R. Brady. 
Royal Holland Lloyd, Inc. 
Yankee Export & Trading Co. 


fund for the payment of the cost of the 
improvement in the district for which 
such assessment was made.” There fol- 


nate and all rights thereunder automati- 
cally revert to Olson. It was further | 
provided that, in the event the corpora- | 
tion was not formed, or should for any | 
reason cease to exist, or should fail to 
actively promote the manufacture and | 
sale of cement, or cooperate with others 
im so doing, all rights under the letters | 
patent and improvements thereon should | 
automatically revert to Olson. 

Pursuant to this agreement, the 
parties, acting jointly, granted to the 
United States Potash Company, whose 
name was afterwards changed to Mono-| 
lith Portland Cement Company, an ex-} 
clusive license to manufacture and sell 
cement throughout that part of the 
United States west of the Mississippi | 
River, together with the right to reli- 
cense others within that territory, sub- 
ject to the terms of the agreement, and | 
latter an exclusive license was granted | 
to the same corporation for the entire | 
territory of the United States east of | 
the Mississippi River, upon ,the same 
terms and conditions. 

May 22, 1921, Olson addressed a letter | 
to ‘the appellant Wyman, stating that 
Wyman and the appellant Meiklejohn | 
had fulfilled their agreement in the mat- 
ter of the contract in question except 
as to the formation of the corporation, | 
and agreed to extend the time for ful-| 
filling that part of the agreement to | 
Nov. 1, 1921. The letter further stated 
that the writer did not deem incorpora- | 

‘ tion necessary, but that the parties would 
need a working organization so that they | 
could take joint action in case it became 
necessary to defend the validity of the 
patent, to sue for royalties, or any | 
such matters as might arise. | 

The writer further agreed to‘take the 
matter up upon his return to Los An- 
geles and decide as to the- best manner | 
of completing such permanent organi- 
zation. The complaint further avers| 
that upon the return of Olson a confer- 
ence was had in which he refused to join| 
in the formation of the corporation for | 
the reason that suc hcorporation would 

oe the control thereof to the appel-| 

ants instead of to Olson, and it was! 
thereupon mutually agreed, by way of 
mpromise and novation, that the part-| 
rship or joint ownership relation cre- 
ated by the agreement under which the| 
—* had theretofore acted should con- 
ue in force as a permanent working 
organization, in lieu of the proposed cor- 
poration, and that the agreement as 
thus modified still continues in full force | 
and effect. 

The appellants are not the owners of 
the patent in suit and can not main- 

| tain a suit for infringement unless they | 

- are oe or assignees of the patent, 

_ in whole or in part, or unless they are| 
grantees of an exclusive right under the 

; S within some specified territory, 
'E. W. Bliss Co. v. United States, 253 

. 8S. 187; Kaiser v. General Phonograph 
Supply Co., 171 F. 432. 

Interest Insufficient 

In order to ascertain the rights of 
the seoellants, then, we must look to 

- the original contract between the parties, 
because their subsequent agreement sim- 
ply continued the original contract in 

‘ » in lieu of forming a corporation, 

_ and _ conferred no additional rights. 

_ . What rights, then, were conferred’ by 
original contract. The owner of the 
nt therein expressly agreed to grant 

the corporation to be formed an ex- 

selusive license to manufacture and sell 

mt under the letters patent and to 
mrant licenses to others on a royalty 
>asis, but made no grant of any kind to 





| ecute 


the number of the case and the claimant: 


Trial Calendar 
James Shewan & Sons, Inc. 

K-13. Factors & Finance Co., Inc. 

K-69. Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

K-308. Henry J. Myers, executor. 

J-374. Euphemia Van Rensselaer Todd, 
executrix of Sir Joseph White Todd, 
Baronet, deceased. 

H-362. James R. MacColl, sole survivor 
executor of will of Frank A. Sayles. 

375. Whitlock Coil Pipe Company. 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Bowring & Company. 

. Lewis A. Crossett Company. 
J-150. Gustav Weisbaum, executor. 
Cong. 17340. Wales Island Packing Co. 
E-43. Baker Food Products Co. 

F-212. G. S. Briggs & Co., Inc. 


Patent Office Supervision 
Over Attorneys Explained | 


E-331, 


In an article published in the issue of ! 


Nov. 15, beginning on page 1, col. 7, 
which dealt with the activities of the 


Patent Office, the last sentence, on page 


|6, misstated, in referring to the bill (H. | 


R, 699) pending in Congress dealing with 
the prevention of fraudulent or improper 


'practice before the Patent Office, the| 


supervision which the Patent Office now 
exercises, under its rules, over persons 
practicing before it. 

The sentence, 
Patent Office has no control over per- 


|sons “who are not members of the bar” 


should have stated that the Patent Of- 
fice has no control over pefsons who are 
not registered as patent attorneys. 

Rule 17 of the Patent Office, 
prescribing conditions under which at- 
iorneys may represent clients, provides 
in subparagraph (g) that “No person not 
registered or entitled to recognition as 
above provided will be permitted to pros- 
applicantions before the Patent 
Office.” 

The Patent Office as well exercises 
supervision over advertisements of reg- 
istered patent attorneys, subparagraph 
(h) of rule 17 providing that every at- 
torney registered to practice “shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner of Patents for 
approval copies of all proposed adver- 
tising matter, circulars, letters, cards, 
etc., intended to solicit patent business, 
and if it be not disappointed by him and 
the attorney so notified within 10 days 
after submission, it may be considered 
approved.” Any registered attorney 
sending out or using disapproved mat- 
ter, it is provided, shall be subject to 
suspension or disbarment. 

The Commissioner of Patents, by rule 
22, is given power to suspend or exclude 
from further practice before the Patent 
Office any person guilty of gross mis- 


| conduct or who refuses to comply with 


the rules and regulations, or who at- 
tempts to defraud, deceive, mislead or 
threaten any applicant or prospective ap- 
plicant. 

The bill (H. 


R. 699) referred to in 


| the article would make it unlawful for 


any person to practice or held himself 
out “as a patent agent or attorney un- 
less he is duly recognized to practice 
before the United States Patent Office.” 
Sphienrhipseaceaetnaiciaiidacnipa dita ttt nies cache 
the appellants individually. And, whats 
ever rights they may have ex contractu, 
we agree with the court below that they 
have no suchinterest in the patent it- 
self as will support a suit for infringe- 


whicn stated that the! 


after | 


Levi L. Davis. 
Cornelius D. Meaney. 
. Luther W. Cartwright. 
| 330. Charles H. Beasley. 
| .-349. The Cordon. 
| . Marshall Field Co. 
| - James L. White. 
- Scott Umsted. 
| E-575. Federal Motor Truck Co. 
| J-644. James Keith, Trading as Birming- 
|}ham Commission Company. (Calendared on 
plaintiff’s motion.) 

H-183. William Fitzherbert West and| 
Helen W. West. 

K-72, Moore Shipbuilding Company. 

H-375. Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation. | 
| H-27. The Steel Products Engineering 
Company. 

K-476. American-Hawaiian S. S. Company. | 

H-239, Martin M. Philipsborn.’ 

; D-388. Robert Esnault-Pelterie. 
| K-424. Thomas H. Emerson. 

H-364. American Bridge Company. (Cal-| 
endared on plaintiff’s motion.) 

E-612. John M. Enright and Andrew} 
Fletcher Jr., as receivers of W. & A, 
Fletcher Co. (Remanded for further argu- 
ment.) 

33966. Willard S. Isham, executor estate | 
Clara H. Isham, deceased. (Calendared by 
court.) 

K-98. The Standard Slag Co. 
dared by court.) 
| K-85. Albert Hoffman, surviving execu- 
tor, etc. (Calendared by court.) 

E-260 Acme Operating Corporation. 
(Calendared by court.) 

K-253. Douglas H. Sprunt. 
by court.) 

K-357. Whitney Bodden 
(Calendared by court.) 

30372. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (Calendared by court.) 

30373. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (Calendared by court.) 

30374. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
|Dock Co. (Calendared by court.) 
| 30375. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co, (Calendared by court.) | 

J-446. Oxford Paper Company. 
dared by court.) 

H-279. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. | 
(Calendared by court.) 

J-608. Olaf G. S. Simonstad. 

D-128. Herbert Lasher. 

J-614. Joseph Tetley & Company. 
| E-427. The Blackfeet and other tribes of 
| Indians. 
| F-203. Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. (On 
new trial by plaintiff.) 

E-588. The Highland Milk Condensing Co. 
| (On new trial by plaintiff.) 
| Law Calendar 

H-137. Matson Navigation Co. (Defend- 
ant’s motion to dismiss for want of juris- 
diction.) 

L-223. Beneficial Loan 
lehem. (Demurrer.) 

L-122. Nitro Chemical Corporation. (De- 
murrer.) 

J-615. Wright & Graham Company. 
murrer to amended petition.) 

L-286. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
murrer.) 

L-297. Birkel Music Company. 
rer.) 

L-203. Knollwood Club. 

L-371. Susan ve Cook. 
motion to dismiss for wauat of jurisdiction.) 

K-377. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. (Demurrer to amended 
petition.) 

J-204, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Com- 


(Calen- 


(Calendared 
Shipping Co. 


(Calen- 





| Society of Beth- 
(De- 
(De- 
(Demur- 


: (Demurrer.) 


jthe Federal 


(Defendant’s | 


low provisions for the issuance of sewer | 
warrants to defray the cost of sewer} 
construction and their payment out of 
the appropriate sewer fund. 

Counsel for plaintiff are doubtless cor- | 
rect in saying that, as between the own- 
ers of the benefited property and the city, 
village or borough which is made the 
custodian of the sewer fund pending the | 
liquidation of the warrants, such moneys | 
are trust funds, the ymunicipality being | 
the trustee and the warrant holders and 
assessed property owners the benefi- 
ciaries. Counsel may be right also in 
their conclusion of fact that “the security 
of the purchasers” of sewer warrants 
may be somewhat impaired and the in- 
terest of the property owners jeopard- 
ized by a decision that when such funds 
are deposited in a bank the resulting} 
claim, in case of insolvency of the deposi- 
tory, is not preferred. But that decision 
must follow notwithstanding. The re-| 
sulting disadvantages may be sufficient 
to control future legislative policy, but 
they cannot control judicial action as the 
law now stands. 

Preference for State Only 

There is some authority for the view| 
that because at common law the Brit- | 
ish Crwn had a preference over general | 
creditors, the States of our Union have} 
succeeded to that right. Robinson v. 
Bank of Darien, 18 Ga. 65; note, 5 L.| 
R. A. (N. S.) 889. That rule has not 
gained currency. It seems to carry too| 
far the effects of our wholesale adoption | 
of the common law at the creation of | 
our State. The contrary opinion _ pre-; 
vailed in Middlesex County v. State Bank 
at New Brunswick, 29 N. J. Eq. 268, af- 
firmed, 30 N. J. Eq. 311. There it was 
suggested, most pertinently, that even 
Government, which as a 
creditor must possess as high a pre- 
rogative right “as any sovereignty could | 
under a government republican in form” 
had never attempted an exercise of the 
prerogative of the English Crown but 
depended only on such right as Con- 
gress had declared it should have. And 
Chancellor Kent was of the view that 
our States had no standing as pre-! 
ferred creditors other than that given 
by statute. 1 Kent’s Com. 247-8. 

All public moneys are in a very real 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.] 


‘Late Chief Justice 
Is to Be Honored 








Supreme Court Also to Pay 
Tribute to Associate 


Following a long established custom, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
will convene at 10 a. m., Dec. 13, to take 
appropriate action in memory of the late 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft and 
the late Associate Justice Edward Terry 





pany. (Defendant’s special answer and plea 
to the jurisdiction.) 

L-422. George B. Gibbons & Co, (De- 
murrer.,) 

L-416. M. A. Long Company. 

L-262. The Seminole Nation. 
ant’s motion to dismiss.) 

L-263. The Creek Nation. 
motion to dismiss.) 

Dec. 1 

Call of general docket; call of trial cal- 
;endar; call of law calendar. 
Law calendar for the day: L-223, Bene- 


(Defend- 
(Defendant’s 





(Demurrér.) le 


ficial Loan Society of Bethlehem; L-122, 
itro Chemical Corporation; K-377, The 
utual Life Insurance Company of New 
York; L-262, The Seminole Nation; L-263, 
The Creek Nation. . 


ment, N 
There was no error in granting the M 
motion to dismiss, and the decree of dis- 
missal is accordingly affirmed. 


Sanford, it was announced orally by the 
Clerk of the Court, Charles Elmore Crop- 


y. 

Members of the bar of the court have 
been notified of the meeting for the occa- 
sion by the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher. 

Mr. Cropley stated that, following the 
entry of the members of the court for 
the session a chairman and secretary will 
be elected and a committee appointed to 
adopt resolutions to be later submitted 
to the court by the Attorney General. 

A committee of the bar of the court in 
charge of arrangements, consisting of 





1930. 


Workmen's compens 
to eye as cause of b 
against testimony of eye experts— ; 

The testimony of an employe seeking 


ever had any trouble with his eyesight prio 
bn ee following the accident the eyesight in one eye began to 
without expert evidence as to the cause of 
t to sustain a finding of the Compensation 
per cent to the accident and 50 per cent 


tha " L 
diminish and finally failed entirely, 


the loss of the eyesight, was sufficien 
Board that the blindness was due 50 
to a preexisting disease, 
that the blindness was 4 
manner whatever to the accident. 


Edgewater Coal Co. v. Ramey et al.; K 


although three eye specialists testified f 1 
due to a preexisting disease and was not due in any 


ation—Proceedings—Evidence—Cause of disability—Injury 
lindness—Sufficiency of evidence—Testimony of employe as 


r blindness of one eye 


compensation fo 
or to the accident and 


or the employer 


y. Ct. Appls., Oct. 24, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Industrial Commission—Jurisdiction of 


physician’s claim for treatment— 


i ission of Oklahoma did not have ju 
She ee ae ating an injured employe, in the absence of a 


Workmen’s Compensaticn Law, for compensation 
medical attention 


cian’s claim for services in tre 
claim by the employe, under the 
for the injuries, since the claim for 


risdiction of a physi- 


ig ancillary to the main 


proceeding for compensation for the injuries. 


O’Mara et al. v. Andrews ‘et al.; Okla. 


Summary of opin 
heading of “Index an 


| Index and 
Federal and State 


Sup. Ct., No. 20818, Nov. 18, 1930. 


ions published in full text in this issue appears junder the 
d Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Summary 
Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Insolvency—Payment of claims—Preferred creditors—Village funds— 


Moneys belongin 
general credit in a 
make the village a pre 
the village and the own 
ments, since be 
ship between the i 
v. Village of Graceville et al. (Minn. Sup. 


ferred creditor, alt 


deposit was a general and 1 ( 
bank and the village was that of debtor and creditor.—Campion 


g to a Minnesota village’s sewer fund deposited to the village’s 
bank, were not funds, on the insolvency of the bank, so as to 


hough they were trust funds as between 


ers from whom the moneys had been collected as assess- 


not a special deposit and the relation- 


Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2974, Nov. 29, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Parties plaintiff— 


Plaintiffs who are no 
fringement unless they *te grantees or 
part, or unless they are grantees of an 
some specified territory —Wyman et al. 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily, 2974, Nov. 


t owners of patent in suit cannot maintain suit for in- 


assignees of the patent in whole or in 
exclusive right under the patent within 
v. Monolith Portland Cement Co. et al. 
2974, Nov. 29, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Parties plaintiff—Title— 


Where plaintiffs agreed 
patent and patentee agree 
facture and sell un t 
not formed because of di i 
in patent as will permit them >to brin 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. et al. 
1930. 


to join patentee in organizing corporation to promote 
d to grant such corporation exclusive license to manu- 
der the patent and to so license others, but corporation was 
sagreement as to its form, the plaintiffs have no interest 
g suit for infringement.—Wyman ‘et al. v. 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily, 2974, Nov. 29, 


Dee eTTT anna 


the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thatcher, George W. Wickersham, 
George E. Hamilton, Charles Warren and 
John S. Flannery, it was stated, has al- 
ready appointed a committee to draft ap- 
propriate resolutions to be submitted at 
the meeting for adoption and later pres- 
entation to the court. This committee 
on resolutions includes Elihu Root; John 
W. Davis, of New York; Frederic wW. 
Mansfield; Bentley W. Warren, of Bos- 
ton; George Wharton Pepper, of ~Phila- 
delphia; William Cabell Bruce, of Balti- 
more; William L. Frierson, of Chatta- 
nooga; T. W. Gregory, of Houston; New- 
ton D. Baker, of Cleveland; Joseph S. 
Graydon, of Cincinnati; Walter L. 
Fisher, of Chicago; Charlés W. Bunn, of 


| St. Paul; William V. Hodges, of Denver; 
| Garret W. McEnerney, of San Francisco; 


and Frederic D. McKenney and J. Harry 
Covington, of Washington. 


| Action Filed to Compe 


Grant of Electrical Patent 


Suit to compel the issuance of letters 
patent on an invention of “useful im- 
provements in circuit interrupters” has 
been filed in the equity side of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia by Walter M. Austin and Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany against Commissioner of Patents 


Thomas E. Robertson. 

The invention is described in the bill 
of complaint as, being a “device for au- 
tomatically interrupting an _ electrical 


and report facts relating to any alleged’ 
violation of the anti-trust acts by any 
corporation.” Section 9 of the organic 
act provides in part that “the Commis- 
sion shall have power to.require by 
subpoena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of all 
such documentary evidence relating to 
any matter under investigation.” 

It is argued on behalf of the Commis- 
sion that Congress can, and, by sections 
6 and 9 of the act, has, delegated to 
the Federal Trade Commission its in- 
vestigational powers, including the right 
of subpoena, and that Senate resolution 
163 conforms to the provisions of section 
6(d) and appropriately authorizes an in- 
vestigation to which the provisions of 
section 9 for compulsory process attach. 

On the other hand it is contended in 
the brief filed on behalf of the Federa- 
tion and the Milling Company that the 
primary question involved in the case 
is not the constitutionality of a grant 
from Congress in the organic act of the 
power to compel the appearance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents 
|by subpoena, but whether or not such 
a grant has in this instance been made, 
“We maintain that no such grant was 
made,” the brief states. 


Violation Claimed as Necessary 


The investigation commenced by the 
| Commission was not authorized by sec- 
tion 6(d) of the organic act, it is claimed 
| by counsel for the Federation and the 
| Milling Company, because the Senate 
| resolution did not allege violations of 
the anti-trust laws by any one or any 
corporation, but purported to authorize 
a complete economic investigation of 
the milling and baking industry far be- 
yond any power conferred upon the 
Commission by section 6(d). “The Com- 
mission’s power to issue~ and enforce 
subpoenas is confined to proceedings 
where there is some charge before it of 
a violation of the anti-trist acts,” i% 
is stated. 


The Millers’ National Federation is not 
a corporation within the meaning of the 
organic act, it alleges, and, therefore, is 
not subject to investigation under any 
section of the act. “To construe sections 
6 and 9 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act as authorizing the issuance of 
subpoenas in such a general investiga- 
tion as is here involved and without any 
complaint of violation of existing law 
would be to render those provisions of 
the act unconstitutional,” counsel assert. 

A further contention made against the 
claims of the Commission is that if it 
should be assumed that the Commission 
in the first instance had legal authority 
to enforce its orders and the subpoenas 
issued thereunder, such authority has 
lapsed because the Commission has made 
a final report to the Senate officially 
concluding its investigation under reso- 
lution 163 and surrendering. any power 
derived under that resolution. 

Robert E. Healy, Chief Counsel, Martin 
A, Morrison, Assistant Chief Counsel, 
and James T. Clark, appear as attorneys 
for the Commission, Attorneys for the 
Federation and the Milling Company, are 
Edward S. Rogers, Stephen A. Foster, 
Karl D. Loos and E. Barrett Prettyman, 
of Washington. 

— 
with electrical energy by such circuit, 
by means of a supplemental latching or 
locking device to prevent the accidental 
tripping of the breaker by reason of 





‘circuit upon the happening of some ab-| 
}normal condition which, if permitted to/shocks or jars, such, for example, as 
continue, might destroy or seriously in-| those caused by firing guns on armed 
jure the translating devices supplied|naval vessels.” 
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AvrHorizeD SratTements ONLY ARE PreseNTED HereIn, Berne 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Court Upholds Taxpayer in Method 


Used for Fixing Value on Inventory 








Commissioner’s Method of App 


lying One 


Year’s Cost Proportion to Consigned Goods 
So as to Show Larger Income Rejected 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The method adopted 
by the taxpayer for determining the 
value of its invgntories should have been 
adopted rather than the one used by the 
Commissioner, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit held in this 
case. 

The taxpayer sold goods on consign- 
ment and the cost inventory of those 
goods was a factor in determining the 
amount of profit. The taxpayer appor- 
tioned the consigned goods upon the 
same basis as stock at the factory and 
applied the cost percentage for the 
proper years; the Commissioner applied 
the entire final inventory for 1926 to the 
cost proportion for that year. Since 
the cost percentage in 1926 was greater 
than in previous years, the Commis- 
sioner’s method showed a larger income 
than the method used by the taxpayer, 
the opinion explained, holding that the 
taxpayer’s method which was approxi- 
mately correct should be used, rather 
than the Commissioner’s method, which 
was clearly wrong. 





Rookwoop PoTTERY COMPANSY 
Vv. 

CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5375. 

Petitioh to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Betore DENISON, Hicks and HICKEN- 

LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 12, 1930 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—For several 
years prior to 1890, the Rookwood Pot- 
tery Co., at Cincinnati, had been develop- 
ing the production of highly artistic pot- 
tery and, from a stage which at first was 
experimental and of the laboratory char- 
acter, had progressed toward a commer- 
cial enterprise. In 1890 it was fairly es- 
tablished, and had become enough of a 
commercial success to be self-supporting. 


Intangibles Tréated as 


Capital Investment 

The enterprise, then a private associa- 
tion or partnership, had acquired patents 
upon processes, and had a registered 
trade mark and a good will, in the senses 
that, under its trade name and trade 
mark, it had taken many awards and 
prizes in exhibitions, and had acquired a 
reputation as a leader in its line in the 
United Stat.s—indeed, was almost 
unique—and that a substantial and in- 
creasing market for its wares had been 
created. In 1890 it was incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, said to be 
all paid in. 

All the tangible assets of the existing 

enterprise were inventoried at about 
$24,000; the intangible assets—trade 
mark, patents and good will—were called 
worth about $16,000; and $40,000 of the 
stock was issued, as fully paid, to the 
existing owners. The remaining $10,000 
of the stock was sold for cash, at par, 
to Cincinnati purchasers in order to pro- 
vide working capital. 
_ From that time on, the business 
Pryatly, prospered. It carried on its 
books this $16,000 item for intangibles as 
a capital stz*k liability. After four years, 
in view of an accumulation of surplus of 
substantial profits each year, the direc- 
tors thought best to and did charge off 
this item of intangibles, and it did not 
thereafter appear on the books as a part 
of the capital investment. 

In making its profit returns for the 
years 1921 and 1922, the company consid- 
ered this $16,000 as invested capital; the 
Commissioner held that -it was not, and 
increased the tax accordingly; the Board 
of Tax Appeals affirmed the Commis- 
sioner, and the taxpayer now presents 
this appeal. 

Section 326(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 (42 S., page 274), provides that 
there may be included in “invested capi- 
tal,” among other items, the following: 
“(4) intangible property bona fide paid 
in, for stock or shares, prior to Mar. 3, 
1917, in an amount not exceeding the 
actual cash value of such property at the 
time paid in * * *.” In aid of uniformity 
in determining the cash value of such 
intangibles, the department adopted a 
regulation, which is copied in the 
margain ('). 


Taxpayer Subjected 
To Burden of Proof 


Consideration of the question involved 
should begin by observing that the tax- 
payer had before the Commissioner and 
has on appeal, the burden of proof upon 
its proposition that these intangibles, 
in 1890, fairly had an actual value of 
$16,000. Considerable proof to that end 
was introduced. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals has made no definite finding that 
these assets did not have this value, or 
that the fair value was some smaller 
sum. 

It has contented itself with holding 
that the taxpayer has not sufficiently 
proved its proposition. In such a situa- 
tion, cases may well arise where, in spite 
of its negative form, the conclusion of 
the Board would have the character of a 


finding of fact; but here we think it clear 


that a question of law is involved. The 
epirion of the Board shows that it re- 
garded the taxpayer as under the legal 
burden of proving this value “with cer- 


tainty”; and upon this basis it concluded 


that uncertainty remained. In this prem- 
ise, we think the Board was in error. 

We see no reason why the taxpayer did 
not make its case when it put in proofs 
clearly and distinctly tending to show 
this value; and when the proofs so intro- 
duced remained unchallenged by con- 


trary proofs or by destructive analysis, it 
was the duty of the Commission to de+ 


cide the issue in accordance with the 
proof then appearing before him; and it 
was, we think, the duty of the Board to 
take the same view. The Blackstonian 
“certainty to a common intent” ought to 
be sufficient. 


Certainty in Computations 
Said to Be Impossible 


Returning to the actual proofs: In the 
nature of things certainty was impossi- 
ble. The transaction occurred more than 
25 years before; most of those actively 
engaged were dead; the books and rec- 


ords of the original enterprise and of the 


early years of the corporate business 
were mostly lost or destroyed. There 
was no doubt that these patents and this 
registered trade mark existed in 1890, 
and that a very high reputation for the 
product had been established. 

The enterprise had become substan- 
tially self-supporting; and this does not 
happen in this kind of manufacture until 
after the product has made a place in the 
market. That kind of reputation and 
success is good will. The decision of the 
Board assumes that there could have 


been no good will if there had been no 
net profits. This is clearly wrong; many 
an enterprise has been, by its good will, 
sustained and carried through a non- 
profit period. It is thus clear to us that 
these intangibles had a real and substan- 
tial value; and the only question is-~ 
how much? 

They might well have been appraised 
at a high figure, as shown by the subse- 
quent history. The later success upon a 
large scale was doubtless built, in great 
degree, ‘pon the foundation of these in- 
tangibles; it had little other base. In- 
stead of appraising at some optimistic 
figure, as would have been done by less 
conservative organizers, these people 
fixed the valuation at $16,000. 


Valuation Confirmed 
By Sale Price of Stock 


The law of Ohio, doubless, familiar to 
the organizers and their counsel, permit- 
ted property to be used in payment for 
stock only at the actual cash value of the 
property, and these organizers and their 
advisers cannot now be presumed to have 
intended a violation of this law. _ The 
contemporaneous sale of the remainder 


|of the capital stock, for cash, at par, con- 


firmed this valuation. : 

Every one who purchased any of this 
stock thereby joined in this appraisal of 
these intangibles; it was only this ap- 
praisal that gave this additional capital 
stock the par value at which it was sold 
on the market. Upon the whole, we can- 
not doubt that the “earnings attributable 
to such intangible assets while in the 
hands of the predecessor owners,” the 
“earnings of the corporation attributable 
to the intangible assets after the date of 
their acquisition,” and “representative 
sales of the stock at about the date of 
the acquisition” made up sufficient evi- 
dence to meet whatever burden of proof 
may rest upon this taxpayer, and to jus- 
tify and require the inclusion of this 
amount in “invested capital.” 

The facts appearing as they do, it be- 
comes of negligible importance that the 
directors had not, continued to carry 
these intangibles as an asset on the 
books. That fact is no more important 
here than it would be if the corporation 
had paid for the intangibles in cash in- 
stead of in stock. The cutting out of 
this class of assets from the capital 
stock account, was in accord with the 
best and most prudent practice of the 
time. 


Merchandising Plan 


Described by Court 

For the years 1923, 4, 5 and 6, another 
question arises. The amount of profits 
each year cannot be completely deter- 
mined without comparing the beginning 
and the closing inventories. This com- 
pany was unique, in its commercial as 
well as in its artistic methods. . It under- 
took—as all agree it should do—to make 
these inventories upon a cost basis; but 
there were great practical difficulties. 

The cost of individual pieces could not 
be kept; a great proportion of them de- 
veloped into failures somewhere in the 
process; and the cost of these, as well as 
the more general overhead, must be ap- 
portioned. When the individual article 
was finished, its selling value, depending 
as it did upon individual qualities, could 
not be based upon cost, and the practice 
was for the department head to mark 
upon it what he thought the proper sell- 
ing retail price. 

The goods when finished were not sold 
to wholesale or retail dealers. They were 
placed with retailers throughout the 
country upon consignment, and were in- 
voiced and accounted for upon the basis 
of this marked selling price. The dealers 
accounted for each article when sold, and 
from time to time returned the articles 
which did not sell in their locality. These 
articles would then be sent to other deal- 
ers, or might remain for a time at the 
factory. 

It would, therefore, at all times, hap- 
pen that the factory stock contained 
some new articles which had never been 
sent out, and some returned articles 
waiting reconsignment, and these re- 
turned articles would be one, two or 
three years old, as the case might be. 
The stock in the hands of dealers 
would have the same characteristics, 
varying from articles just received to 
those which had been in stock for some 
time. 


Factory Inventory 


Accepted as Correct 

The company’s records show, for each 
year, the selling value of the total prod- 
uct made that year and the total cost 
thereof. Thus the sellng value inven- 
tory could be! reduced to the cost value 
inventory. This method was applied, in 
detail, each year, to the stock on hand at 
the factory, and it was feasible, as each 
article was stamped with the production 
year as well as with the value. This 
method of making the factory inventory 
is accepted as correct. 

Prior to 1927, the factory did not keep 
a record of the year of manufacture of 
the ‘articles out on consignment, so that 
it was impossible for it to make up this 
cost inventory of consigned goods on an 
absolutely accurate basis; but it adopted 
what it considered the closest possible 
approximation. 

It apportioned the consignment goods 
among the different manufacturing years 
upon the same basis shown by the stock 
at the factory. It thus concluded that of 
the goods in ‘the possession of a particu- 
lar consignee, 30 per cent were of the 
last year, 30 per cent of the year before, 
and 20 per cent of each of the two 
earlier years—or whatever proportion 





the factory inventory might indicate. 

This was important, because the per- 
centage of cost for each year must be 
applied to the selling value of the total 
for that year, and because this percent- 
age was rapidly changing and increasing. 
These cost percentages were approxi- 
mately: For 1923, 31 per cent; for 1924, 
387 per cent; for 1925, 44 per cent, and 
for 1926, 58 per cent, and when the tax- 
payer took its selling value inventory at 
the end of 1926 ($564,000) and appor- 
tioned the consignment goods to the va- 
rious years in accordance with its 
method, and applied to each year’s prod- 
uct the cost percentage for that year, it 
produced a cost value inventory of about 
$194,000. 


Taxpayer’s Method 
Found Preferable 


The Commissioner, however, applied 
to this entire final inventory of 1926, the 
cost proportion for the year 1926, and 
found a cost value of $325,000—a dif- 
ference of $131,000. There was a similar 


comparative appraisal at the beginning 
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S pecial Session on 


State of Oregon: 


No special session of the Oregon 
Legislature will be called because of 
the decision of the State Supreme Court 
invalidating the intangible tax law, the 
| Governor of Oregon, A. W. Norblad, said 
in a recent statement. 


The intangible tax money should be 
immediately returned as one of the first 
jacts of the next regular session of the 
Legislature beginning in January, the 
Governor declared. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Ever since the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the intangibles tax 
law was handed down, I have given care- 
fui thought and study to the necessity 
for calling a special session of the Leg- 
islature. During this time I have care- 
fully examined the tax structure, includ- 
ing all estimates of receipts from ail 
sources during the biennium 1929-1930. 
The receipts in many instances far ex- 
ceed the amount of estimated revenue. 
For instance, the estimate of receipts for 
the biennium 1929-1930 of inheritance 
tax was $1,100,000. The actual receipts 
to date are over $2,000,000. The esti- 
mate in the 1930 tax levy of receipts 
from the intangibles and excise tax was 
$900,000, yet the receipts were over $1,- 
500,000. A comparison of the estimated 
receipts with actual receipts in many 
|other instances such as the Corporation 
Department, Insurance Department, etc., 
shows a considerable increase over the 
estimate. There are many other figures 
which I could quote but it is unnecessary 
to do so. Suffice it to say that such 
study of figures convinces me that the 
Tax Commission can reduce the general 
property tax by a substantial amount for 
next year without additional legislation, 
and under existing laws. 

The recently enacted income tax can 
reasonably be expected, together with 
the excise tax, to produce sufficient rev- 
enue to offset the loss of the intangibles 
tax. The receipts from the latter tax 
have been excluded from my calcula- 
tions. The law was declared to be in- 
valid, and I have believed. from the first 
that the honor of the State and keep- 
ing faith with the taxpayers, demands 
that this money be returned unless a 
valid law were passed wherein and 
whereby, with proper exemptions, the 
money received under this law could 
legally be applied to the burden of gov- 
ernment. My study convinces me that 
a a a a 


of the year, and as the percentage figure 
for 1926 had been 58 per cent and for 
1925 only 44 per cent, the gain in inven- 
tory during 1926 was, by the Commis- 
sioner’s figures, increased $67,000 over 
the taxpayer’s figures. 

Owing to the constantly increasing cost 
proportion during these four years, the 
total income increase made by the Com- 
missioner is about $120,000. The con- 
trolling question in any such problem as 
between two methods is, which more 
truly reflects the income? It is recog- 
nized, of course, that income many times 
cannot be accurately stated. 

It can only be, in the language of the 
statute, “reflected.” If, as between two 
possible methods, it were a matter of 
uncertainty which gave the truer reflec- 
tion, it would be within the discretion of 
the Commissioner to choose; and we 
would not and could not review that dis- 
cretion. 

We think this is not a case of such un- 
certainty; but that, quite clearly, the 
method used by the taxpayer gives the 
truer reflection. Comparing the two 
here, we see that the taxpayer’s method 
may be substantially accurate in every 
respect. No one can say that it is not. 
The stock in the hands of the consignee 
may not be in the same proportion as the 
stock in the factory, but taking all of 
the consignees together, why would it 
not be? 

The method presents an intelligble and 
fairly logical, and probably an approxi- 
mately correct, result. It was doubtless 
adopted in good faith by the taxpayer in 
an effort to get at the best method of 
representing the truth to its stockholders, 
and it should not be discarded unless it is 
essentially wrong—not merely because it 
may not be exactly right. 

On the other hand, the method of the 
Commissioner is demonstrably and al- 
ways wrong. The stock in the hands of 
every consignee is made up of the prod- 
uct of several years. To reach its cost 
upon the basis of the cost for the last 
year, the highest year of the period, 
brings a result which is plainly erron- 
eous, and cannot possibly truly reflect 
the income. 

We think it was not within the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner to reject the 
method which was doubtless . approxi- 
mately correct, and perhaps almost 
exactly right, and adopt a method which 
was certainly wrong. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is reversed; and the case remanded for 
appropriate further proceedings. 

(*) Article 851.—Tr. Reg. 62. Intangible 
property paid in.—The actual cash value of 
intangible property paid in for stock or 
shares must be determined in the light of 
the facts in each case. Among the factors 
to be considered are (a) the earnings at- 
{tinge to such intangible assets while in 
the hands of the predecessor owner; (b) the 
earnings of the corporation attributable to 
the intangible assets after the date of their 
acquisition; (c) representative sales of the 
stock of the corporation at or about the 
date of the acquisition of the intangible 
assets; and (d) any cash offers for the pur- 
chase of the business, including the intangi- 
ble property, at or about the time of its 
acquisition. A corporation claiming a value 
for intangible property paid in for stock or 
shares should file with its return a full 
statement of the facts relating to such val- 
uation. 
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Inventories—Valuation of inventories—Goods on consignment— 

In order to make up the cost inventory of consigned goods, the taxpayer 
apportioned such goods among the manufacturing years 1923-1926 upon the same 
basis shown by stock at the factory; the Commissioner applied to the entire final 
inventory of 1926, the cost proportion for that year which was greater than in 
previous years; held that it was not within the discretion of the Commissioner to 
reject the taxpayer’s method which was doubtless approximately correct, and, 
ee many almost exactly right, and adopt a method which was certainly wrong.— | 

ockwood Pottery Co. v. Commissioner. 





Invested capital—Trade marks, patents and goodwill—1921 Act— 

The taxpayer has sustained the burden of proving that certain intangibles had 
an actual value of $16,000 in 1890 and such intangibles were properly included in 
invested capital for 1921 and 1922, although not carried 
books.—Rockwood Pottery Co. v. Commissioner. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Governor of. Oregon Declines to Call 








I might say that, in addition to the 
reasons*I have given, the following are 
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Intangible Tax Law 





Money Should Be Immediately Returned to Taxpayers, 
He Says, Because of Decision Invalidating Act 





Salem, Nov. 28. 


only a special session could legally ap- 
propriate to State purposes the money 
actually collected under the intangibles 
tax law and now in the hands of the 
State Treasurer. However, as I sense 
the opinion of the people, they are op- 
posed to a special session, and therefore 
the intangibles tax money should be im- 
médiately returned as one of the first 
acts of the next regular session of the 
Legislature beginning in January. To 
do otherwise would cause the peaple of 
this State to lose confidence in their 
public officials and in their form of gov- 
ernment. After a thorough considera- 
tion of the entire subject and looking 
at it from every angle and in the light 
of what I believe to be public opinion, 
I deem a. special session unnecessary and 
therefore no call for one will be made. 


objections to the special session itself: 


(a) The question would arise as to 
the membership legally constituting a 
special session. 


(b) In addition there, too, arises the 
danger of a referendum as to any such 
special session legislation, leaving the 
possibility of nothing being accomplished. 

(c) A special session limited as it is 
in time could not give that careful 
thought and consideration to the prob- 
lems before it that a regular session 
could with more time for deliberation. 


| 


Duty Upheld on New Chairs | 
With Antique Velvet Covers | 


New York, Nov. 28.—High back easy | 
chairs, the frames being modern and the 
green velvet coverings admittedly being 
antique, must pay duty as entireties as 
in chief value of velvet, the United States | 
Customs Court has just ruled. Over- 
ruling a protest of Morris Friedman of 
Philadelphia, the court decides that duty 
was properly imposed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1206, Tariff 
Act of 1922. 


classifications, the frames, under para- 
graph 410, Act of 1922, as furniture of 
wood, with duty at 33 1-3 per cent ad 
valorem, and the velvet coverings under 
paragraph 1708, as artistic antiquities, | 
duty free. (Protest 373994-G-73031). 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 28 
Paul Haberland, Docket No. 29289. 

Where in 1918 the Alien Property 
Custodian for the United States 
seized petitioner’s stock and sold it 
at a profit in the same year, and 
turned the proceeds over to peti- 
tioner in 1921, it is held that the 
profit is taxable to petitioner as in- 
come for the year 1918. 

ao Deutsch, Edwards, Inc., Docket 

08. 36893, 42168. 

Salvage value of logging equip- 
ment determined from the evidence. 

In determining the unit rate of 
depreciation per thousand feet as a 
step in computing depreciation upon 
the unit of production basis, both the 
additions to the physical equipment 
account and the additions to the 
available timber account Should, in 
the absence of evidence showing the 
exact date such additions were made, 
be averaged over the entire year. 

A certain contract held to be an 
assignment of a prior contract 
rather than a novation thereofa 

Evidence held insufficient to over- 
come the prima facie correctness of 
respondent’s determination of the 
value of the contract assigned. 








Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3388 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 

No. 3889. Wilbur-Ellis Co. 
States. Fish cake meal. Fish cake meal 
produced from sardine or pilchard, sal- 
mon and dog fish claimed free of duty as 


v. United 





The importer pleaded for separate | 
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Distribution and Consumption 


Of Food Studied by Agency Washington State 4 


Foodstuffs Division of Commerce Department Cooper- 
ates With Industries in Making Surveys 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


By Edward G. Montgomery 


Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


HILE the Foodstuffs Division of 

the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce concerns _it- 
self primarily with the development 
of foreign trade in American agricul- 
tural foodstuffs, it also has a wide 
range of activities in the domestic 
field. 

It works in close cooperation with 
various trade associations in the col- 
lection of statistical material on the 
domestic production, distribution and 
consumption of foodstuffs and in 
making various surveys in coopera- 
tion with industries. 

During the past nine years a good 
many services have been planned and 
carried out. During 1926 and 1927 a 
study was made on consumer prefer- 
ences in canned goods. The national 
candy survey was carried out in 1927 
and has been carried on to date, cover- 
ing a complete annual survey on dis- 
tribution of confectionery products and 
monthly statistics on production and 
sales. Other services on production of 
mayonnaise and sauer kraut have 
been completed and one on jams and 
jellies is under way. In addition, we 
are collecting figures on the produc- 
tion of a number of commodities, such 
as canned peas, corn, tomatoes and 
green beans. 

* * Ok 
HEN it is remembered that the 
importation of foodstuffs in the 
United States has an aggregate value 
of $800,000,000 per year, it will be 
understood how important this phase 
of the Division’s work is. 
While the Bureau does not encour- 
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oil cake under paragraph 1629, Tariff Act of 
1922, as fish imported for purposes other 
than human consumption under paragraph 
1575, as manures or fertilizer under para- 
graph 1583, or dutiable as waste at 10 
per cent under paragraph 1457. Customs 
Court held phrase “substances used chiefly 
for fertilizer” applies to chief use at the 
time immediately prior to or at_the time 
of importation rather than use at and prior 
to enactment of the tariff act, and that 
principle of minor use does not apply to 
provision for “manures.” Appeal from Ab- 
stract No. 13658. 

No. 3390. Merck & Co., Inc., v. United 
States. Sugar of milk. Sugar of milk 
claimed dutiable at 25 per cent under para- 
graph 5 of Tariff Act of 1922 as chemi- 
cal compounds held dutiable as “other 
sacchrides” at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 504. Appeal from T. D. 44135. 
Rehearing denied Sept. 23, 1930. 

No. 3391. Albert and Charles Boni (Inc.) 
v. United States, Periodical parts—printed 
matter. Question at issue is whether parts 
of an English periodical are entitled to 
free entry as periodicals under paragraph 
1625, Tariff Act of 1922, or dutiable as 
printed matter of bona fide foreign author- 
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ees 

ship at 15 per cent under paragraph 1310. 

Appeal from T. D. 44259. 

No. 3392. Henry Pollak (Inc.) v. United 
States. Wool-felt hat bodies. Wool-felt 
hat bodies claimed dutiable as manufac- 
tures not specially provided for wholly or 
in chief value of wool at 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1119, Tariff 
Act of 1922, on ground that uses for mak- 
ing articles other than articles of wear- 
ing apparel are substantial and practical, 
held properly classified as wearing apparel 
composed of wool under paragraph 1115. 
Appeal from T. D. 44283. 
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age the importation of competing 
products, there are many foods which 
we do not produce in this country, such 
as coffee, tea, spices, some sugar, 
fruits and other things, and of which 
we are engaged in securing adequate 
supply. The Bureau attempts to col- 
lect for the trade such information on 
these products as will be of assistance. 


For example, a large part of the 
tropical products mentioned above are 
produced in areas where there is little 
statistical information as to the crop, 
its quality, the amount in storage and 
the amount available for export. 
Through the Consular Service, which 
is represented in all parts of the world, 
it has been possible to collect quite 
complete information of this kind for 


the trade. 
DURING the iast two or three years 

there has been a great deal of in- 
terest in eliminating waste in distri- 
bution. The Division has carried out 
considerable work with the wholesale 
grocery trade in analyzing cost of 
handling various departments and 
various items for the purpose of find- 
ing where cost of handling is excessive 
and how this might be corrected. 
Preliminary surveys have also been 
made on the cost of warehousing in 
the wholesale trade, and on retail de- 
livery costs. 


Up to the present most of the work 
in the domestic field has been on an 
experimental basis to determine what 
kind of helpful information and serv- 
ices it is practicable to develop. 


* ca * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 1, R. H. Fiedler, Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Department 
of Commerce, discusses the various statistical studies conducted by the Division. 
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Assistant Attorney General 3 
Says Constitutional — 


Sales Tax Said 











a 


Amendment Renders In-_ 


come Levy Worthless 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Noy. 28. 
The recently adopted constitutional 
amendment does not prohibit a sales tax, 
but according to the State Tax 
sion would render a State income 


practically worthless, Assistant Attorney — 


General, E. W. Anderson, recently said 
in reply to an inquiry. His letter fol- 
lows in full text: 


We are in receipt of your letter of 
Nov. 10 referring to the recent amend- 
ment of Article VIL of the State consti- 
tution and asking, first, whether it wouid 
prohibit the legislature from passing a 
sales tax and, second, whether it would 
prohibit the Legislature from passing a 
State income tax or an excise tax on 
net earnings. 

Await Court Decision 


These are questions which will prob- 
ably not be settled definitely until the 
courts have an opportunity to pass upon 
them. There is nothing in the amend- 
ment itself which would operate as a 
bar to either a sales, income or excise 
tax on net earnings. The Tax Com- 
mission, as we understand it, feels, how 
ever, that the provision in the amend= 
ment expressly exempting credits rep- 
resenting property otherwise taxed im 
the State would operate to such disad- 
vantage as to make an income tax prac- 
tically worthless. The same objection 
does not exist as to a sales tax and 
probably not as to an excise tax meas= 
ured by net earnings. An income 
in our opinion, would be considered as 
a direct tax and undoubtedly, in view 
of the exemption above referred to, the 
courts would hold that you could not 
levy or collect an income tax upon any 
income derived from mortgages or other 
intangibles representing property in the 
State of Washington otherwise taxed. 
Whether or not this would seriously im< 
pair the revenues derived from an in- 
come tax is something else again. The 
Commission seems to feel that the ex= 
emptions would be so great as to reduce 
the tax revenues below practical require- 
ments, but we cannot believe that the 
results would be so far reaching. Un- 
doubtedly there is considerable income 
derived from mortgages upon real estate 
in the State of Washington but the ex- 
empt income would be negligible, in our 
estimation, compared with that which 


= be taxed under a géneral income 
ax. 


‘ 


As stated above, a sales tax would not 


be affected by the exemption of credits, 
_ We don’t know evactly what you have 
in mind when you speak of an excise 
tax on net earnings. A tax on the net 
earnings of individuals would be noth- 
ing but a personal income tax, An 


excise is generally levied for the exer= - 


cise of some privilege granted hy the 
State. You could hardly say thee the 
right to earn a livelihood and to egist 
as a citizen of the State would be a 
privilege which could be taxed by means 
of an excise. _ The State could, however, 
impose an excise tax on certain occu- 
pations, or it could impose an excise 
tax on special groups such as corpora- 
tions for the privilege of exercising 
corporate functions. I understand that 
some such tax is contemplated to re= 
lieve the bank-tax situation. The ques= 
tion then arises whether, in case the - 
islature should see fit to levy an excise 
tax on corporations measured by their 
net earnings, you could estimate the tax 
on the basis of any earnings derived 
from credits representing property oth- 
erise taxed in the State. The courts 
might say that you could not ignore the 
constitutional mandate by the simple 
expedient of adopting an elusive form 
of words, and they might hold that such 
an excise tax ought to be construed the 
Same as an income tax, so that no part 


p.|of the tax could be collected on income 


from credits representing property oth- 
erwise taxed. 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divie 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he given. 

Kans.—Problem of Sex Education in 
srpet. State Bd. of Health, Topeka, 
1930. 

Kans.—Political Career of Gen. James H, 
Lane, by Wendell Holmes Stephenson, Ph, 
D., La. State Univ. Kans. State Histori« 
cal Socy.—Vol. 111, 1930. Topeka, 1930. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929, to Sen= 
ate and House of Representatives. Rich- 
ard K. Convant, Comr. of Publie Welfare. 
Boston, 1930. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Medfield 
State Hospital, Dept. of Mental Diseases, 
for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929, to Gov. Wal- 
ter Rapp, Chrm., Brockton. Boston, 1930, 

Minn.—State Owned Lake Front Lands. aE 
Teununees State Auditor, 1930, St. Pau 


Minn.—Tax Laws of State of Minn., 1930, 
Compiled and Pub. by Minn. Tax Comm., 
N. A. Nelson, Secy. St. Paul, 1930. 

N. J.—Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund, 
State of N. J. 11th Ann. Rept. of Bd, 
of Trustees to Gov., by Chas. B. Boyer, 

Chrm., 1929—Jan. 1, 1930. Trenton, 1930, 
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Insurance 


Workmen’s Compensation 


tility Valuation |Purchases of Utilities Shares  |Telephone Rates (Special Additional Insurance _|Pennsylvania Act 
reued in Case | By Southern Concerns Outlined [py Michigan to | Requires Medical Examination Applied to New. 


{ In Supreme Court Transcript of Testimony at Federal, Inquiry Relates to| Insurance Class 


Transactions Involving Securities of Pdéwer 
Companies in Georgia 


Be Investigated Massachusetts Attorney General Holds That Second Life 
Policy, Paid for by Dividends on First, Con- 


stitutes a Distinct Form 


| 
e 


Economic Conditions as Well | 
As Reproduction Cost 
Claimed as Factor in Es- | 
timate of Rate Basis | 


‘Additional Valuation Set on) 


| 
,been approved by the Public Service | Bell Company Properties; 
| Commission of the State of Georgia pro-| 
| vides under article 355, “Interest dur-| 
|ing construction,” that only a proration | 
of discount and expenses shall be cap-| 
| italized. 


Fund for Expenses of 
Georgia Power Company 


| 
Q. Is there an item of something! 


over $1,700,000 included in the cost at! 


State Requires Certificate for 

‘Companies From Other 

States to Write Three 
Types of Policies 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 13 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- 
ness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Nov. 24, continued Nov. 25, 
26, and 28, and proceeds as follows: 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Nov. 28. 


Order to Reduce Charges ' Under section 123 of chapter‘175 of, in the law applicable to the facts which 
Restrained | the general laws of Massachusetts a life| you state to have been in existence in 
estrame | insurance company is required to give a| relation to the policy from which you had 
hceinreeeateasiihe | medical examination prior to the issu-| before you and as to which your ques- 
State of Michigan: |ance of an additional policy in accord-/| tion relates. I am of the opinion that 
Lansing, Nov. 28. | ance with the terms of a previous policy, | said St. 1926, c. 93, has not. changed the 
A new investigation of the operations | the dividends from which are to be ap-| law as set forth in said opiniou as con- 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Com-| Plied as premiums on _ the additional | cerns the facts which you have stated. 
pany will result from a decision by aj Policy, Attorney General Joseph E. War-| 4dditional Insurance Is 
three-judge statutory court at Detroit, mer held in an opinion given recently to) I 
restraining the Michigan Public Utilities the State Insurance Commissioner, Mer-' Jn Form of Separate Policy 
Commission from enforcing an order | on L. Brown. : | The said St., 1926, c. 93, by amending 
issued in 1926 for an aggregate reduc-| A policy form had been filed with Mr./G_ L,, c, 175, c. 139, has in substance 
tion of about $3,000,000 annually in the| Brown, it was explained, which provided| made the provisions of G. L., ¢. 175, s. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Nov. 28. 
Fire insurance companies of other 
States writing insurance against damage 
to property caused by smoke or smudge 
from oil-burning heating apparatus and 
damage to buildings or property by air- 
craft and motor vehicles are being re- 
quired to furnish the State Insurance 
Department with certificates of compli- 


_ The cost of reproduction was said not) 

/ mecessarily to be the sole or dominant} 
“element to be considered in determining ane & 
the value of public utility property and! Q. Were these subsidiaries sold for 
consideration of prevailing economic; some consideration? A. They were 
‘conditions was claimed as proper in| merged with the Georgia Power Com- page €87. A. Yes, cir, there ix an item| 

' argument before the Supreme Court of | pany. The other one was sold for cash. | o¢ $1,791,521.97. ’ ’ 

» the United States Nov. 24 in the case) Q. Who got'the cash? A. The Geor- . ’ = ‘ 

©” Railroad Seinisbies of Wisconsin v.| gia Light, Power & Railways. oo Sete So sere eel 


W. G. Maxcy, as Receiver for the Wash-|  Q. you are much more familiar with, estimated serileins:108- GetiienatarsSo-| 


bu-n Water Works Company, No. 464. 
The case was before the Supreme 


| this subject tHan I am, but I interpret 
| your report to mean that this transac- 


* Court on appeal from a decision of the|tion shows a loss to the Georgia Power 


_ that the utility 


Distirct Court for the Western District 
‘ef Wisconsin in which it was held that 
the Railroad Commission’s valuation of 
$75,000 placed upon the property of the 
Weshburn Water Works Co. for rate 
making purposes was arbitrary and con- 
fiscatory. 

Sue! O. Arno’’. »ppearing as counsel 
for the Railroazu Commission, explained 
to the court that on Dec. 4, 1928, the 
Commission entered an order in which 
it found that the fair value of the utility 
property for rate making purposes was 
£°3.000 and that the reproduction cost 

he property undepreciated was $114,- 

and depreciated was $87,116. 
After considering such economic fac- 
tors as recent ‘declines in population, dim- 
imutions in property values and the 
scarcity of industry in the City of Wash- 
burn the Railroad Commission estimated 
upon the rates fixed 
would earn a return of 7 per cent upon 
a velue of $75,000 which it thought was 
a reasonable value, Mr. Arnold said. 

The order of the Commission granted 
the Water Works Company a small in- 
crease in rates and denied the request 
for a much larger increase ir rates. 


‘ 
t 


Commission’s Contentions 

Mr. Arnold asserted that the Su- 
preme Court has never held that the sole 
basis for determining the value of utility 
property is the cost of reproduction and 
contended that the economic conditions 
in the City of Washburn sustain the 
finding that the value of the property 
does not exceed $75,000. He also argued 
that the lower court erred in holding that 
the return provided by the Railroad Com- 
Mi-sion was confisecatory. 

In answer to questions from the bench, 
M:. Arnold explained that the lower 
court refused to find that economic con- 
ditions is an element to be considered in 
ascertaining the value of public property. 


_ This, he said, was error as was the fail- 


- also 


‘ 
‘ 


ie 


“f 


ure to find that the Washburn Water 
Works ‘utility plant is larger than re- 
quired to serve the present population 
of the city. Mr. Arnold quoted figures 
showing that the population of the city 
has decreased from 4,900 in 1905 to 2,238 
as listed in the 1950 census. 


Mr. Arnold was questioned closely 
concerning the evidence of the alleged 
retrogressive conditions in Washburn. 
In answer to an inquiry from Justice 
Brandeis as to the cause of the alleged 
diminution in property value he said 
that Washburn is a lumber town, in 
which there are now only two indus- 
tries—an excelsior factory and a coal 
dock. 

Increase in Reproduction Cost 

On behalf of the Washburn Water 
Works Company it was argued by Mr. 
R. M. Rieser that the Commission in 
fixing the value of the property ignored 
actual operating expenses of the utility 
and substituted its own estimate of what 
should be proper operating expenses. 
In this way, he contended, the allowance 
for expenses of the company were de- 
creased by over $5,000. He further 
contended that the valuation figures 
adonvted by the Commission were inade- 
quate because the valuation figures of 
the Commission’s engineers were sub- 
mitted 11 months before the actual de- 
cision, during which time a material 
change in prices took place, the cost of 
reproducing the property increasing 
over $7,000. 

Mr. Rieser pointed out that the Com- 
mission used a split inventory valuation 
which was never offered in evidence and 
that the Commission changed its 
method of computing depreciation. In 
1923 the property which had been in 
place for 36 years was determined to 
be in 85.7 per cent condition, he said, 
while in 1928, five years later, the prop- 
erty was found to be in 76 per cent con- 
dition. “If the Commission had followed 
the same practice of depreciating the 
property in 1928 as it did in 1923,” Mr. 
Rieser stated, “it would have determined 
that the property was in 83 per cent 
condition instead of 76 per cent condi- 
tion.” 

Other Arguments Advanced 

The Commission refused to allow the 
utility to amortize its accumulated legal 
service fees, Mr. Rieser said, and con- 
tended that expenses could be reduced 
by $1,650 through the installation of a 
simetler pumping engine. Mr. Rieser 
quoted from the order of the Commis- 
sion and contended that this action of 
the Commission “was based upon pure 
sprcculation.” 

As to the contention that the utility 
plant is over built Mr. Reiser maintained 
that plant is not larger than is necessary 
and quoted figures indicating that there 
has been no falling off in revenues. 


Decrease in Wheat Stocks 
Shown in Weekly Review 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at United States 
markets on Nov. 22 were slightly smaller 
than on Nov. 15 but larger than a year 
ago, while stocks of corn Nov. 22 were 
larzer than in either of the preceding 
dates, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Noy. 28. 

Stocks of grain on Nov. 22 and Nov. 
15, respectively, were as follows, in 
bushe!s, according to the Department: 
Wheat, 209,291,000 and 210,993,000; corn, 
6.1°2.000 and 5,822,000; oats, 31,650,000 


"arr 32.386,000; rye, 17,389,000 and 17,- 


195 900; barley, 15,131,000 and 15,040,000; 
file-. 1,604,000 and 1,825,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
192,895,v00; corn, 2,639,000; oats, 30,200,- 


- 000; rye. 12,293,000; barley, 12,059,000; 


flax, 


a7) 


854,000. There were 26,200,000 
bushe!s of Canadian wheat in store in 


/ bord in United States markets Nov. 22,! 
compared with 


20,287,000 Nov. 15 and 


3,000 one year age. 


| Company ‘of $2,014.901.102? A. That 
jis right. 

| Q./Do you want to qualify that to 
any extent? If you do, you may. A. 
Not on the loss on the Georgia Com- 
pany’s books; no, sir. 

Q. Is there some explanation to go 
with it? A. Just the reason that the 
Southeastern Power & Light repur- 
chased them at the figure they figured 
the value of the company was when they 
repurchased them and the Georgia Com- 
pany stood the loss. 

Q. Yet they repurchased from the 
Georgia Power Company at $3,000,000 
plus the same property which they had 
previously sold to the Georgia Power 
Company at $15,000,000 plus. A. No 
properties. i 

Q. What? A. There were no properties 
beyond the stock, when they repur- 
chased it. ane 

Q. What had become of the properties ° 
A. The properties were merged with the 
Georgia Power Company. 

Q. This is all told in your report? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Everything you have told to us 
here, but with more detail? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us turn to the transaction in- 
volving the acquisition of the common 
shares of the Interstate Utilities Cor- 
poration. Did the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company acquire the common 
shares of the Interstate Public Utilities 
Corporation? A. Yes, sir, it did. 

Q. How many and when? A. It ac- 
quired 24,870 snares from F. R. Weller 
and others, under an agreement dated 
| Apr. 7, 1926, and 9,889 shares were ac- 
quired from miscellaneous sources. 

Q. What was the price paid per share? 
A. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company gave six-tenths of a share of 
its participating preferred stock for each 
share of common stock of the Interstate 
Utilities Corporation. 

Q. Was the Interstate Utilities Cor- 
poration an operating company? A. No, 
it was a holding company. 

Q. Was this stock, meaning the stock 


lof the Interstate Utilities Corporation, | 


| conveyed to the Georgia Power Com- 
‘pany? A. No, sir, the stock of the Mu- 
tual : t 
physical properties of Milledgeville 
Lighting Company and the Georgia 
Southern Power Company were conveyed. 
These three companies were subsidiaries 
of the Interstate Utilities Corporation. 

Q. There were securities of cther com- 
panies which were conveyed to the 
Georgia Power Company by the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, under 
the agreement of October, 1926, were 
there not. A. Yes, there were. 

Q. Where are those listed in your 
report, Exhibit 4722? A. On page 66 
of Exhibit 4722. 

Q. There you list costs involved in 
these other securities amounting to $38,- 
525,634? A, That is right. 

List Costs Involved 


In Securities Explained 

Q. Will you explain what those costs 
are? A. With the exception of ap- 
proximately $32,000,000 the balance of 
the amount is the cost of miscellaneous 
bonds, stocks and notes which were to 
be conveyed to the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. The $32,000,000 is made up of 
two items; first, $6,000,000 cash which 
was to be advanced to the Georgia Power 
Company as working capital which needs 
no explanation. Second, an amount of 
$26,559,184.83 represents the cost of call- 
ing $25,087,500 principal amount of bonds 
of constituent companies entering into 
the Georgia Power Company. 

Q. What makes up the amount of 
$5,435,306.12 which is shown on page 67 
of your Exhibit No. 4722? A. This 
amount was charged by Southeastern Se- 
curities Company to its investment in 
Georgia Power Company securities and 
credited to a reserve, and is made up 
of three items. 

1. Estimated discount to Southeastern 
Securities Company on sale of Georgia 
Power Company bonds, $3,690,000. 

2. Estimated investigation, acquisi- 
tion, and organization expense of Geor- 
gia Power Company, $1,791,546.97. 

3. Unexpended amount of estimated 
cost of calling debt retirement assumed, 
$43.759.15. 

Q. Explain that last item, please. A. 
When the Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany agreed to call $25,087,500 principal 
amount of bonds of constituent compa- 
nies of Georgia Power Company, it esti- 
mated that the cost of calling these 
bonds, including premium and interest, 
would be $26,602,943.98. The actual cost 
to the Securities Company was $26,559,- 
184.83, or an unexpended amount of 
$43,759.15. 

Q. What was the total ledger value 
placed on these securities or properties 
which were transferred to Georgia 
Power Company in exchange for its se- 
curities under the October agreement? 
A. $114,561,181.02. This is summarized 
on pages 68 of Exhibit 4722. 

Q. What was the value placed on 
Georgia Power Company’s records of the 
securities which it issued? A. $114,- 
561,181.02, divided into capital stock, 
$68,561,181.02, and bonds, $45,000,000. 

Q. The total cost shown on page 68 
of your report, Exhibit 4722, means, does 
it not, the total cost to the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. In your total cost of the securities | 


of the Georgia Power Company acquired 
by the October agreement you show an 
amount of $3,600,000 as discount on 
bonds of Georgia Power Company. Was 


this amount capitalized by the operat- | 


ing company. A. In effect it was. The 
value placed on the properties or secur- 
ities acquired by Georgia Power Com- 
pany was the same as the value on the 


holding company records and discount on | 


bonds of Georgia Power Company was 
included as a part of the cost. 
Q. Is this proper accounting practice? 


A. No. The uniform classification of 


‘faccounts for electric utilities which has 


A. | 


Light & Water Company and the} 


curities Company for organization, in- 
vestigation, bond and other expenses 
with respect to the Georgia 
Company. 

Q. Were these items to be paid by the 
Southeastern Securities Company? A. 
According to the agreement, they were. 

Q. Were they paid by the Georgia 
Power Company or the Southeastern Se- 
curities Company? A. They were 
paid directly by the Southeastern 
Securities Company, but indirectly 
by the Georgia Power Company, as 
shown by excerpts from a letter which 
is on page 70 of Exhibit No. 4722. One 
part of this reads as follows: “In de- 
termining the amount of bonds to be 
issued in order to yield the cash re- 
quired an amount was included estimated 


to be sufficient to cover these particular | 


expenses.” 


Q. Thet is a quotation from a letter| 


written by what company to what com- 


pany? A. From the Georgia Power Com-| 


pany to the Southeastern Securities Com- 
pany. 

| Q. Had this expense been capitalized 
by the Georgia Power Company? A. In 
effect it has, as this expense is shown 
as a part of the cost of the properties 
acquired by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. You have previously stated that the 
amounts of $3,600,000 and $1,791,521.97 
were credited to a reserve account on 
Southeastern Securities Company rec- 
ords. Was there some unexpended bal- 
ance of this amount applicable to Geor- 
gia Power Company, and if so, how 
much? A. The unexpended balance cal- 
culated by the examiner applicable to 
Georgia Power Company at Dec. 31, 
1929, was $509,334.29. There may be 
amounts which were charged to this re- 
serve that should have been allocated to 
reserves set up for other investment, but 
the allocation of all the charges could 
not be determined, therefore this unex- 
pended balance may be more or less than 
the figure shown by the examiner on 
page 75 of Exhibit 4722. 

Transfer of 


Stock Explained 

Q. This:amount credited to reserve ac- 
count on the Southeastern Securities 
Company record was how much? For the 
Georgia Power Company alone? 
$3,233.844.45, - - 

Q. I think that I am confused. You 
have stated that the amounts of $3,600,- 
000 and $1,791,521.97 were credited to 
the reserve account on the Southeastern 
Securities Company records. A. That is 
right. 

Q. Now, is 
791,521.97, or 
$1,791.521.97. 

Q. Were other securities of the Geor- 
gia Power Company acquired by the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company? 
A. Yes. It acquired 125,000 common 
shares from the Southeastern Securities 
Company in 1928 at a cost of $4,600,- 
381.52. 

Q. When did the Southeastern Securi- 
ties Company acquire this stock, and 
what considertaion did it give? A. The 
Southeastern Securities Company in Sep- 
tember, 1928, conveyed, or caused to be 
conveyed, to the Georgia Power Com- 
pany property in the State of Georgia, 
formerly part of Augusta-Aiken Railway 
& Electric Corporation, Georgia, Caro- 
lina Electrie Company, and Georgia- 
Carolira Power Company, which had been 
merged with South Carolina Power Com- 
pany, together with certain lands, etc., 
which were owned by the Appalachian 
Development Company, in exchange for 
the payment by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany of $12,500,000 cash and 125,000 
shares of its nopar common stock. 


Testimony of Consideration 


For Lands Conveyed 

Q. What consideration did the South- 
eastern Securtiies Company give for 
these lands conveyed? A. They cancelled 
an account receivable from the South 
Carolina Power Company of $6.950,000 
and cancelled notes of Appalachian De- 
velopment Company aggregating $10,- 
150,381.52, a net consideration of $17.- 
100,381.52. 

Q. What was the value of the 125,000 
common shares on the Georgia Power 
Comvany records? A. $2,500,000 or $2,- 
100,381.52 less than the ledger value on 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany’s records, 

Q. Can you tell us what the difference 
represents? A. No, sir, but it may be a 
depreciation of the values of the lands 


the 
is 


correct amount $1,- 
it $1,791,496.97?. A. 


acquired from the Appalachian Develop- | 


ment Company. 

Q. What dividends did the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Company 
from the Georgia Power Company in 
1929? A. It received $1.206,650 as com- 


mon dividends and $2,400,000 as second | 


preferred dividends. 

Q. What was the rate of return to the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
during the years 1927-1929 on its invest- 
ment in Georgia Power Company com- 
mon and second preferred stocks? A. 
The return to the Southeastern 
& Light Company during the years 1927 
to 1929, inclusive, on its average invest- 


ment in the common and preferred stock! [Continued on Page 10, Column 8.) and Elmer W. Pratt an examiner. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
October 


1930 
3,708,048 
139,876 
4,002,980 
5,492,296 
705,879 
1,418,077 
2,935,626 
1,067,354 
238,936 
371 
828,047 
463,883 
1,690.54 
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Power 


A. Yes. | 


receive | 


Power | 


Monthly Statements ‘ae 


company’s rates, according to a state- 
ment issued by the chairman of the 
Commission, Russell A. Gorman. 

The court, composed of Judges Charles 
C. Simons, Arthur J. Tuttle and Edward 
J. Moinett, sustained the findings of the 
Master in Chancery, William S. Sayers, 
and increased the valuation of the prop- 
erty from $129,000,000, as fixed by the 
Commission, to $150,500,000. 

Another investigation of the company’s 
rates has been instituted by the Com- 
mission on complaint of the Attorney 
General, Wilber M. Brucker (V U. S. 
Daily, 2900:7), in connection with which 
the company announced that if it should 
be obliged to reduce its rates it might 
not be able to carry out an improve- 
ment program involving the expenditure 
of $26,000,000. 

Chairman Gorman’s statement follows 
in full text: 


District Court at Detroit, which finds| anniversary of said policy issue to the, ing from a contractual right arising} 
that the valuation of the Michigan Bell insured an additional policy on the same! from the terms of the original, but is a) 
Telephone Company should be placed at) plan of insurance as the original policy| new policy, additional and distinct from | 
$150.500,000 instead of the $129,000,000,|at the attained age of the insured and|the original. ) 
as found by this Commission, it appears|at the company’s premium rates in of those forms of policies as to which) 
obvious that a further investigation into| force, when said additional policy is is-|the provisions of said section 123, as| 


that on the anniversary of the policy the 
company would issue to the insured an 
additional policy on the same plan as 
the original policy at the rate for the 
then attained age in an amount that the 
first year’s 
policy would purchase. 
policy was to be issued without medical 


> 


| 123, as amended, which require a pre- 


scribed medical examination of a pros- 
pective insured 90 days before the is- 
suance to him of a policy of life in-| 





| surance—with certain exceptions not ap-| 


dividends on the original} 
The additional | 


examination, but Attorney General War-| 
|ner ruled that this would violate the| 
| Massachusetts statute requiring medical | 


|examinations, with certain 
for life insurance policies. 
follows in full text: 

In a communication to me you have 
set forth the following facts relative 
to a form of life insurance policy filed 


exceptions, 
The opinion 


plicable to the instant matter—inappli- | 
cable to the exchange, alteration or con- | 
version of a policy of life insurance | 
made at the request of the insured. 


Upon the facts of the instant matter, 
as you have stated them in that part) 
of your communication quoted above, | 
the policy to be issued under the terms) 
of the original policy submitted to you} 


jis not given in exchange for the origi-| 


| with you for your approval under G. L., | 


'e. 175, section 123, as amended: 
| “The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


Company has filed with me under said | 
section 132 a form of life policy which | € C 
In view of the decision of the Federal | provides that the company. will on the! version of the original, though spring- 


nal; is not an alteration of the original; 
is not a conversion of the original into! 
a new form, but appears to be, as you! 
have set the facts forth, a new policy) 
separate and distinct from the original, 
involving, as I have said, not an ex-| 
change, not an alteration, not a con- 


lance certified by the insurance commis- 


sioners of their home States, showing 
that the companies are authorized by 
their charters to write these classes of 
business, according to the chief of the 
division of companies of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department, W. 
Johnston. 

“The Department has made no ruling 
as to this class of coverage,” said Mr, 
Johnston. “On the other hand, it is 
simply a case of enforcing the insur- 
ance laws of Pennsylvania. 

“At the time of drafting the Act of 
May 17, 1921, known as the insurance 
code, classes of business such as damage 
to property caused by smoke or smudge 
as a result-of the use of oil burners in 
connection with heating plant, and dam- 
age to buildings or property by aircraft 
and motor vehicles, were not contem- 
plated and not included in the act as 


It is, therefore, not one 


the affairs of the company mustsbe made} sued; that the first year’s premium on| amended, relative to medical examina- 
for the purpose of revising any rates|the additional policy shall be equal to/| tions, are not to apply under the pro- 


in instances where the results of the/the first year’s dividend on the original} visions of said section 1 


investigation show that revisions should 
be made. 
Building May Halt 
Speaking for myself personally, and 


in no way speaking for the Commission, | policy, it is proposed, is to be issued | 


it appears to me that the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company has taken a wrong 
attitude in its rate matters as they now 
stand. 
Commission at the hearing held Noy. 


18, the company in a very clear manner | 


served notice that if its present status 
is in any way interfered with by State 
regulation, which of course refers to 
this Commission, then it would in ail 
probability not continue and carry out 


its tentatively planned and in progress | 


program of $26.000,000 to be con- 
structed during the next 13 months to 
the end of the year 1931. 

In view of the present economic con- 


ditions, it appears to me that this is in- 


deed poor public policy on the part of 
the company. By carrying out this pro- 


| gram it can afford employment to large | 


numbers of persons in need of work and 
by such a threat the company simply 
is holding a club over the people of the 
State of Michigan. It should assure 
the people of this State that regardless 
of whatever the final results may be as 
to any revision in its present rate sched- 
ules, it would continue and carry out 
this improvement and extension pro- 
gram. 
Returns May Be High 

Speaking for myself, I want to as- 

sure the people of Michigan that I will 


{do all I can to protect their rights and 


interests in bringing about a _ proper 
revision of telephone rates in this case. 
Due to present economic conditions, 
prices of all classes of property and ma- 
terials have been lowered to a greater 
or less degree and that should have some 
bearing in rate determinations. Fur- 
ther, it may develop that the telephone 
company is in fact earning a larger an- 
nual return than is shown on the face of 
its own records.. According to the 
opinion of the district court, the earn- 
ings of the company should reach annu- 
ally about $10,000,000, or $3,000,000 
more than it shows at this time. This 
difference may be made up without fur- 
ther increases in rates if future investi- 
gation bears out my position that the 
company may actually be earning $10,- 
000,000 or more at this time. 

I have not as yet had an opportunity 
to read an official copy of the district 
court’s opinion and the valuation and 
revenue figures I have quoted were ob- 
tained from press sources. According to 
testimony given at the hearing last week, 
the Detroit area pays about 85 per cent 
of the total net revenues of the com- 
pany for the entire State. 
tate ee ae 
of the Georgia Power Company was as 
follows: 1927, 3.88 per cent; 1928, 4.4 
per cent; 1929, 5.11 per cent. 

Q. Is this explained in your report, 
and if so, where? A. On page 73 of 
Exhibit 4722. 

Q. Was all the outstanding common 
stock of the Georgia Power Company 
held by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company at Dec. 31, 1929? <A. Yes, sir, 
| 2,125,000 shares. 

Q. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company also had investments in unse- 
jcured notes of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, had it not? A, Yes, sir, it had. 


Rate of Return on 


Investments Shown 


_ Q. What is the rate of return the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 


got in 1927, 1928 and 1929 on itg aver- 


age investments in these shares includ- 
|ing the unsecured notes? A. The rate 
|of return in 1927 was 3.9; in 1928, 4.4, 
and in 1929, 5.11 per cent. 

Q. And in giving us the rate of return 
|on the Southeastern Power & Light 


Railroad Reve 


policy, and that the insurance under 
|the additional policy shall be for such 
amount as said dividend will purchase 
at said rates and age. The additional 


| without a medical examination.” 


| You advise me that you have disap- 
proved the said form of policy on the 


In its answer filed with this| ground that it provides for the issue| 


lof a new separate and independent pol- 
icy at a later date without a medical 
examination, contrary to G. L., c. 175, 
section 123, as amended, and that in so 
doing you relied upon an opinion of a 
former Attorney General rendered to 
you on Oct. 31, 1925. 


| following question of law: 


You have asked my opinion upon the 


30, as amended. 
Casualty Business 
In Maine Shows 


Increase for Year 


Premium Receipts Total Al- 
most $5,500,000 With 
More Than $2,000,000 


Paid in Claims 


| “Does section 123 of ghapter 175 of | 


|the General Laws, as amended, require 
| that a life company prior to the issue 


of en additional life policy, pursuant to} 


|a provision in another life policy previ- 
| ously issued by the company for the au- 
|tomatic issue of such additional life 
| policy and the payment of the premiums 


thereon by the application thereto of the | 
dividends on the policy previously - is- | 
| sued, give a prescribed medical examina- , 


|tion to the person to be issued under 


| such additional life policy, if said person} 


underwent such an examination prior to 
| the issue of the original policy?” 


| The answer to this question you must 


| 


| yourself have resolved in the affirmative | 
|in forming your determination to dis- | 


| approve the form of policy which was 
presented to you. I am of the opinion 
that the correct answer to this question 
is, as you apparently decided, in the af- 
| firmative. 

| The opinion of one of my predecessors 
|in office to a former insurance commis- 
sioner, dated Oct. 31, 1925, with which 
I am in accord and upon which you state 
that you relied in making your deter- 


| 


: : ° | 
mination, requires an affirmative answer | 


to your question unless the provisions 


of St. 1926, c. 93, enacted since said opin- | 
ion was written, have worked a change | 


Action on Muscle Shoals 
Is Sought by Mr. Snell 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, stated orally Nov. 28 
that “the Muscle Shoals matter is a 
practical one, and although I will not 
vote in favor of Government operation 
of the project I am in favor of having 
a vote on it and disposing of it for once 
and for all.” 

He said he 


is against sinking any 


more money in the project, and that the! 


Government already has expended $160,- 
000,000 on the project which has proven 
‘a total loss. 

If the conferees 


continue to remain 


deadlocked on the matter, Mr. Snell said, | 


the thing to do is for the conferees of 
each body to bring back such a report 
to their respective Houses and then have 
a direct vote. 


Radio Commission Names 
R. H. Hyde as Examiner 


Appointment of Rosel H. Hyde as an; 


examiner of the Federal Radio Commis- 


sion has just been announced by the! 


Commission. Mr. Hyde has been a mem- 
ber of the Commission’s lega: division 
for two yeais, and has been managing 
attorney in charge of the hearing cai- 
endar. 

With the promotion of Mr. Hyde, it 
was announced orally at the Commission 
that the duties of arranging the hearing 
salendar will be transferred from the 
legal division to the office of the Secre- 
tary. He is the third examiner to be 
appointed, Ellis A. Yost having previ- 
ously been designated Chief Examiner, 


nues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


10 Months 
1930 1929 
36,685,486 44,896,998 | 
1,693,130 1.652.140 | 
39,932,048 48,320,461 | 
5,387,241 5,959,110 | 
7,549,126 9,183,909 | 
14,493,782, 16,210,207 | 
29,928,376 33,593,004 
10,003,672 14,727,457 
2,107,107 2,704,141} 
11,304 4,125 | 
7,885,261 12,019,191 | 
5,317,739 9,601,860 | 
1,690.54 1,690.54 | 
74.9 69.5 | 


1929 
4,856,869 
141,670 
5,211,572 
701,017 
975,533 
1,765,327 
3,640,545 
1,571,027 
268,288 
339 
1,302,400 
1,002,193 
1,690.54 

69.9 


1930 


998 


4,878,612 
7° 2,502 
6,413,098 
524,578 
1,125,213 
2,470,522 
4,494,832 
1,918,266 
572,000 
181 
1,346,085 
1,379,973 
42 
70.1 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
October 


10 Months 
1930 1929 
42,876,269 50,784,012 
8,594,185 9,486,240 
58,808,839 68,677,667 
5,784,720 6,503,779 
10,829,693 12,028,519 
23,969,279 26,350,018 
44,235,993 48,385,669 
14,572,846 20,291,998 
5,093,000 5,847,000 
2,285 6,584 
9,477,561 14,438,414 
9,627,750 14,590,234 
998.42 998.42 
75.2 70.5 


1929 
5,788,371 
890,942 
7,571,202 
559,248 
1,239,547 
2,737,946 
4,851,092 
2,720,110 
684,000 
423 
2,035,687 
2,067,904 
998.42 

64.1 


7, 


8, 
1, 
1, 
8, 


2, 


1, 


1930 


6,598,634 


1,652,113 
2,046.41 


| By Wilbur D. Spencer 

Insurance Commissioner, State of Maine 
The results of insurance underwriting 
'in the Maine casualty field during the 
past year were generally satisfactory, 
both to the companies and their patrons. 
Of course there are always complaints, 
some of them justifiable either on account 
of resisted or delinquent payments. 


year were $5,475,753, and the claims paid 
were $2,290,065, both showing increases 
|for the period. ? 

Accident and health companies w 
, $3,000 less receipts, paid approximately 
$33,000 —— benefits, 

Automobile po 
| more than 1928 and contributed $153,727 
more to indemnify policyholders. From 
| such figures it is apparent that the area 
of coverage was widely extended into 
rural territory without reflecting greater 
accident frequency or the necessity of 
increased rate adjustments. _ 

Workmen's Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation 
lageregated $1,722,494. 
Ee ated reserve was $23,454, and 
claims reported paid were $920,365. The 
balance of premium income over claims 
paid has often been misinterpreted by 
| persons not familiar with the situation. 
It represents not only the fund from 


| which losses must be paid, in some cases | 


for 500 weeks, but it includes the costs 
for the insurers which transact the busi- 
ness. 

The cost to carriers was fixed by agree- 
ment many years ago in all compensa- 
tion States like Maine. It is understood 
to be 40 cents of the premium dollar, 


but during the entire period of opera-| 


tion it has never averaged that amount. 
Out of the apparent balance, mutual com- 
panies must contribute to pay dividends 
to policyholders, which in 1928 amounted 
to $138.000. 

The law of the State requires that 
the insurance commissioner maintain ade- 
|quate rates to safeguard this reserve, 
| since“insolvency of carriers would be dis- 
astrous to the act itself. If we were 
to rely upon the year 1929 alone, 10 
‘companies paid out more than they re- 
ceived during that year. 

Reduction in Losses 
The reduction in compensation losses 


may be accounted for in several ways. | 
| Primarily, the merit rating system and! 


| the credit discount allowed for the adop- 
tion of certain precautions against ac- 
cidents have helped more than anything 
else. For instance, in industries where 
there are more than 40 employes, full 
safety requirements of supervision, in- 
|spection, and education -entitle the em- 
ployer to a credit of 5 per cent. Similar 
credits are allowed for a nurse, physi- 
cian or first aid equipment. Another 
|factor which reduces claims is depres- 
sion which takes thousands of men out- 
| Surance, sometimes for a full half year. 
| All other casualty classifications show 
wide margins of safety in income over 


| their disbursements, All in all, the year | 


may be regarded as a typical one dur- 
ing which there have been no remark- 
able changes. 


Expenses 
R. R. 
10 Months 
1930 1929 
66,583,489 79,551,199 
7,986,994 
81,572,166 
10,333,178 
18,108,489 
31,374,039 
64,954,957 
16,617,209 
3,966,641 
8,139 
12,642,429 
11,716,045 
2,046.41 
79.6 


Erie 


1929 

9,453,577 
793,173 
11,138,549 
1,295,220 
2,399,231 
3,969,270 
8,196,785 
2,941,764 
525,000 
1,421 
2,415,343 
2,340,443 
2,046.57 

73.6 


October 


378,692 
686,881 
765,121 
228,149 
659,425 
202,483 


96,636,135 
11,586,635 
22,215,859 
35,620,638 
74,787,727 
21,848,408 
4,491,640 
28,760 
17,328,008 
16,838,708 
2,046.57 
77.4 


116,487 
386,000 

153 
780,334 


75.3 


The total premiums received for the) 


ith | 


licies produced $271,885 : 


premiums | 
The increase in| 


side the protection of compensation in- | 


8,744,311 | 


classes of business that fire insurance 
companies were authorized to write, but 
the act provided for future contingencies 
in section 202, subdivision E, as follows: 
| “Domestic stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies other than life, and, if 
their charters permit foreign companies, 
may transact any form of insurance not 
included in this section, if such insurance 
is not contrary to law, and is allied or 
in harmony with the classes of insurance 
herein provided. Such additional insur- 
ance shall be transacted only on express 
| license by the Insurance Commissioner 
and upon such terms and conditions as 
are from time to time prescribed by 
him.’ 

| “This Department is requiring all fire 
insurance companies to furnish us with 
| certificates of compliance certified to by 
the Insurance Commissioners of the home 
States showing that the companies are, 
by their charters, authorized to write the 
three classes mentioned above.” 


} 


Daily Decisions 
| of the 


| 
| General 
| Accounting Office 


| 
| The Comptroller General of 

United States, as head of the n= 

eral Accounting Office, must approve 

of au expenditures by Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
nnally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws is neces 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General ‘ollow: 

A-33478. Vocational education—Appropri- 
ations—Recovery of unexpended balances 
|~-Basis of reallotment. Under the provie 
sions of the amendatory act of June 9, 
1930, 46 Stat. 524, providing for real- 
lotment, proportionately to the States pre- 
pared through available State funds to use 
additional Federal funds, of such sums al- 
lotted to States for vocational education, 
as will not be used in any fiscal year, un- 
expended balances of yearly allotments re- 
covered from the States by deduction from 
|the next and succeeding annual allote 
;}ment are not available for reallotment. 
Neither may so much of the sum of $97,- 
000 authorized by section 1 of the act as 
will not be needed to provide for the mini- 
mum allotments to the States, nor allot- 
ments authorized to be withheld under the 
provisions of section 4 of the act of June 
2, 1920, 41 Stat. 736, as amended by the 
act of June 9, 1930, supra, be reallotted. 

Reallotment of additional Federal funds 
is required to be made on the population 
basis among the States prepared to use 
such additional funds and shall be made 
prior to the time prescribed for, and shall 
be included in, the certification to the See- 
retary of the Treasury directed by section 
4 of the act of June 2, 1920, as amended. 
(Oct. 17, 1930.) 


Applications 
—to— 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcast and wire- 
less permits have just been announced 
| by the Federal Radio _Commission as 
follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WGY, General Electric Company, Sche- 
‘'nectady, N. Y., modification of license t& 
jus® an emergency transmitter at studio 
| location, No, 1 River Road, 
| WMBO, George I. Stevens, Radio Service 
| Laboratories, Auburn, N. Y., construction 
| permit to change equipment. 

John L, Baer, Westmoreland County Ad- 
lpuethaind Service, Grensburg, Pa., construc- 
|tion permit to erect a new station to use 
630 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
| St. Paul, Minn., modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend time on construction 
|permit to Mar. 20, 1931. 

KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., 
Dodge City, Kans., construction permit to 
install new equipment, change frequency 
from 1,210 ke. to 1,120 ke., and inerease 
power from 100 w. to 500 w, day and 250 
w. night, with unlimited time. 

KGEW, City Hall, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
construction permit to change equipment, 
change frequency from 1,200 ke, to 880 ke., 
increase power from 100 w. to 750 w. day 
and 500 w. night, and change hours from 
sharing with KGEX to one-third time, 
sharing with KPOF and KFKA. 

Avlications received (other than broad- 
casting): 
| KOE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Cheyenne, 
| Wyo,, construction permit for new trans- 
| mitter on 2,482, 2,506, 4,124, 6,215, 6,280 ke. 
50 w. 

WJC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
modification of license for additional fre- 
quencies. 

WPN, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 
N. Y., modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date to 
June 30, 1931. 

KGJE, Federal-State Marketing Service, 
Santa Maria, Calif., license covering con- 
| struction permit for 3,250, 4,244, 5,365, 8,810, 
10,010 ke., 100 w, 

KJV, Radiomarine Corporation of Aner- 
ica, Baytown, Tex., license covering con- 
struction permit for 500, 418 ke., 200 w., 
coastal service a... marine relay service. 
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Rail Legislation 
Held Improbable 
At Short Session 


Representative Hoch Says 
Comprehensive Program 
Has Little Chance of Early 
Consideration 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


that: the great bulk of the motor truck 
freight business is more or less local 
in character. 

“Sponsors of the motor passenger 
truck business regulation said logically 
trucks as well as buses should be regu- 
lated. To my mind, there is no reason 
for drawing a distinction between the 
two classes, but motor traffic is a rela- 
tively new field so far as anything more 
than local hauls is concerned and the 
argument has been that Congress should 
not attempt too much regulation at once, 
and that the greatest regulatory need 
was for motor bus control. 


“The human element, of course, is for 
that priority of consideration, as pas- 
senger motor buses call for safeguard- 
ing of the public. I do not doubt that 
in time we will have Federal regulation 
of freight traffic in motor buses on in- 
terstate routes.” 

Mr. Hoch said he had heard sugges- 
tions favoring regulation of coastwise 
shipping by the Commission similar to 
regulation of rail lines, butwhe said he 
had nothing to say about the subject 
at present. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, stated orally that he 
had not received word of the recom- 
mended legislation and that he had no 
comment to make in regard to it. 


Representative Huddleston — (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., a minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, stated or- 
ally that he does not believe any rail- 
road legislation will be enacted during 
the session of Congress convening next 
week. 

“As far as the proposed legislation of 
the Association of Railway Executives 
is concerned, I do not favor any of the 
recommendations and do not think their 
suggestions would be good legislation. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, which paves the way 
for consideration of legislation in the 
House, stated orally that there is no 
likelihood of any such program of rail- 
way legislation at the session. He said 
the session is a short one and there is 
already planned for consideration about 
all that Congress can take up at this 


session. 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, has 
already stated that the only railroad leg- 
islation likely to be recommended by his 
ittee at this session is with re- 
spect\to control of railroads by neniing 
companies, or similar methods of control. 

Would Aid Railroads 

A resolution, the purpose of which will 
be to allow western railroads to com- 
pete with shipping lines through the 
Panama a will be introduced by 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn., during the coming session 
of Congress, Mr. Knutson stated orally 
recently. 

The western railroads, those running 
from the Mississippi River west to the 
Pacific coast, have been adversely af- 
fected in the volume of freight trans- 
ported since the Panama Canal has been 
used by ships carrying great quantities 
of freight, Mr. Knutson said. 

“T think the rates on ships should be 
equalized with those on railroads so that 
the roads can compete with the shipping 
lines,” he said. “The shipping lines 
should be brought under supervision so 
as to prevent rebates.” 

At the last session of Congress Mr. 
Knutson sponsored the measure suspend- 
ing the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve the con- 
solidation of railroads until Congress had 
time to enact legislation concerning such 
consolidations. The resolution was ad- 
versely reported from the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution which Mr. Knutson will 
introduce follows in full text: 

Resolved * * * that. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be, and it hereby is, di- 
rected to make a study of said matter and 
to submit a report to the Congress of the 
United States giving the conclusions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as _ to 
whether and to what extent and in what 
manher said coastwise traffic should be 
subjected to public supervision or regula- 
tion; also as to whether any and if so 
what sections of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Elkins Act or other existing statutes 
should be made applicable to such traffic 
and what amendments would be necessary 
for said purpose; and also to submit a 
draft of such statute if any as said Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall consider 
desirable to conform to its conclusions. 


Transits at Panama 
Heavier in October 


‘ Month Was Second Best for 
Canal in Current Year 


During the month of October, 1930, 517 
commercial vessels and seven small 
launches transited the Panama Canal. 
Tolls on the commercial vessels aggre- 
gated $2,288,982.08, and on the launches 
$28.50 or a total tolls collection of $2,- 
289,010.58. 

The daily average of commercial ves- 
sels was 16.68, and the average tolls col- 
lection was $73,838.18, as compared with 
an average of 15.26 transits and $68,- 
570.12 in tolls in the previous month. 
The average amount of tolls paid by 
each of the commercial transits was $4,- 
427.48 as compared with $4,407.62 for 
the month of September, 19380. 

Commercial traffic for October was the 
second highest in the current calendar 
year, with respect to both the number 
of transits and amount of toils collected, 
having been exceeded only by the traffic 
passing through the canal in January 
(531 transits and $2,360,211.24 in tolls). 
The increase in traffic in October was 
due to the additional tonnage placed in 
service to take care of the seasonal in- 
crease in shipments, pocieeleny food 
products.. As compared with the traffic 


passing through in October, 1929, that 
for October, 1930, shows approximately 
4, an.8 per cent decrease. 

Je (Issued by the Panama Canal.) 
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Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 
of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 


the report was based). 
anne *—_—— 


ARTICLE XIX 


The Problem of Control 


WHETHER a wise policy for the control of public works is that of retard- 

ation and the setting up of reserves for future use or that of acceler- 
ation for the purposes of stimulating business, it is clear that the control 
must rest upon sound economic foundations. In this country the future 
projects of public permanent improvements are so vast and well-defined 
as to make it unnecessary to resort to makeshifts in the search for addi- 
tional work. Although bonded indebtedness and local tax rates have risen 
at a very rapid rate since 1920, probably faster than the assessed valua- 
tion of property, there is little evidence that temporary expansion of public 
construction, even on a large scale, would create financial embarrassment. 
In this, as in other proposals for economic control, the problems are largely 
administrative. 

Aside from the uses of control over public expenditures in the interests 
of business revival or regularization, nearly all local and central govern- 
ments in the United States would benefit vastly from a more planned econ- 
omy than they now have. In the purchase of supplies and equipment, the 
typical municipality often has much to gain from the unification and cen- 
tralization of its purchasing agencies. In the laying out of streets, the 
planning of public buildings and the like the benefits of prior and delib- 
erate consideration of the projects are bound to be substantial. Making 
likewise, adequate preparations for the+ ; 


\ 








financing of the multitudinous projects 
now undertaken by American govern- 
ments and deciding on the method and 
time of the financing are elements in 
public finance where, past experience 
has shown, the margin between sound 
and unsound practice is wide and 
treacherous. 

For the effective solution of these 
problems of public economy, Federal, 
State, and local governments require 
the appropriate agencies of planning 
and control. In many places such agen- 
cies, in the guise of budget commis- 
sions, city and regional planning com- 
missions, bureaus of governmental re-| 
search, or voluntary committees of citi-| 
zens, have become more or less an or- 
ganic part of the Government and in 
this capacity serve the functions here 
outlined. 

Many instances are already on record 
in which local governments have re-| 
sorted to planned budgets of expendi- 
tures for permanent improvements. In 
Cincinnati, where such a program has 
been in operation for three years, ex- 
penditures are planned for a period of 
five years, and the machinery has be- 
come available for exercising consider- 
able control over the prevailing volume 
of public works. In the last report of 
the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research proposals are made which, 
when adopted, are likely to widen con- 
siderably the area of control over all 
types of construction. It is proposed, 
‘for example, that the financial analysis 
of the joint bond program of the county, 
school district and City of Cincinnati 


j 


during the last period of business con- 
traction. 

Again in the cycle, 1921-1924, public 
works and utilities began to decline early 
and continued to decline mildly through 
the first phase of the next revival. In 
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‘\\French Merchant |Western Pacific Authorized 
PUBLIC WORKS Tonnage Nearly | Zo Finance New Construction 


Twiee 1918 Total Issuance of $5,000,000 of Gold Debentures in Connection 
With Pacific Coast Project Is Approved by Inter- 


state Commerce Commission 


Present Commercial Fleet 
Includes 2,836 Steamers 


) Of Which 144 Are Pass- 


enger Lines 


The French merchant marine at the 
end of last year included 2,836 steam- 
ships totaling 3,321,204 tons, as against 
1,940 steamships of 1,741,970 tons in 
1918, the Department of Commerce has 
been advised in a report from Trade 
Commissioner Thomas Butts, made pub- 
lic Nov. 28. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


On Dec. 31, 1929, the French com- 
mercial fleet was composed of 2,836 
steamships, gauging 3,321,204 tons, and 
1,646 sailings boats, representing 126,- 
305 tons, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner Thomas Butts. In 1918 there 
were 1,940 steamships, 1,741,970 tons; 


1,875 sailing boats, 328,272 tons. The 
present fleet is made up as follows: 
No. Tonange 
Liners . 144 918,809 
Mixed steamships .. 32 205,373 
Mixed cargoes ..... 71 277,274 
SEE... i. cwacgess 557 1,518,774 
TOMEE  cicccescsse 40 185,902 
Ned Ale aa ates Sw 552 41,924 


The total traffic in French ports in 
1929 was 52,353,235 tons. The number| 
was 3,958,192, against 





this cycle, both commercial and residen- 
tial building revived earlier. During the! 
cycle 1924-1927, however, when there had | 
been a large and persistent increase in 
the volume of public works, the’ revival 


revival of general business. 


*Construction contracts awarded in the first four months of 1929 and 1930: 


Commercial buildings 
Industrial buildings 


Hospitals and institutions 
Public buildings 
Religious and memorial buildings 
Social and recreational projects 


Total nonresidential buildings 
Total residential buildings 


Total buildings 
Public works and utilities 





Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation, Statistical Division. 


*The data cover 37 States. Decrease. 


From this tentative analysis it is clear 
that the proper timing of expansions in| 
public construction programs may well ; 
have palpable effects on the course of 
general business. The experience of the 
Winter of 1929-1930 affords some evi- 
dence also that it is possible to overcome 
administrative’ difficulties, to accelerate | 








“include a broader and more significant 
picture of economic trends in the met- 
ropolitan area”; that “the programs of 
future governmental activities be based 
upon exhaustive surveys’’; and that “‘the 
programming ultimately have a broader 
| base” since the institutional programs 
of private organizations in the field of 
health, welfare and recreation are inti- 
mately related with those of the city, 
county and school district and since “‘the 
track extensions 4nd utility installations 
of utility corporations bear directly on 
road construction programs of city and 
county governments.” 


General Adoption of 
Long-range Planning 


The use of the budget procedure and} 


the resultant long-range planning of 
public works is being rapidly adopted 
through the country. While the pio- 
neering activities in this direction were 
undertaken by more or less formal agen- 
cies, like bureaus of governmental re- 
search or planning commissions, con- 
siderable progress toward the same goal 
has come in recent years from the ef- 
forts of voluntary local committees in- 
terested at the same time in the eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs 
and in the stabilization of industry. The 
Community Conference Board of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; the committee recently 
appointed by the Governor of New York 
State, and the Philadelphia committee 
which recently issued its pecatas for 
the regularization of employment and 
the decrease of unemployment in Phil- 
adelphia are examples of only a few of 
the voleuaey agencies that have in the 
past decade been organized for the con- 
sideration of these problems in this 
country. 


Where, then, these procedures for con- 
trol have become available, acceleration 
in the program of public construction 
may be regarded as a practicable meas- 
ure. In the administration of such con- 
trol, the crucial problem is obviously 
that of properly timing the increase in 
public expenditures. The profound sig- 
nificance of the time element is revealed 
in an analysis of the fluctuations in con- 
tracts awarded for public works and pub- 
lic utilities as compared with the move- 
ment of contracts awarded for other 
types of construction as well as, with 
fluctuations in general business condi- 
tions in the country. 


This study, made by Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell and Simon Kuznets of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, appears 
to show that, in the period from 1919 
to 1924, contracts awarded for public 
| works and public utilities were not 
highly sensitive to cyclical movements 
in business. Thus, in the cycle 1919-1921 
contracts for public works and public 
utilities turned down at recession, and 
continued to decline all the way through 
the revival of the next cycle. But of the 
other groups, residential, commercial 
and industrial building, only industrial 
contracts showed the same type of be- 
havior, although they ceased declining 














projects already planned, and to hasten 
the planning and execution of new ones. 
In the operations of the departments of 
the Federal Government, there are many 
illustrations of changes in ~procedure 
that have advanced construction consid- 
erably ahead of the normal ‘schedule. 
Thus the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department has increased his 
staff of architects, engineers, and drafts- 
men to facilitate the program of public 
building. 

It is estimated that Federal expendi- 
tures for buildings and ground improve- 
ments, which amounted to $31,000,000 in 
1928 and $45,000,000 in 1929, will have 
increased in 1930 to roughly $65,000,000. 
The Department of Justice has been en- 
gaged in facilitating the clearing of titles 
to sites for Government buildings and 
in expediting condemnation proceedings, 
with the result of a substantial increase 
in the number of condemnations. The 
Veterans’ Bureau called for bids on hos- 
pitals earlier than had been originally 
planned. The Secretary of Agriculture 
made allotments of Federal aid highway 
funds to the States several weeks earlier 
than usual. By legislative enactment, 
the Federal aid highway funds were in- 
creased from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 
a year during 1931, 1932 and 1933. 

No satisfactory appraisal of the ef- 
fects of various measures of accelera- 
tion can be made until some months 
after the close of 1930, when the sta- 
tistical record of the whole of that year 
will have become available. The latest 
figures to be had as the report passes 
through the press cover only the first 
four months of 1930. In comparison 
with the first four months of 1929, these 
figures show an increase of 30 per cent 
in the contracts awarded for public 
works and utilities. During this same 
period all other types of construction 
showed a decline of 27 per cent, resi- 
dential building being the principal fac- 
tor in the decrease. 


Indianapolis Union Railway 
Bond Issue Is Authorized 


The Indianapolis Union Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
gold bonds, series A, 4% per cent, it was 
announced Novy. 26 by report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 8501. 

The bonds are to be offered for sale | 
to the highest bidder and proceeds used 
for capital expenditures aygd to reimburse 
the carrier’s treasury for expenditures 
made therefrom for such purposes. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad were author- 
ized by the Commission to jointly as- 
sume obligation and liability, as guaran- 
tors, in respect of the bonds. The Big 
Four, pursuant to a proposed indemnifi- 
cation agreement, was permitted to as- 
eumse obligation, and liability of the 

onds. 





|720 sailing boats, making a 
: 24,690 units (287,331 tons), compared 


of public works and utilities preceded the , vith 26,296 units (271,228 tons) in 1914. 


Educational buildings ................0.-eeeeeee 


| the value of the goods. If similar articles 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Ry. 


1920. The fishing fleet includes 574 
steamships, 6,396 motor boats and 17,- 
total of 











Pct. 

1929 1930 Inc. 
$322,215,000 $277,198,000 714.0 
243,268,000 184,219,000 724.3 
107,705,000 110,754,000 2.8 
29,565,000 65,237,000 120.7 
49,125,000 43,735,000 711.0 
28,106,000 34,043,000 21.1 
48,909,000 45,899,000 76.2 | 
$828,893,000 $761,085,000 78.2 
721,247,000 366,029,000 749.3 
$1,550,140,000 $1,127,114,000 727.3 
347,750,000 452,910,000 30.2 
$1,897,890,000 $1,580,024,000 716.7 





New Laws to Control 


Air Traffie Proposed | 


Senator Bingham Stressed Need | 
Of Better Regulation 


New air commerce legislation to be 
considered by Congress during the com- 
ing session probably will not be intro- 
duced before the middle of December, in 
view of the National Conference on Uni- 
form Aeronautic Regulatory Laws to be 
held Dec. 16-17, it was stated orally 
Nov. 28 by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Joint Com- 


bidder at not less than par and accrued 
interest in connection with the construc- 
tion of the applicant railroad’s share of 
a 200-mile rail construction from Keddie, 
Calif., to Klamath Falls, Oreg., in con- 
junction with the Great Northern Rail- 
way, was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order just made public. (Finance Docket 
No. 8548.) 

Notice of its action in the case was 
published By the Commission on Nov. 20. 

The Western Pacific and Great North- 
ern roads are now engaged in construct- 
ing a through route from Klamath Falls 
to Keddie, the G. N.’s construction ex- 
tending from Klamath Falls, Oreg., to 
Bieber, Calif., and the Western Pacific’s 
from Keddie to Bieber, where the two 
lines connect. The new route, when 
completed, will open up to traffic from 
the northwest and territory served by 
the northern lines, the important Cali- 
fornia seaports, particularly, San Fran- 
cisco. Up to this time, this territory has 
been served practically exclusively by the 
Southern Pacific Lines. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

The Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
$5,000,000 of 5 per cent gold debentures. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

The debentures are to be issued in 
connection with the financing of the ap- 
plicant’s Northern California extension. 
The construction by the applicant of ap- 
proximately 112 miles of the extension 
and the construction and(or) acquisi- 
tion by it of approximately 36° miles 
jointly with the Great Northern Railway 
Company was authorized by our certifi- 
cate and order of June 9, 1939, in Great 
Northern Ry. Co. Construction, 166 I. 
C. C. 3. A description of the extension 
is contained in our report in that pro- 
ceeding. 

The applicant has estimated the total 
cost to it of the construction and ac- 
quisition of the extension as $10,049,- 
077. A portion of this amount will be 
derived from proceeds of $5,000,000 of 


Scheduled Air Lines Using 
Airplanes of Larger Size 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
68,669,928 miles of flying in the six- 
months period January-June, 1930, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Branch. 

Scheduled air transport planes flew 
16,902,728 miles and consumed 6,218,271 





Application of the Western Pacific|its first mortgage bonds authorized by 
Railroad to issue $5,000,000 of 5 per cent| our order of Oct. 6, 1930, in Western 
gold debentures to be sold-to the highest! Pac. R. R. Co. Bonds, 166 I. C. C. 536. 
The $5,000,000 of proposed debentures! 


| be issued in coupon or registered form 


are to be issued to provide additional 
funds to be applied in payment of the 
cost of the extension. 

The debentures will be issued under 
an indenture to be entered into between! 
the applicant and the Chase National 
Bank, of New York City, as trustee, 
under date of July 1, 1930. They may 


in denominations of $500, $1,000, or 
any multiple thereof, the coupon de- 
bentures to be dated July 1, 1930, and 
the registered debentures to be dated 
as of July 1 or Jan. 1 next preceding 
the date of issue, unless issued on either 
of those dates, in which event they are 
to be dated the date of issue. They 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on Jan. 1 and July 1, and will mature 
Jan. 1, 1950. All or any part of them 
will be redeemable at the election of 
the applicant on any interest date prior 
to maturity at par and accrued interest. 

The indenture will provide that not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the cost of the 
extension shall be met by the issue of 
debentures and that the amount of de- 
bentures which may be issued, and out- 
standing at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. In the indenture the 
applicant will covenant that, so long as 
any of the debentures shall be outstand- 
ing, neither the applicant nor any of its 
subsidiaries wili mortgage or, except as 
required by the applicant’s first mort- 
gage dated June 26, 1916, pledge any 
property now owned or hereafter ac- 
quired, without calling for redemption 
all outstanding debentures and making 
suitable provision for their payment. 

The covenant, however, does not re- 
strict the issue of securities, including 
the securing thereof by mortgage or 
pledge, by subsidiary companies so far 
as permitted by the first mortgage, or 
apply to purchase-money mortgages or 
pledges, or to the acquisition of property 
already subject to lien, the issue or re- 
issue of bonds or other obligations is- 
suable under any existing mortgage or 
deed of trust, the extension or refunding 
of bonds or other obligations 
thereunder, or the issue of equipment- 
trust obligations. 

A written offer to purchase the de- 
bentures was made by the A. C. James 
Company, but. as that company and the 
applicant to some extent have interlock- | 
ing officers and directors the proposal 
has taken the form of an offer to bid 
at par for the debentures upon a public 
scale thereof. The applicant therefore 
proposes to offer the debentures at pub- 
lic sale to the highest bidder at not less 
than par and accrued interest. 





gallons of gasoline and 202,249 gallons 
of oil during this period. A total of 
6,669,261 gallons of gasoline and 334,963 
gallons of oil were used in 51,767,200 
miles of flying by airplanes used in mis- 
cellaneous operations. 

Figures for the full year of 1929 
show that a total of 135,141,499 miles 
were flown by both types of operations 
and that 20,520,617 gallons of gasoline 
and 1,026,030 gallons of oil were con- 
sumed. Airplanes engaged in scheduled 
operations during 1929 flew 25,141,499 





mittee on Aerial Coast Defense. 


Recommendations for legislation are} 
expected to result from the conference, 
which has been called by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
Senator Bingham stated. He pointed 
out, however, that a measure relat- 
ing to air commerce is now on the 
calendar in the Senate. This is a bill 
to give the Department of Commerce the 
right to subpoena witnesses and secure 
evidence regarding air accidents, he said. 

The Secretary of Commerce now has 
the duty of investigating and making 
public the causes of such accidents but 
has no legal power to secure information, 
the Connecticut Senator continued, 


In regard to new legislation, Senator | 
Bingham stressed the need for making 
as uniform as possible the laws govern- | 
ing the licensing of pilots. While he| 
would not favor taking from the States 
their power to license planes, pilots and 
engines, steps to make regulations as 
nearly uniform as possible, are to be ad- 
vocated, he said. 


Customs Rulings on Gifts 
Ta Be Sent Abroad Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

signee in an amount that will approxi- 
mate the estimated duties and charges, | 
or else to make arrangements with a| 
forwarding or express company having 
connections in the given country to cover 
all charges for the account of the ship- 
per. 

If it is desired to use the latter plan, 
g list of freight forwarders who will un- 
dertake to deliver dutiable packages in 
foreign countries will be found available 
in any branch office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

To most countries the duties’ on fine 
textiles, jewelry, and similar articles usu- 
ally sent as gifts should be expected to 
amount to at least one-third to one-half 


can well be obtained within that country, 
many prefer to send the equivalent 
amount in the form of a money order. 

If articles are sent directly through 
parcel post or otherwise, with the obli- 
gation for the duties upon the recipient, 
it is advisable not to indicate an exag- 
gerated value in the customs declara- 
tion filed with the post office in the 
United States, else the consignee might 
be required by the foreign customs to 
pay duty upon that value. 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 





October Ten Months October Ten Months 

ia 1930 1929 1980 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freig TEVENUEC .+seeesee+ 10,937,873 13,686,930 99,412,324 117,404,398 | 8,113,981 10,578,894 79,520,957 90,379,075 
oe pba TEVENNE eevee 887,065. 1,228,826 10,852,160 14,186,111] 261,526 382,162 3,316,602 4,263,003 
total oper. LOM» seeeeees 13,031,831 16,466,303 122,297,045 146,232,065 | 8,647,112 11,404,152 85,803,214 97,974,149 
aintenance of way....... 2,006,573 2,499,617 19,871,176 24,657,760| 946,710 1,274,728 10,426,369 11,970,092 
Maintenance of equipment. . 2,335,984 2,684,091 23,814,759 26,012,420] 1,712,831 1,781,662 16,165,346 17,612,467 
Areesportation <apenens. .. 4,531,066 5,304,754 44,954,984 50,694,576 | 2,031,744 2,271,714 20,452,687 21,961,668 
ae expenses ncl, other... 9,563,612 11,246,791 95,936,589 109,123,506 | 5,095,912 5,704,791 51,001,960 55,247,975 
et from railroad,........ 8,468,219 5,219,512 26,360,456 37,108,559] 3,551,200 5,699,361 34,801,254 42,726,574 
BROS csr srcccsenrerscees 802,000 960,000 8,072,000 8,248,040] 750,000 1,100,000 8,350,000 8,650,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 776 1,038 14,900 7,270 136 282 4,605 8,112 
Net after taxes, etc....... 2,665,443 4,258,474 18,273,556 28,853,249 | 2,801,064 4,599,079 26,446,649 34,068,062 
Net after rents.......se0. 2,165,506 3,535,470 14,340,804 23,104,477] 3,082,853 4,881,431 28,609,845 36,492,357 
Aver. miles operated....... 11,335.52 11,247.10 11,311.09 11,248.55] 2,240.10 2,239.70 2,240.10 2,240.12 
Operating ratio........see: 13.4 68.3 18.4 14.6 58.9 50.0 59.4 56.4 | 


miles and used 6,285,374 gallons of gas- 
oline and 314,268 gallons of oil. Air- 
planes flying in miscellaneous operations 
fiew 110,000,000 miles and consumed 14,- 
235,243 gallons of gasoline and 711,762 
gallons of oil during that period. 


Poultry Film Shown 

The methods and practices of success- 
ful poultry and egg cooperatives are be- 
ing shown in a new motion picture spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The film is called “Cooper- 
ative Marketing—Eggs and -Poultry.” 
(Department of Agriculture.) 


Calendar of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 











Changes in the calendar of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as _ hereto- 
fore published are announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

I. & S. Docket No. 3521.—Clay, concrete or 
shale products, between points in southern 
classification territory and points in official 
classification territory: Hearing now as- 
signed for Dec. 1, in Cincinnati, is post- 
poned. 

No. 23807.—Cambria Clay Products Com- 
pany v. Alabama & Western Florida Rail- 
road Company: Hearing now assigned for 
Dec. 1, at Cincinnati, is postponed. 

Naw 23848.—Quaker City Quality Cracker 
Company ¥. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
Hearing now assigned for Dec. 1 in Phila- 
delphia is cancelled, and reassigned for 
Dec. 19 in Philadelphia, before Examiner 
J. E. Smith. 

F. D. No. 3773.—Excess income of the 
Ironton Railroad Company: Hearing now 
assigned for Dec. 1, at Washington, is can- 
celled and reassigned for Dec. 15 in Wash- 
ington, before Examiner Brinkley. 

No. 23885.—L. W. Hancock v. Florida East 
Coast Railway Company: Hearing assigned 
for Dec. 1, 1930, in Miami, Fla., is can- 
celled, 

I. & S. Docket No. 3539.—Cast Iron pipe 
and fittings from Birmingham, Ala., group 
and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Vir- 
ginia, South Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
coastwise movement to north Atlantic 
ports: Hearing now assigned for Dec. 2, 
1930, at Philadelphia, is postponed. 

No, 23908.—Krupp Foundry Company et. 
al. v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey; Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine 
Company v. The Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey: Hearing now assigned for 
Dec. 2, at Philadelphia, is postponed. 

F. D. No. 8481.—New York Central Rail- 
road Company Acquisition of Boyne City, 
Gaylord & Alpena Railroad:. Hearing now 
assigned for Dec. 3, at Washington is can- 
celled and reassigned for Jan. 14, in Wash- 
ington, before Commissioner Meyer and 
Examiner Walsh. 

Applications Nos. 14156 and 14166: Hear- 
ing now assigned for Dee, 3, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., is cancelled and reassigned for Dec. 
4, in Jacksonville, Fla., 
Brennan. 

No, 24013.—Federal Barge Lines v. Aber- 
deen and Rockfish Railroad Company: Case 
now assigned for hearing on Dec. 4 in New 
Orleans, is postponed. 

V. D. No. 897.—In re Valuation of the 
Properties of The Wabash Railway Com- 
pany: Hearing now assigned for Dec. 8, 
at Washington, is cancelled and reassigned 
for Jan. 14 in Washington, before Examiner 
Quimby. 

No. 23836.—Savannah Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration v. Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operating the Federal Barge Lines: Hear- 
ing now assigned for Dec, 8, at Savannah, 
Ga., is postponed. 


before Examiner | 


We find that the proposed issue by 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company 
of $5,000,000 of 5 per cent gold de- 
bentures as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
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House Committee 
To Act on Plans 


For Airship Base 


Measures Proposing Two 
Sites in California to Be 
Considered Shortly After 


Session Begins 





The House Committee on Naval Af- 


Congress to consider proposals for the 










be 










« 







fairs will meet during the first week of . 


location of a naval lighter-than-air base ~ 


on the West coast, according to Repre- 
sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIL, 
chairman of the Committee. 


the Committee, one (H. R. 6808) provid- 
ing for the location of the base at Sun- 


troduced by Representative Free (Rep.), 


base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
Calif., introduced by Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif. Both 
would authorize an appropriation of 
$5,000,000. 


Extensive Hearings 


hearings were held on the two bills at 
the last session of Congress, it is prob- 


will be selected by the Committee,” Mr. 
Free stated. 

“T expect that the House Naval Affairs 
Committee will dispose of the matter 
very shortly after Congress convenes,” 
Mr. Swing said. 


that the following members of the com- 


respective proposed sites during the 

Summer: Representatives Evans (Rep.) 

of Glendale, Calif.; Lankford (Rep.), 0: 

Norfolk, Va.; Coyle (Rep.), of Bethle- 

a Fes and Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, 
ash. 


During hearings at the last session, 
officials of the Navy Department said 
that if the second Navy dirigible is not 
to be constructed for some time, it may 
not be necessary to construct the housing 
facilities for a dirigible on the Pacific 
coast. 
However, Mr. Free stated Nov. 26 that 
in the advance annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy it is. said that 
such a base on the Pacific coast is needed 
regardless of whether or not the second 
dirigible is constructed. It was pointed 
out, Mr. Free said, that the fleet op- 
erates on the west coast much of the 
time, and the lighter-than-air base is nec- 
essary so that a dirigible may be housed 
there during practice operations. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 













The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just_made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 





pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 





Railway Electrification 
Project in Norway Revived 


The present low prices on copper and 
steel have revived the project of electri- 
fying more of the Norwegian railroads, 
according to Commercial Attache Mar- 
quard H. Lund, Oslo, in.a report to the 
Department of Commerce. ‘At present, 
only a very.small mileage is electrified, 
but inasmuch as an abundance of elec- |: 
trical power is available along the right 
of way on almost all of the Norwegian 
railroads, electrification is considered 


;one of the projects which must have at- 


tention in the future. It will probably 
be done by degrees, and it is not im- 
probable that the line going south from 
Oslo into Sweden will be considered first. 

The whole project is dependent upon 
the funds available, but as the situation 
is particularly favorable at this time be- 
cause of low prices on materials the 
present agitation may develop into some- 
thing more concrete in the near future. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 28 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 

No. 21780 and Related Cases.—Kistler 
Leather Company v. Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern Railroad Company (John D. Dick- 
son, Receiver). . Rate on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from Weedville, Pa., and Proc- 
tor mine on defendant’s line in Pennsyl- 
vania, to Olean, N. Y., found unreasonable 
for the future but not for the past. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed for the future. 

No. 22652.—Procter & Gamble Company 
v. Apalachicola Northern Railroad Company. 

1. Rates on fish oil, in tank-car loads, 
from Fernandina, Mayport, and Port St. Joe, 
Fla.; St. Marys, Ga.; Georgetown, S. C.; 
Southport, and, Wilmington, N. C., to Ivory- 
dale and St. Bernard, Ohio, and Port Ivory, 
N. Y., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 


No. 24034.—Reynolds Metals 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., v. The Baltimore & .. 


Company, 
Ohio ‘Railroad. Against a first-class any 
quantity. rate of $1.42 per 100 pounds on 
carload shipments of aluminum foil, em- 
bossed or printed, from Louisville, Ky., to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as extortionate, unjust and 
unreasonable,’ to the extent it exceeded 


Two bills for this purpose are before — 


nyvale, near San Francisco, Calif., in- © 


of San Jose, Calif., and the other (H. R. * 
6810) providing for the location of the . 


ms 


“Since such extensive and thorough , 


able that a vote will be taken early at | 
the coming session, and one of the sites — 


Both Mr. Free and Mr. Swing said _ 


mittee had made personal visits at their ~ 


charges based on third-class rate of 94% ~ 


cents. Reparation. 


No. 24036.—Swift & Company, Fertilizer 
Works, Calumet City, Ill., v. Great Northern 
Railway. Against rates in violation of long 
and short clause on shipments of fertilizer 
from Calumet City, Ill, to Elk River and 
Anoka, Minn. Ask for reparation, 

No. 24057.—National Granite Commission, 
Washington, D. C., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Company et al. Carload and‘less- 
than-carload rates on rough and manus 
factured granite from all producing points 
in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, - 


Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vermont 
to points in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, points on 
Mississippi River, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
only as to southern peninsula on west bank 
Lake Michigan ports, Mississippi points on 
Mississippi River in Missouri, New Ham 

shire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- |. 


ginia, West Virginia, points in Wisconsin 
on and east of the line of the M., St. P. & 
S. S. M. R. R. through Burlington, Wau- 
kesha, Rugby Junction and Milwaukee, and 
west bank Lake Michigan ports, as unjust 
and unreasonable. 


No. 24038.—J. Hofert, Los Angeles, Calif., 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
just and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
Christmas trees from points in Washington 
to points in California. 


No. 24039.—Haynes Brothers, Shreveport, 
La., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Against combination rate of 95 cents per 
100 pounds on a carload 
boilers, ete., from Lovell, Okla., to Shreve- 
port, La., as prejudicial, unreasonable and 


Un- © 


shipment of ° 


discriminatory to the extent it exceeded ~ 


74 cents due to alleged misrouting. 


No. 24040.—The Roessler 
Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N, 
The New York Central Railroad. Against 
a rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds on tank 
carload shipments of sodium cyanide liquor’ 
from Niagara Falls to Philadelphia, as un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent it ex-’ 
ceeded a 2-cent differential over the rate 
prenenibes by the Commission in Cyanamid 
488 
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worn out tubes 
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State Finance 


Farm Credit 


-— 


_ Aid to Farmers 
Is Broadened by 
Minnesota Loan 


State Investment Board Pro- 
vides $1,100,000 Addi- 
tional Funds for Rural 
Credit Bureau 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Nov. 28. 


The State Investment Board has loaned 

1,100,000 to the Minnesota Rural Credit 
es W. H. Lamson, Secretary of the 
‘Board, has just announced. Of the total, 
$1,000,000 wi 
to farmers, H. H. Flowers, 
the Rural Credit Bureau, 
$100,000 to meet payments 
of the year of interest on 
by the Bureau. 

The Bureau, Mr. Flowers A 
ing loans at the rate of about a third 
of a million dollars a month, The de- 
mand during the last 30 days has been 
greater than ever before. This, he de- 
clared, was due to the virtual withdrawal 
from farm mortgage loans of insurance 
and loaning companies in Minnesota. 


Secretary of 
stated, and 
due the first 
bonds issued 


The Bureau previously had borrowed 


$55,500,000. 

In an oral report to the Investment 
Board, Mr. Flowers stated that Bureau 
on Nov. 1 showed a surplus of $1,129,000, 
and is making a profit of about $15,000 
@. month. Were it not for the losses 
fustained in the first few years of 
operation under a previous administra- 
tion and loaning system, he declared, the 
rural credit fund would be in excellent 
shape. He estimated the losses which 
the Bureau will have to face will total 
about $2,000,000. 

In a written report to the Board, Mr. 
Flowers showed that the Bureau so far 


has made 12,183 loans, on which 2,191 | 
Of these | 


foreclosures have been made. 
loans, 7,363 were made prior to the 
change of policy July 1, 1925, and 2,065 
of those loans foreclosed. Of the 4,800 
loans made since July 1, 1925, only 163 
have had to be foreclosed, he stated. 
This is a percentage of 31/3, he said, 
an exceedingly good record, in view of 
the fact that loan companies are com- 
placent at holding foreclosures down to 
b per cent in even normal times. 

The money needed for interest is due 
to the fact that it takes a year from 
the time of foreclosure before the Bureau 
can rent farms taken over and so start 
securing a return from them, he said. 


Town Denied Deposits 
Made in Insolvent Bank 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

sense trust funds. But otherwise their 
ownership by government, or any sub- 
division of it, is inherently neither more 
absolute nor otherwise of higher quality 
than that of the individual of his private 
funds. It follows that, in the absence 
of a statute declaring otherwise, public 
funds lawfully deposited in a bank stand 
* upon. the same footing with and are en- 
titled to no preference as against the 
claims of general creditors. : 
Our statute (section 106, Mason's 
Minn. Statutes, 1927), gives a prefer- 
ence to the State but none to any mu- 
nicipality. City of Cloquet v. N. W.- 
National Bank, 172 Minn. 324, 215 N. 
W. 174. With the right given and the 
duty imposed on public officials to re- 
quire adequate security for all deposits 


of public funds, it is “only equitable” | 


that the Government “take the position 
of other creditors in the distribution ot 
the assets of the bank in case of its 
failure” with insufficient security for 
public moneys on deposit. Cook County 
National Bank v. U. S. 107 U. S. 445, 
27 L. Ed. 537. See also 7 C. J. 633 and 
749; 3 R, C. L. 182. 

General _ Deposit : 

That the village was the trustee of it 
does not result in impressing a trust 
upon the sewer fund after it had gone 
into the bank lawfully as a general de- 
posit. Trust funds of all kinds, public 
and private, are ordinarily deposited in 
banks to the credit of the trustee as 
such. But, such deposits being general, 
there being no restriction upon the use 
of the money by the bank, the resulting 
relation is the ordinary one of debtor 
and creditor. The money becomes the 
property of the bank and it may do with 
it as it will. That proposition, so far 
as we are advised, has never been ques- 
tioned. Never has it been held that the 
mere fact that the money is in the hands 
of the depositor as a trust fund results 
in the deposit becoming a special one 
simply because it is made by a trustee 
rather than an individual in his own 
right. 3 R. C, L, 518. : 

The knowledge of the depository that 
the deposit is of trust funds may, in a 
proper case enable the cestui que trust 
to recover from the bank. But it is im- 
material, void of effect, on the question 
of preference after the insolvency of the 
depository. Gray v. Elliott, 36 Wyo. 561, 
255 Pac. 593, 53 A. L. R. 554. ; 

The cases upon which plaintiff relies, 
among which are State ex rel. Donnelly 
vy. Hobe, 106 Wis. 411, 82 N. W. 356; 
Allen vy. City of Davenport, 107 Ia. 90, 
917 N. W. 532, hold only that funds, 
raised by special assessment and by law 
dedicated to payment for a public im- 
provement, constitute trust funds in the 
hands of the municipality charged with 
the duty of collecting and disbursing 
them. Allen y. City of Davenport, supra, 
is typical. 

The decision was simply that such a 
fund was held in trust and could not 
be lawfully appropriated for the paving 
of streets other than the ones for the 
paving of which the money had been 
paid by the benefited porperty owners. 
There ‘is neither authority nor valid 
reason for holding that, simply because 
a municipality is charged with the duty 
of handling money as a separate fund 
and with a trust impressed upon it, it 

sean not as custodian make a general 
deposit of the money in any bank au- 
thorized to act as a depository. 

The order appealed from must be re- 
versed and the case remanded with di- 
rections to amend the conclusions of law 
and order for judgment in accordance 
with the views expressed in this opinion. 

So ordered. 


Japan’s Soda Consumption 


The present annual consumption of 
eaustic: soda in Japan, which has in- 
creased greatly in recent years, is 90,000 
tons. Production capacity in Japan 1s 
80,000 tons, although last year 36,956 
tons were produced at home and 47,098 
tons were imported. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Security Issues 


| State Banks 


California: Will C, Wood, Superintend- | 
ent of Banks, has announced: Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, permission granted to or- 
{ganize new bank, capital, $1,000,000. ' 
| Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking 
|Commissioner, has announced: Citizens 
| State Bank, Orleans, closed. s j 

Kentucky: 0. S. Denny, Banking Com- | 
missioner, has announced: Fulton Farmers 
| Bank, Fulton, suspended operations. f 
| Louisiana: J. S. Brock, Banking Commis- 
\'sioner, has announced: Bank of Oak Grove, 
| Oak Grove, and First State Bank, Sikes, 
| closed. | sidered legal for that purpose. 
| Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent | 
ef Banks, has announced: Bank of Sallis, | 
Sallis, closed. 


* 


in in 

Missouri: C. E. French, Commissioner 
of Finance, has announced: Doniphan State 
Bank, Doniphan; Pike County Bank, Bowl- | 
ing Green; State Bank of Brashear, Bra- 
shear, and Bank of Rockville, Rockville, 
closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- | 
missioner, has announced: Bank of Or-| 
leans, Orleans, closed; Farmers State Bank, 
Plymouth, reopened. 


Advantages of Bonds 
Of New York State 
Itemized in Handbook 
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Comptroller’s Publication 
Sets Forth Reasons for 
Securities’ Popularity De- 
spite Low Interest 
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States Sales 


Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 


For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 28 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Foreign Trade 


Canadian Trade Continues Slack; 
- Unemployment Increases in Brazil 


| Weekly Review of World Trade Issued by De- 
partment of Commerce Shows Sales in 
Mexico Suffered From Silver Slump 


Little improvement is evident in Ca-{sluggish but substantial orders are ex- 
nadian business while Mexican trade is| pected from the railways before the end 
suffering from the silver depression, ac-| of the year. 
cording to the weekly review of world| The weakness in the west coast lum- 
business conditions made public Nov. 28! ber market is being reflected in the On- 
| by the Department of Commerce. ario industry. Woods operations there 

Unemploymenut is increasing in Brazil} are about half normal and_ existing 
and little business. is being carried on,| stocks are expected to meet Spring de- 
ithe review shows. Credits in Haiti have mand. The demand for lighter types of 
| been further curtailed. Agriculture still| electrical apparatus in the province 
is depressed in Argentina. {shows a decline. Building hardware 

The full text of the section of the! and repair items are fairly active, but 
|review dealing with Canada and Latin| holiday hardware bookings are rather 
American countries follows: | conservative. Smaller machine tools are 

. moving slowly but business in the larger 
Argentina ‘units is more active. : 

Argentina—Agriculture in November | New automobile sales continue slow. 
| continued to be depressed and business| The automotive supply trade is well 
| dull. The agricultural situation is more-| Stocked with Winter lines but a change 


| over obscured by conflicting reports with|in the weather is needed to stimulate 


| reference to the damage that has been | retail business, Dull conditions prevail 
done to the wheat crop by the black) in the agricultural implements industry 
rust, which the ministry of agriculture, | With production and sales at a low ebb 
on Nov. 20, estimated will affect 6,000,-|#"d stocks on hand large. Typewriter 
000 hectares and cause a reduction of | 2%d seasonal sporting goods are the most 
30 per cent from the first estimated | active lines in a relatively dull special- 
|yield. The livestock and meat packing | ties market. There is a fair demand for 
interests of the country are cooperating | #¢ronautical equipment in the prairies 
to maintain livestock prices. According | 224 construction work is being rushed on 
|to the government’s statistical office, as! 14 emergency landing fields in Alberta 
| compared with the corresponding period | #94 Saskatchewan. s 
of the previous year, Argentina’s ey-| Sales of agricultural implements are 
ports during the first 10 months of 1930|2+ @ standstill. Foodstuffs staples are 
declined 38.8 per cent in volume and|™0ving in fair volume; specialty de- 
‘mand, however, is poor. Sales of heavy 
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State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 28. 

“There are several reasons why New 
York State securities are so much sought 
after by conservative investors,” says 
the Comptroller’s Handbook, a publica- 
tion recently prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, and issued 
|by the Comptroiler, Morris S. Tremaine. 

The reasons listed by Mr. Tremaine 
follow in full text: 

1. New York State bonds are exempt 
from State and Federal income taxes. 

2. Payment of interest and principal | 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, the; 
fundamental law of the State, which pro- 
vides that such payment shall be con- 
sidered the first obligation upon the 
first revenues available. 

3. The Constitution itself provides that 
if the Comptroller should fail to satisfy 
the legitimate claims of any holder of | 
State bonds, such bondholder may bring | 
suit in the courts to compel the Comp- 
troller to make any such payment tHKat 
may be due. It is believed that New 
York is the only government in the 
world which permits itself to be sued} 
by its bondholders. 

4. State bonds may be used by banks | 
to secure deposits of general fund mon- | 
eys. This makes State securities at-| 
|tractive to bankers’ investments, be-| 
| cause it saves the expense of furnishing 
| surety bonds to guarantee the safety of 
deposits of State funds. 

5. State bends are legal investments 
| for savings banks and trust funds. 
| In other words, although State bonds 
| have a net yield of only 3.79 per cent, 
'their tax-exempt features and other ad- | 
vantages make them more attractive! 
than many securities which yield a much | 
higher interest rate. 


| aoe Dians 
Great Britain Buys 
Lumber in Russia. 


Commerce Department Notified 
Of Marketing Agreement 


An agreement for the importation of 
softwood lumber from Russia into Great | 
Britain during 1931 has been signed, and 
it is expected that 1,188,000,000 board 
feet will be shipped under the arrange- 
ment, according to a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce, made 
public Nov. 28. 


The agreement provides that the Cen- | 
of | 


tral Softwood Buying Corporation 
London will have the exclusive market- 
ing privilege in Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the lumber, it was said at the 
Department, 
full text: 
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Purchases of Utilities Securities 
By Southeastern Concerns Outline 
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Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Relates to Shares of 


An agreement signed Nov. 20 between | 


Arcos, Ltd., for Russian sellers and the 


[Continued 


Central Softwood Buying Corporation, | 


London, gives the latter exclusive mar- 


|Company’s investment in common and 


ket rights in Great Britain and Ireland,|second preferred stock of the Georgia 
through usual broker or agent channels,| Power Company, how have you treated 
lof the total deliveries of softwood lum-|the apparent appreciation that you have 


ber from Russia to the United King- 
dom during the 1931 navigation year, 
!according to a joint statement by Saul 
G. Bron, Russian trade representative 
in England, and Montague Meyer, chair- 
man of the English corporation, pub- 
lished in the London Timber Trades 
Journal, states a cablegram from Don- 
ald Renshaw, acting commercial atta- 
che at London, to the Lumber Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The London periodical states that 
prices are satisfactory to both sides and 
are based on the present position of the 
| lumber market and its further develop- 
ments; that the corporation will pur- 
'chase a substantial quantity of 19350 
'Russian softwood stocks; that the Eng- 
llish lumber trade is generally accept- 
ing this new position, even 
who were formerly opposed to the agree- 
| ment. : 

The Nov. 1 issue of the London Tim- 
ber Trades Journal stated that the 


United Kingdom will import 1,188,000,-| 


Russian softwood lum- 
lber during 1931, based upon the new 
lagreement, and estimated that stocks 
lor 237.600,000 board feet will be car- 


“<o 


| 000 board feet of 


ried over in the United Kingdom at the, 


end of this year. 


Future of Children 
Of Working Mothers 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
\to school. For only one-half of the chil- 
dren under 12 had any effort been made 
to provide adequate supervision during 


‘the mother’s absence by such reliable | 


guardians as relatives, neighbors, or day 
nurseries. 

One fairly trembles for 
morals, and safety of many of these em- 
bryonic American ctitizens on hearing 
the following typical explanations given 
by mothers: “The landlady watches a 
little the children;” “My children old 
enough to care for themselves” (8, 
and 12 years of age); “My 13-year-old 
girl watches out jfor,the little ones” 


(aged 4 months, 4 years and 8 years).| efforts at solution along lines advocated | 


the firms, 


the health, | 


told us about? A. It has been included 
jin the cost as shown on their books. 
That is, the apparent appreciation is 
still in there. ‘ 

Q. You’ have made no calculation, 
then, of the rate of return based on the 
actual cost of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company? A. The actual cost 
as shown by their books, yes; but not 
taking out any of that apparent appre- 
ciation. F . 

Q. Well, don’t you distinguish between 
actual cost and apparent appreciation? 
A. Well, I can’t say that that isn’t ap- 
preciation, judge. I am saying it is ap- 
parent, if that basis is to be used. 

Q. Well, you have said it is an ap- 
parent appreciation. A. If the methods 


them, hide the matches, knives, and 
everything that could hurt them, lock the 
| front door and the gate in the back yard, 
and go away.” 

In addition to collecting important 
facts about working mothers the Bureau 
has formulated standards for women’s 
employment for the purpose not only of 
safeguarding women but of guarantee- 
ing a better health heritage for their 
progeny. Such progressive standards as 
the short workday, one and a half days 
of rest a week, two 10-minute rest pe- 
|riods during the work schedule, an ade- 
quate wage, comfortable and sanitary 
workrooms and service facilities, which 
are conducive to the welfare of mothers 
and future mothers, are likewise a means 
of helping children to be born in health 
and to live in health. 

The efforts of the Bureau to safeguard 
women from the dangers attendant upon 
| the use of benzol and lead in manufac- 
anon constitute another step making for 
| child health, as the offspring of women 
| handling these substances are likely to 
pe stillborn or to have their health un- 
dermined. 
| Since so many women are producers 
|}both of economic goods and of future 
citizens the problems of women wage 
earners who are mothers or potential 


| mothers are a challenge to our present | owner of all the common stock, A. All| rectors’ shares for 


| civilization, calling for more scientific 


Power Companies in Georgia 


from Page 8.] 


that you have been using are correct in 
computing the cost of that stock. 

Q. Well, you have computed that ap- 
parent appreciation on three bases, have 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On one basis it is $17,000,000. A. 
That is correct. 

Q. And on another $28,000,000. 

A. Right. 

Q. And on another $32,000,000? 
That is right. 

Statement Showing Rate : 


Of Return Suggested 


Q. All of that apparent appreciation, | 


whatever it may be, has been left in 
this average cost of the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company’s investment 
in the Georgia Power Company? x 
| That is right. 

Q. Well, then, you are not prepared 
to give us the rate of return based on 
the actual cost of its investment to the 
Southeastern Power ’& Light, are you? 
A. Taking out these three? 

Q. Yes. A. No, sir. 

Q. In the figures that you have given 
us, what consideration, if any, have you 
given to the surplus of the Georgia 
Power Company? A. In figuring the 
| return of the Southeastern on the Geor- 
gia investment no consideration has been 
'given to an accumulation in surplus. 
That would go to the common stock- 
holders, 

Q. Has any consideration been given 
| to any undistributed earnings during the 
|year? A. No, sir. 
|; Q. You are simply computing the rate 
of return, taking the apparent cost as 

shown by the book? A. And what they 
actually received. 

_ Q. And what they actually received 
|in cash dividends? A. Yes, sir. 

__Q. I would appreciate it, Mr. Ryder, 
j if you would try to get up a statement 
jfor us showing the rate of return of 
|the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
| pany received on its actual investment 
in the Georgia Power Company, com- 
puted on a cost basis, including also 
|the surplus of the Georgia Power Com- 
;pany, which equitably belonds to the 
|Southeastern Power & Light as the 


right, sir; I will have it made up. 
Q. If there are any undistributed 


One woman said: “I give them their| by the specialists who atended the White | earnings for any of these years, I wish 


breakfast, put the meal on the table for 


House Conference. 


‘you would take those into account also 
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}in making the computation. A. All right, | 


| sir. 

| Q. I assume that you understand that 
I mean in that computation also you 
are to eliminate the apparent apprecia- 


| tion or write-up from the cost of invest- | 


ment. A. All right, sir. 

Q. The next investment of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company which 
you discuss in your report is that in 
the Gulf Power Company. That appears 
at page 77 of your Exhibit 4722? A. 
| That is correct. 
| Q. Tell us briefly when this company 
| was incorporated and for what purpose. 
| A. The Gulf Power Company was incor- 
porated on Noy. 2, 1925, as a Maine 
|corporation for the purpose of merging 
with the Pensacola Electric Company 
and the acquisition of their physical 
| properties. 
| Q. Where did it operate? 
| State of Florida. 

Q. Was the Pensacola Power Company 
|controlled by the Southeastern Power & 
|Light? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What investment in Gulf Power’ 
; Company did the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company hold at Dec. 31, 1929? 
A. It had 410,000 shares of common stock 
and 10,000 shares of second preferred 


A. In the 


A | stack, all of no par value. 


Q. When were those shares acquired? 
| A, 400,000 shares of common stock were 
| acquired in 1926; 10,000 shares of second 
preferred stock were acquired in 1928, 
and 10,000 shares of common stock were 
acquired in 1929. 
| Q. The first amount you mentioned was 
| 400,000 shares? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Explain the transaction whereby 
that number of shares of common stock 
;of the Gulf Power Company were ac- 
quired. A. 400,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Gulf Power Company 
were acquired by the Southeastern Power 
| & Light Company in exchange for a sim- 
ilar number of Gulf Power Company 
common shares at May 19, 1926, the time 
|of the merger with the Pensacola Elec- 
| tric Company. 

Q. When were the shares of the orig- 
inal Gulf Power Company of Florida ac- 
|quired? A. In February, 1926, 
| Q. How were they acquired? A. The 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company 

was the owner of the outstanding com- 
|mon and preferred stock of the Pensa- 
|cola Electric Company. In February, 

1926, the Southeastern agreed to transfer 

the 8,000 common shares of Pensacola 
| Electric Company and cause the convey- 
{ance of certain physical property to the 
Gulf Power Company for the issuance 
by the latter company of its note for 
| $1,250,000 and 399,995 of its no par com- 
{mon shares. These shares were subse- 
quently exchanged, together with five di- 
a like number of 
shares of the consolidated company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 1. 
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37.1 per cent in value; cereals, 44.1 per) 


cent, and 50.8 per cent; and meat prod- | 


ucts, 10.5 per cent and 5.0 per cent, re- 
spectively. 
Bolivia 

Bolivia—The general restriction of 
business in Bolivia has become more se- 
| vere and retail stores are resorting to 
|clearance and_ liquqidating sales. 
| Smaller merchants are discussing the 
possibility of a moratorium. Both im- 
ports and exports have declined heavily. 
;On Oct. 10, the National Chambers 
of Commerce of Bolivia presented a mem- 
orandum to the Government, unani- 
mously opposing the proposed change in 
the existing exchange rate of 18 pence 
| to the boliviano (1 boliviano equals $0.365 
| at par in United States currency), to 12 
pence as favored by the mining inter- 
ests. The latter claim that tin can be 
produced at the prevailing prices if the 
lower rate of exchange prevails. On 


| merce unanimously adopted a memoran- 

dum advocating the control of foreign 
jexchange by a committee on exchange, 
with the legal requirement that exporters 
present to the Central Bank for discount 
into bolivianos, 75 per cent of the value 
of exports in pounds sterling (£) drafts 
{on London. These drafts would be pro- 
|rated among commerce, the government 
and the public by the exchange commit- 
jtee. The manager of the Central Bank 
agreed to support commerce by main- 
taining the present exchange rate, but 
did not approve of the plan for the con- 
trol of foreign exchange. A committee 
!named by the Chambers of Commerce 
met on Nov, 15 to discuss the economic 
j Situation which is becoming more and 
| more unfavorable, 


Brazil 
Brazil.—Following the October revo- 
| lution, business transactions have been 
resumed but there is little business ac- 
tivity and the general level of sales in 
November was below that of September. 
| However, there is widespread optimism 
for future improvement, although the 
basic situation has changed but little. 
Unemployment is increasing, especially 
in Sao Paulo, and the industries are in 
| & difficult position. The credit situation 
| is unsatisfactory, with failures of vary- 
ing importance expected, although the 
moratorium has reduced: the number 
| temoprarily. 

The exchange situation is preventing 
business from improving because of the 
refusal of the Bank of 
exchange exeept in small amounts. 











| 


The 


|dollar. The reestbalishment of a free 
ably will take place gradually. 
to the difficulty of 
| abroad since Oct. 3, a large volume of 
| debits has accumulated 
time when foreign exchange restrictions 
will be lifted by the government. In 
the meantime, all coffee exporters are 


Owing 


the Bank of Brazil, which attempting 


able: to take care of all 
| foreign exchange once a free market has 
| been reestablished. 


| Canada 
} Canada.—Manufacturing and trade in 
| the Dominion have shown little improve- 





ness generally being depressed by low 
wheat prices. At present market levels, 


lower than last year notwithstanding 
the heavier yields. There is, however, 
a tendency to hold oats and barley on 
farms for feeding purposes and satis- 
factory returns for these may yet be 
realized through livestock marketings. 
Collections are reported fair in Saint 
John (N. B.), Montreal and Toronto; 
fair to slow in Halifax and Vancouver; 
and slow in other commercial centers. 

Imports for consumption in October, 
valued at $76,155,000, were 13 per cent 
below the September figure and 34 per 
cent lower than in October a year ago. 
Exports, valued at $82,781,000, were 2 
per cent higher than in September, al- 
though 30 per cent below October, 1929. 
The quantity of wheat exported during 
the month was higher in both compari- 
sons but the value was less. 

Shipments of newsprint, planks and 
boards, and cheese, advanced during the 
month but were lower than last year. 
Nickel exports gained in value over Sep- 
tember but both the quantity and value 
were lower than a year ago. Wood pulp, 
copper, automobiles, fish and meat ex- 
ports recorded losses in both quantity 
and value as compared with September, 
1930, and October, 1929. 

Leather footwear factories in the mari- 
time provinces and Quebec are still fairly 
busy but production shows a tendency 
to decline. Rubber shoe production, how- 
ever, is larger and the demand for rub- 
ber sundries is reported to be increasing. 
Groceries and foodstuffs are moving in 
satisfactory volume with prices generally 
steady except only for seasonal increases 
in some lines. ‘The retail clothing trade 
is quiet.but merchants appear to be pur- 
chasing in larger’ quantities. The de- 
mand for transportation equipment is 





Oct. 28 the National Chambers of Com- | 


Brazil to sell) 
exchange is fixed at 9$500 to the eight | 
exchange market is indefinite, and prob- | 
remitting funds | 


awaiting the! 


obliged to sell their foreign exchange to} 


to accumulate enough cover so as to be | 
demands for | 


|ment in the week ended Nov. 22, busi-| 


the cash value of all prairie crops is| 


chemicals and salts are good, and explo- 
| sives very good, due to the seasonal de- 
|mand on the north country, 

Recent Vancouver arrivals of fruit in- 
{clude Japanese oranges and Jamaica or- 
anges and grapefruit. Winter automo- 
tive accessories are selling well in Brit- 
}ish Columbia. ‘Industrial hardware de- 
{mand is quiet but seasonal household 
; lines are fairly active. Sawmills in the 
| provinces are reported to be operating 
}at 50 per cent of normal; shingle mills 
j at 40 per cent of normal. The Dominion 
' Bureau of Statistics on Nov. 18 estimated 
the 1930 potato crop of Canada at 2,- 
458,000 tons, or 23 per cent more than 
the 1929 yield. Sugar beet yield is also 
| high, the estimate of 486,000 tons being 
|33 per cent larger than the 1929 yield. 
|The wheat surpius in Canada on Oct. 
|81 is estimated at 313,000,000 bushels. 
| The quantity of Canadian wheat in store 
on Nov. 14 was approximately 197,400,- 
| 000 bushels, 


Costa Rica 


| Costa Rica.—Imports into Costa Rica 
during the period from January to Sep- 
tember, 1930, show a decrease of 41 
| per cent by weight and 28 per cent by 
|value when compared with the corre- 
| sponding period of 1929. Although busi- 

ness in November usually reacts in prep- 
jaration for the Christmas holidays, 
| wholesalers and retailers report that the 
| sales increase over October is almost-ith= 
| perceptible. Banks report collectidns as 
|ranging from fair to poor. The unusu- 
|ally dry weather prevailing may seri- 
| ously curtail the coffee crop, but any pre- 
| diction would be premature. 


| Ecuador 


Ecuador.—Business conditions in Ecu- 
ador during November continued at the 
| slightly improved position attained in 
| October. Prices and production of lead- 
|ing agricultural products underwent no 
| material charge during the month. ‘The 
| Central Bank states that the excess of 
drafts sold over drafts purchased con- 
tinues and has amounted to approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 sucres for the first nine 
|months of 1930 as a result of the-un- 
|favorable balance of trade, considering 
‘the exports of foreign-owned oil and 
‘mining companies. Local press reports 
| state that conferences are being held in 
| Quito looking towards some settlement 
of the foreign debt. The President has 
placed an embargo on imports of sugar 
effective Nov. 15, to remain in effect as 
long as the price in Guayaquil does not 
exceed 16 sucres a quintal. If present 
| attempts to have Congress impose a duty 
of 12 centavos a kilogram should suc- 
ceed, local sugar prices are expected to 
be raised to 17 sucres a kilogram, 

Haiti 

Haiti—The month of November 
showed no improvement as regards gen- 
eral business conditions. A further cur- 
tailment of credits was apparent, and 
last month’s optimism concerning the 
increased volume of exports was coun- 
teracted by lower price levels. Bank 
credits are at a very low ebb. The cur- 
rency circulation during November was 
slightly under that of November a year 
ago. With no improvement in coffee 
prices anticipated for the immediate fu- 
| ture, and with unfavorable rumors re= 
|garding the size of the coming coffee 
crop, no alleviation of the existing de- 
pression 1s expected ut the present time, 
Credit caution is absolutely necessary, 
During November no sugar was manu- 
factured; 14 tons were refined; 22 tons 
of raw sugar were exported, and 286 
tons were locally marketed. Sugar 


| stocks on hand Noy. 1 amounted to 4,169 
long tons, . 


| Honduras 

' Honduras.—General business on the 
; North Coast of Honduras continues slow, 
; while in the central and southern sec- 
jtions it is seasonably fair owing to the 
| approaching holidays in addition to other 
factors. Bank collections, although 
| slow, show a slight improvement, Gov- 
ernment revenues amounted to 1,082,224 
| Pesos in October as compared with 1,+ 
| 202,504 pesos in September. Exports of 
| bananas during October amounted to 2,° 
| 115,876 bunches as compared with» 1, 
| 779,870 bunches in September, 1930, and 
| 2,086,333 bunches in October, 1929, 
| Shipments to the United States during 
| October amounted to 1,781,785. bunches 
| and to Germany, 334,091 bunches. Ship- 
ments during the first 10 months of 1930 
totaled 23,833,429 bunches as compared 
with 23,990,561 bunches during the cor 
|responding period of 1929, 


( Jamaica 

amaica.—Jamaica may be cited as th 
only island in the Caribbean where cele 
and industry are rapidly approaching 
normal. The upward trend of business, 
noticeable in October, continued during 
November, and the general outlook is 
avorable. All banks reported collece 
tions as being normal during the month, 
The number of building permits granted 
from Sept. 1 to Noy. 20 was 15 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Two of the largest 
wholesale drygoods merchants are each 


[Continued on Pag ¢ 11,Column 5.) 
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Federal Finance 


Expansion Noted 
In Retail Trade 
Of Chicago Area 


Sales by Wholesalers Also 
Increased in October, Ac- 
cording to Federal Re- 
serve Review 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
paredwith 3.17 for the same period 
of 1929. t 

A decline of 17 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month took place during October 
in sales of shoes by retail dealers and 
department stores. Contrary to the sit- 


uation.in recent months, most dealers 
showed gains in the comparison, while 
department stores effected the decline 
recorded. As compared with last Oc- 
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Bank Regulation 


Financial Condition of Federal 


Reserve Bank: 
As of Noy. 26 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Nov. 26,-as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Banks and made 
public Nov. 28 by the Federal Reserve 
Board, was $1,022,000,000, aydecrease of 
$5,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $508,000,000 compared with 
amounted to $1,028,000,000, an increase 
the corresponding week in 1929. 

On Nov. 26 total reserve bank credit 
of $25,000,000 for the week. This in- 
crease corresponds with an increase of 
$83,000,000 in money in circulation, off- 
set in part by decreases of $39,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and 
$6,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
etc., and increases of $10,000,000 in mone- 
tary gold steck and $4,000,000 in Treas- 
ury currency. / 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..... 





Holdings of discounted bills increased 


Gold redemption fund with United States T 


Treasury 


$29,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being increases of $7,000,- 
000 each at the Federal reserve banks 
of New York'and Richmond and $3,000,- 
000 each at Philadelphia and Cleveland. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market declined $2,000,000 and 
of Treasury’s certificates and bills $8,- 
000,000, while holdings of United States 
bonds increased $7,000,000 and of 
Treasury notes $1,000,000. 
“Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items dudring the week and the year 
ended Nov. 26, 1930, were as follows: 
Following is the Board’s statement 
of the resources and liabilities of the 
12 Federal reserve banks combined on 
Nov. 26 and Nov. 19, 1930, and Nov. 
27, 1929, the figures being in thousands 


of dollars: 
+ 


11-26-30 
1,592,506 
35,085 


11-19-30 
1,589,056 
35,082 


11-27-29 
1,629,465 
76,287 


Treasury Operations 


~ment Was 


nounced Nov. 28. 
slightly. 


follow in full text: 


, 


Gain During Week 


Greater Proportion of Ship- 


From New 
York; Stocksdn Shanghai 
Held About Level 


India’s silver imports for the eight 
dd@ys ending Nov. 21 increased consid- 
erably over the previous week, with a 
large proportion of the increase result- 
ing from silver--shipments from New 
York, the Department of Commerce an- 
Shanghai silver stocks 
remained about the same, although the 
quantity held by native banks decreased 


The Department’s statements on silver 
and currency in India and in Shanghai | 


C= 
INDEX 
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Business Conditions 


Import of Silver | Wholesale Prices in General 


Into India Shows 


Slightly Reduced During Week 


Weekly business indicators available 
to the Commerce Department for the week 
ended Nov. 22, 1930, show that increases 
occurred over the preceding week in the 
volume of bank debits, outside New York 
City, loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks, the average prices 
paid for representative stocks and bonds 
and the Federal reserve ratio, according 
to the weekly summary of domestic bus- 
iness conditions issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Nov. 28 which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Declines from the previous period were 
noted in cotton receipts at principal 
markets while interest rates for both 
call and time money showed no change. 
As compared with a year ago decreases 
occurred in almost every instance with 


Resume of Business Indicators Shows Increased Volume of 
Bank Debits Outside New York City; Securities 
Quotations Higher 


‘ 


from a week ago. The price of red Win- 
ter wheat showed an increase over last 
week’s level, while the price of middling 
cotton at New York, and iron and steel 
prices declined slightly. As contrasted 
with wholesale prices of a year ago de- 
clines without exception occurred. 

For the week ended Nov. 15, 1930, 
Increases over the preceding week oc- 
curred in the produtcion of bituminous 
coal, petroleum, and in the receipts of 
cattle, calves and hogs at important mar- 
kets. Declines from the previous period 
occurred in freight car loadings, the 
value of building contracts awarded in 
37 States, and lumber production. Steel 
ingot production remained unchanged 
from the week ended Nov. 8, 1930. 


Bank loans and discounts of member} 


Cotton Recently 
Ginned Said to Be 


Of Better Grade 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Reports Decrease 
In Number of Bales Proc- 
essed Up to Nov. 1 


4 


Cotton of the present crop, ginned 
prior to Nov. 1, was slightly better in 
grade and different in staple from the 
ginnings for the same period last year, 
and the total number of bales ginned 
prior to Nov. 1 was reported to be 10,- 
855,562 as compared with 10,891,900 for 
1929, according to Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in the monthly Cotton, 
Grade and Staple Report issued Nov. 28. 
|An authorized sunimary of the report 
follows in full text: 


tober, sales totaled 13 per cent smaller 
and for the 10 months of 1930 were 10 
--per cent below the same period of 1929. 
Following expansion in August and Sep- 
tember, sales of furniture and house fur- 
nishings declined as is usual in October. 
The total for reporting dealers and de- 
partment stores’ fell off 14 per cent and 
was 27 per cent below a year ago; in- 
stallment sales by dealers showed prac- 
tically no change in the monthly com- 
parison and were 24 per cent under last 
October. 


Chain Store Trade Expands 


Chain-store trade, as reflected in re- 
ports from 22 chains operating 3,028 
stores in October, expanded 10% per cent 
over September, with most lines sharing 
in the gain. Aggregate sales wefé 412 
per cent smaller than in October a year 
ago, the total for drug chains alone be- 
ing larger. Other groups covered in oun 
survey include 5-and-10-cent stores, gro- 
ceries, musical instruments, furniture, 
shoes, cigars, and men’s and women’s 
clothing. 

Declines from a month previous in 
number of employes, ranging from 10 per 
cent to less than 1 per cent, were re- 
ported for October in nine manufactur- 
ing and two nonmanufacturing groups 
of this district, and corresponding de- 
clines in pay roll amounts, though in 

' general slightly smaller, occurring in 
all except two of these groups.. The 
large decline in the vehicles group is ac- 
counted for by reduced employment in 
railroad car and repair shops, and by a 
continuance of the restricted rate of op- 
erations in the automobile industry. 

Employment in most of the important 
food industries declined, including can- 
ning in which the.season of greatest ac- | 
tivity is past, and also ice cream, manu- 
factured ace, beverages, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The textile group in Wisconsin 
recorded an increase over September, but | 
this was more than offset by declines at | 
Illinois clothing factories. Seasonal 
contraction toek place in the stone, clay, 
and glass products group. Smaller em- 
ployment was shown for boot and shoe 
manufacturing and for the leather prod- 
ucts group as a whole. The total for 

“ reposting lines of manufacturing em- 
plo t.in October represented less 
than 80 per cent of the figures for Oc- 
tober, 1929, in which month the subse- 
quently continuous decline began, while 
pay roll amounts were approximately 70 
per cent of the figures for a year pre-| 
vious. . 

Non-manufacturing groups continued 
the. trend shown in September, further 
increases occurring in coal mining and 
merchandising, while construction and 
the utilities recorded declines. The 
ratios of applicants to jobs available, 
as recorded at free employment offices in 
Illinois and Indiana, were higher in Octo- 
ber than in any previous month this 
year; in Iowa the ratio was only slightly 
below the high point of last February; 
in Wisconsin the highest 1930 ratio was 
in September. In Illinois, of the 15 
cities included, Chicago and seven others 
showed increased ratios, while in Wis- 
consin six cities indicated a reduced labor 
surplus, although Milwaukee and three 
other cities showed a greater excess of 
supply over demand than in September. 


Furniture Declines 


Production by furniture manufacturers 
in the seventh district again slowed 
down, though only, slightly, during the 
month of October as new orders fell off 
more than 20 per cent from the preced- 
ing month, comparing with declines of 
4 to 9 per cent, respectively, over the 
same period of 1929 and the 1927-1928- 
1929 average. Aggregate shipments 
were a little higher than those of Sep- 
tember, following the comparatively 
heavy ordering of that month, but the 
increase was not of seasonal proportions, 
They were, however, one-third higher 
than new orders so that unfilled orders 
declined sharply to a low point at the 
close of October, standing at only 50 
per cent of orders booked during the 


1,627,591 
474,745 
922,634 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Fedéral Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks . 


1,624,138 
500,471 
916,373 


45705,752 
593,449 
688,227 


Silver imports into India during the 
eight days ending Nov. 21 totaled 685 
ounces, 175 ounces of which came from 
; London and 510 from New York, says a 
dispatch to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Bombay office. During 
the seven days ending Nov. 13 imports 
totaled 165 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Nov. 15, totaled 
1,171,000,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,172,200,000 rupeg@ on Nov. 7. Bullion 
im reserve on Nov. 15 totaled 56,110,000 
|rupees, as compared with 57,600,000 
rupees on Nov. 7. 

Silver stocks on Nov. 21 were esti- 
mated at 4,000 bars, as compared with 
2,800 bars on Nov. 13. The total off- 
| take for the eight days ending Nov., 21 
was 630 bars, as compared with 360 bars | 
for the seven days ending Nov. 13. 
1,.514,460| Silver stocks in Shanghai on Nov. 20 

293 | totaled 203,000,000 taels, of which 124,- 
| 000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Nov. 13 were 
203,000,000 taels and 125,000,000 taels, | 
respectively. | 

Sycee and stiver bars were valued at 
102,100,000 taels on Nov. 20, as compared 
with 102,000,000 taels on Nov. 13. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Nov. 20 was 139,300,000, as com- | 
pared with 104,200,000 on Nov. 13. 


|the exception of bond prices and the| banks were larger and the Federal re- 
reserve ratio. serve ratio higher for the period ended 

Wholesale prices in general, as meas-| Nov. 22, 1930, when compared with the 
j}ured by the weekly index of 120 prin- | corresponding week in 1928, two years 
cipal commodities were fractionally =, * 


According to the report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics issued today, 
cotton of the present crop, ginned prior 
to Nov. 1, 1930, was slightly better in 
grade and different in staple from the 
ginnings for ,the corresponding period 
last year. Of about 10,855,100 bales of 
American upland cotton ginned prior to 
Nov. 1, 90.5 per cent was estimated to 
be white in color, compared with 89.1 
per cent ginned during the correspond-* 
ing period last year; 78.3 per cent was 
white, middling and better, compared 
with 95.4 per cent last year; cotton other 
than white and extra white was 7.5 per 
cent, compared with 8.9 per cent /last 
year. 





seeeeses 


2,987,428 
147,192 


3,024,970 
138,832 


3,163,802 
61,210 


87,419 
146,433 


, Total gold reserves ... 
Reserves other than gold . 


3,040,982 
150,302 


3,134,620 | 
79,097 | 


3,191,284 
68,395 


Total reserves ... 
Nonreserve cash .....+ 
Bills discounted: io 

Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted .......+.+- 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDfCATORS ' 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-5—100) 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
22 15‘ 8 1 23 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 
56.6 56.6 61.8 
99.7 *90.6 164.1 
110.7 110.3 113.4 
86.5 91.9 97.5- 
59.2 64.0 63.1 
64.6 69.7 59.5 
81.2 86.0 
231.9 253.5 236.5 235.0| The estimates of staple length of up- 
= 7 — 15a 6 land cotton show 14.2 per cent shorter 
ind _ ; ae — “|\than % inch, compared with 20.4 per 
ee cent ginned during the same period last 
| year; 76.7 per cent, % to 11-32 inches, 
inclusive, compared with 68.1 per cent; 
and 9.1 per cent 1 1-16 and over, com- 
| pared with 11.5 per cent a year ago. 
From the standpoint of tenderability 
in settlement of contracts made subject 
to section 5 of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act, an analysis of the figures 
indicates a total of 9,261,700 bales, or 
85.3 per cent tenderable, compared with 
78.8 per cent tenderable in the case of 
cotton ginned prior to Nov. 1, last year. 
Of tenderable cotton, 8,267,500 bales, or 
76.1 per cent of total upland, ranged in 
staple from % inch to 11-32 inches, in- 
clusive, and 994,200 bales were over 1 1-32 
inches in staple. One million five hun- 
dred ninety-three thousand four hundred 
bales, or 14.7 per cent, of upland cotton 
were untenderable, compared with 21.2 
per cent of last year’s crop ginned up to 
the same date. Of these, 49,200 bales 
were untenderable on account of defi- 
ciency in grade alone; 1,519,100 bales, 
for deficiency in staple alone; and 25,100 
bales were doubly disqualified, being un- 
tenderable in both grade and staple. . 
The total number of bales ginned prior 
to Nov. 1, 1930, was reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census on Nov. 8 to be 10,- 
865,562 bales, of which 10,855,101 bales 
were American upland and 10,461 bales 
American-Egyptian. The report of the 
|Bureau of Agrieultural” Economics on 
grades and staples is based upon the 
Census Bureau figures and upon the 
classification of samples taken during 
the period from representative gins 
throughout the cotton-growing States. 
itinndinminniiciininongeninnae 
show a gradual decline in volume, with 
no indications of improvement in the 
near future. While a slightly more opti- 
mistic undertone prevails throughout 
South China, trade in general evidences 
a tendency to discount the prospects for 
better operating conditions as a result 
of the possible clarification of the 
Kwangsi situation and improved condi- 
tions elsewhere in China. 


India 


India.—The Indian government has 
sanctioned a reduction in rail rates on 
wheat to facilitate the movement of 1,- 
000,000-ton export surplus. Goatskins 
have been very dull during the past week 
due to the absence of demand from the 
United States, and practically all other 
commodity markets have been quiet to 


weak. 
Indo China 


Indo-China.—Prospects for the new 
rice crop continue favorable, but there 
has been no change in the generally 
slackened business conditions. With 
large stocks. of Japanese rice on the 
market and low prices for Rangoon rice 
prevailing, there is no market for Indo- 
China’s crop, and it is estimated that 
300,000 metric tons of paddy (unhusked 
rice) are still in the country unsold, 


Japan 
Japan.—Markets in Japan continue 

dull with little improvement anticipated 

before the beginning of next year. The 


76,357 
128,680 


463,173 
449,176 | 


Nov. 
16 
1929 
93.4 
*110.2 
125.8 
*102.5 
98.9 
67.0 
56.7 


Nov. 
17 
1928 
106.6 
112.1 
119.6 
110.2 


se ereereoeeee 


912,349 
257,315 


233,852 
176,106 


Total bills discounted .......... 
Bills bought in open market , 
United States Government securiti 

Bonds .... . 
Treasury notes .... 
Certificates and bills 


205,037 


Steel ingot production 
178,273 


Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 
Freight car loadings 
|*Lumber production 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ..... 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Wholesale prices 
(1926—100)): 
Total (120) 
Agrictitural products (30) .... 
onagricultural products (90). . 
Vheat, No. 2, Red, Kansas City 
Cotton middling ‘ 
Iron and steel composite 
Copper, electrolytic price . 
Bank debits, gutside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates—cal! money, 
Interest rates—time money . 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices ..........+0. eves 
| Federal reserve ratio ......seese++- 
Money in circulation 
tComposite index—N. Y. 
tComposite index—Business week 


45,742 
258,151 
291,741 


39,110 
257,037 
299,626 


62,791 
134,649 | 
128,658 


“g54 
109.0 


326,098 
18,698 


595,634 
6,348 


Total United States Government securities .... 
Other securities ........... SedbSGe st UnEC) cob aes > 


595,773 
6,297 


985,380 
705 
613,143 
18,839 
59,702 
21,564 


1,011,940 
707 
531,631 
14,067 
59,702 
24/388 


4,867,447 
1,421,868 


Total bills and securities .. 
Due from foreign banks .... 
Uncollected items. 

Federal reserve note 
Bank premises ... 
All other resources .. 


(Fisher’s 


97.7 
98.8 
96.9 
87.6 
72.4 
86.8 
114.5 
128.2 
128.1 
151.5 
160.0 
108.1 
225.1 
108.3 
87.0 
99.9 
free 


648,888 
28,031 
59,157 
11,637 


= 


64.3 
87.2 
129.0 
144.0 
144.9 
142.4 
137.1 
99.3 
185.0 
103.3 
89.7 


Total resources * 4,959,012 5,476,613 
LIABILITIE: ? 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 
Deposits: ; 

Member bank—reserve account . 

Government .... 

Foreign bank ... 


Other deposits . 





[ 3 oo-0 
+ SkrawudD 


129.0 
162.5 
142.9 
115.1 
125.7 
116.0 
205.3 
103.3 

91.9 
92.0 99.2 99.8 
82.8 93.7 95.4 
81.5 101.3 101.3 


1,383,604 


_ 


1,930,181 
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2,409,929 
29,384 
5,377 
18,723 


2,448,746 
37,137 
5,433 
22,879 


2,375,650 
35,847 
5,021 
20,519 
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171.2 
107.2 
106.3 


107.0 
105.5 

92.8 
*79.6 
*79.5 


2,437,037 | 
641,594 
168,321 
254,398 

45,082 


2,514,195 
595,772 
170,455 
276,936 

18,050 


4,959,012 
81.9% 


Total deposits .,....... af 2,463,413 
Deferred availability items ° 516,493 
Capital paid in . eee 170,468 
Surplus ........ 276,936 
All other liabiliti 18,269 


Total liabilities , 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined . 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 428,561 509,380 
Following is the Board’s statement of the condition of weekly reporting member 

banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Nov. 26 and Nov. 

19, 1930, and Nov. 27, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 11-26-30 11-19-30 
Loans and investments—total .2....cccscscccecees 8,413 8,452 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: u 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- ; 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 


*Revised. +Relative to weekly average, 1927-1929, per week shown. {Relative to a 


computed normal taken as 100. . 


4,867,447 5,476,613 


81.4% 71.8% 


Canadian Trade Continues Depressed; 
Unemployment Is Increasing in Brazil | 


11-27-29 
8,187 





Weekly Review of World Trade Shows Sales in Mexico | 
| Are Reduced as Result of Silver Slump 


6,068 6,169 


3,352 
2,716 
2,384 


SGM —OUAN is rs. 3 tae rcacsans eb eecedane>cosbendtess 5,989 
3,077 
3,092 


2,018 


On: SOCUTITICS ceciccseccodeccscococcsdtvceivecce 
All other . Sevecrenecdescceccus vocecceseeee 
Investments—total wposcesesecccccccccccccccceenss 


3,342 
2,648 
2,423 


Nov. 26 
14.0885 
13.9410 
-7269 
2.9650 
26.7418 
485.5454 
2.5169 
3.9283 
23.8377 
1.2946 
17.4870 
5.2336 
40.2431 
26.7394 
11.2110 
4.4825 
.5943 
11.1602 
26.8379 
19.3616 
1.7692 
30.7678 
38.4910 
27.6250 
27.4166 
35.9400 


Nov. 28 
14.0885 
13.9413 
-7173 
2.9651 
26.7406 
485.5227 
2.5170 
3.9281 
23.8370 
1.2952 
17.4893 
5.2280 
40.2452 
26.7373 
11.2100 
4.4825 
-5950 
11.1071 
26.7395 
19.3638 
1.7692 
30.7321 
38.4821 
27.6562 
27.4583 
35.9371 
49.5612 
55.9370 
100.0841 
99.9162 
45.9375 
77.9747 
12.0832 
79.1703 
96.5300 
35.3750 


Austria (schilling) .... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) . 
| Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ........- 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ee 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai _ tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) -- 49,5362 
Singapore (dollar) .... 55.9375 
-| Canada (dollar) «-- 100.1378 
| Cuba (peso) - 99.9162 
Mexico (peso) 45.8800 
Argentina (peso, 78.1112 
Chile (peso) : 12.0667 
Uruguay (peso) . 79.2162 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 
Bar silver 35.5000 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


completing the erection of an important 
retail department store. 

Low prices for Jamaica’s leading ex- 
ports continue to depress trade to some | 
extent, and, notwithstanding a heavy in- 
crease in the volume shipped, the value 
of total exports during the first nine 
months of 1930 decreased 10 per cent| 
as compared with the same period of | 
last year. Prices for the leading com- 
modities remain apparently stationary 
at a low level, and there is no indica- 
tion of an immediate improvement, 

Customs receipts from Apr. 1 to Nov. 
8 decreased $300,000, being 8 per cent 
|less than receipts for the corresponding 
| period of 1929. Sugar statistics for No- 
vember, as released by the newly cre- 


1,163 
855 
781 

71 

5,970 


United States Government securities ........... 
Other securities .. ihewates 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits , 

Government deposits . 

| Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ......eese+ 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account .., Meceehe CbGaeesenseeese 
For account of out-of-town bank 
For account of others ...... 


1,204 
1,219 
830 


1,200 
1,184 
831 
51 
6,017 
1,441 
9 

91 


vest. The exchange rate continues un- 
favorable to~the bolivar. with little de- 
mand and there is a scarcity of dollars. 
Collections remain poor but an improve- 
ment is expected when the coffee move- 
ment is well underway. 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—Singapore merchants | 
are becoming moderately optimistic as 
accumulated general stocks are steadily 
|reduced and shortages in some lines 
|are appearing, while dealers’ indents 
|show slight increases. Some importers 
believe that the majority of weak 
dealers are now eliminated, but the 
|credit situation is still very unsatisfac- 
|tory. Somewhat higher rubber prices 
ated Jamaica sugar board, are as fol-| have also caused a slight revival of op-| 
lows: Stocks on hand Nov. 1, 9,500 long|timism in Singapore, and the business 
tons; receipts, chiefly from Canada, 40| depression is now largely centered in 
|tons; domestic production, nil; deliveries} interior districts where many dealer 
|for exportation, chiefly to Canada, 200/ failures have occurred. Construction ac- 
long tons; domestic consumption, 700/| tivities continue unabated. Practically 
tons. Final stocks of sugar on hand, as| no commercial undertakings are planned, 
of Nov. 30, are estimated at 8,600 long| but the government is going ahead with 
tons. | all announced projects, see. 6 gear 

* ters building for the Federate alay | 
Mexico | States Railways. { 


Mexico.—Both sales and collections are | China 


hard hit by the heavy discount on silver | 

pesos as against gold, as all retail and) China—Shanghai trade in October and 
most wholesale business is conducted in thus far in November has evidenced con- 
silver currency. Furthermore, wages| siderable improvement, stimulated by 
and salaries are paid in silver and the| better prospects for the resumption of 
|decline in silver exchange is equivalent) normal trading with the interior as a 
to a redutcion in purchasing power. Re-| result of the cessation of hostilities. 
cently the silver peso reached a discount| Shanghai building construtcion and real 
of 15 per cent, but reacted thereafter | estate markets continue active. Cotton 
to lower rates. However, the future out-/and flour mills and cigarette factories 
look for silver exchange remains un=|are operating in normal volume, with 
certain. an increase evident in inquiries for in- 
dustrial and power plant equipment. 
However, new ‘projects in this field are 
unlikely of immediate consummation, be- 
ing dependent upon greater assurances 
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CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total ....cccccccccccsecce 


Loans—total , Pec cccccccccesecccccccccces 
CR COCUTINER oc icenscesnencevccsnpcuensstasdene 
All other eeegevese 

SRVERCMOTISWEUA dis cncihpeve ttbacecdédoércces 


United States Government securities ........... 
DURCE SOOUTICON vig aie inn Uxc6d 0s ddd cccocvcscce 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 

Net demand : deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ,.... 
Due to banks 


gold) 


seer Peer e eee reer 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov. 25 
Made Public Nov. 28 


* Decrease. 
LAA LALA ALAA AAA LALA AOA LIP a itt ] 
Lower Tire Pr : resulting from the trend toward higher 

J : oduction 4 | quality, but not in digect ratio with the 
Ascribed to Better Quality reduction in units. The ultra-ply tires 
require more rubber per unit than ordi- 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
an automobile on this basis would re- 


nary balloons and this partly balances 
the effect of the reduction in units. Sta- 
quire replacements of only 1.75 extra-ply tistics of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
tires per year against 2.33 ordinary 
balloons. 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ee I eee 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue itu acaie 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$1,144,860.80 
872,928.20 


1,621,049,23 
369,267.47 


aw 


Peru 
Peru.—Trade reports from various in- 
dustrial areas of Peru indicate a severe 


sociation show that 9.38 pounds of rub- 
ber per casing were required during the 





month. As compared with last year, 
both new orders and shipments were 
little more than half the October, 1929, 
aggregates, although production was 
maintained at about two-thirds the year 
ago rate of 89 per cent of capacity. 
Fiuom the first of the year to date, cumu- 
lative shipments now total 62 per cent 
of the 1929 volume for the same 10 
months. 

October production of passenger au- 

' tomobiles in the United States totaled 
the lowest for that month in any year 
on our records (since 1921). The ag- 
gregate of 112,209 declined 38 per cent 
from September and compared with 
818,462 produced in the same month 
last year. Truck output totaled 37,244 
in October, showing a recession of 11 
per cent from the preteding month and 
a decline of 39 per cent from October, 
1929. 

Midwest distribution of automobiles 
at wholesale during October increased 
slightly in the aggregate over Septem- 
ber, in contrast to a decline shown for 
the Same period last year, but the gain 
was entirely due to sales to dealers of 
new models in one or two makes of 
cars. The recession from the preceding 
month in retail sales averaged about 
thé same as during the same period last 

ear. No improvement was indicated 
n the comparisons ‘with the correspond- 
ing month of 1929. Stocks of new cars 
in dealers’ hands continued to be re- 


The effect of a growing percentage 
use of higher quality tires is cumulative 
over a period of time. Taking the 1926 
United States registrations as 1,000, in- 
dexes for other years would be: 1925, 
907; 1927, 1,051; 1928, 1,112; and 1929, 
1,205. Under the above assumptions 
these cars would normally come in -for 
renewals 1 5/7 years later, on the aver- 
age, if they were all using four-ply bal- 
loons. Thus the 1925 registrations would 
all require renewals in 1927, 1926 regis- 
trations would require renewals in 1928, 
and so on. But in 1928 about 20 per 
cent of the renewals were six-ply bal- 
loons, in 1929 about 25 per cent, and in 
1930 about 35 per cent, and such tires 
only require renewal in 2 2/7 years. In 
effect, therefore, a certain part of the 
cars have replacement requirements de- 
ferred to the third year instead of the 
second year. 

Delays Renewals a Year 

The “assumed normal renewal rate” 
is a staple factor, for example, but it 
has of course actually been affected by 
the change from high pressures to bal- 
loons and the passing into limbo of fab- 





ric and clincher tires, as well as by the 
improved quality of ballon tires in re- 
cent years. 

In effect the lengthened life of the bet- 
ter tires delays renewals until*the third 
year instead of the second year. This 
reduces annual replacements per car so 
long as the percentage use of the more 





first nine months of 1930, against 8.74 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1929, and this increase is partly because 
of the trend toward higher quality tires, 
although reduction in use of reclaims and 
other factors, such as the increased per- 
centage of output consisting of truck 


= bus casings, contribute to this re- 
sult, 


A further thought is that if one judges 
probable future production of high pres- 
sure casings on the basis of the history 
of fabric tire production from 1925 on- 
wards, the output of high pressure tires 
will be even less in 1981 than in 1930. 
Such increase in tire production as may 
be expected in 1931 must apparently con- 
sist of balloon tires, and the probability 
is that extra-ply balloons will that year 
supply a larger percentage of renewal 
tire salos at least. In estimating future 
tire production attention to the types of 
tires is as necessary as attention to the 
quantity in units. 


Assistance for Unemployed 


Total ordinary receip 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





ts.. 


$4,008,105.70 


76,430.00 


97,873 ,046.36 


$101,957,582.06 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal,... : 
Operations in special 
counts ove Saas 
Adjusted service certifi 
fund 


$5,153,447.89 


181,732.63 


133,044.58 


ac- 


cate 


Civil-service retirement 


Total ordinary expe 
r 


tures 
Balance today 


Indian Imports of Piece Goods 
India’s boycott on British piecc goods 


6,851.15 


597,328.28 


49,964.90 
47,339.31 


301,033.86 


ndi- 


$6,470,742.60 


97,885.25 


95,388,954.21 
$101,957,582.06 


Described as Vital Need 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment, which would do away with thé 


short séssions. 


Senator Harrison said: “Such legisla- | 


have resulted in Indian imports from the 
United Kingdom amounting” to only 35 
per cent of the total from all sources 
during September, compared with 43”per 
eent in August, and a pre-war average 
of more than 60 per cent. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


tion as to meet the distressed conditions 
in the drought stricken areas should be 


soldiers’ homes and _ hospitals, public 


drop in both retail and wholesale busi- 
ness. In Lima the contraction is 50 per 
cent below the levels of January and 
10 per cent under that of September. 
In Chiclayo trade has declined 30 per 
cent, in Trujillo 40, and in Arequipa 50 
per cent, the dorp not being quite as se- 
vere in the sugar and rice producing 
sections as in other areas. Debtors are 
meeting their obligations with frac- 
tional payments but collections have not 
improved. The tendency among creditors 
is to carry along debtors and thus con- 
serve the mercantile structure in prefer- 
ence to attempting foreclosures which 
would ruin business and impair future 
buying power. Total protested drafts 


for the month ending Nov. 21 amounted | 


to Lp. 120,000, confined to long stand- 
ing obligations and ‘representing little 
new business. So far in November some 


20 firms have entered voluntary liquida- | 
jtion through arrangements with their | 


so. The closure of the Cerra de Pasco 
copper mines affecting some 15,000 
workers directly and approximately 100,- 
000 dependents will, if continued, greatly 
reduce commercial activity in the Callao- 
Lima district, diminishing Central Rail- 
way freight tonnage some 60 per cent 
and Callao port activities by 50 per cent. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela.—Some improvement in 
business conditions in Venezuela is ex- 


=. and others are expected to do 
{ 


|of permanent stability. Low silver val- 
ues and lack of normal buying demand 


both imports and exports. Orders are 
j being boédked for replacements of stocks 
in many staple lines, although these are 
largely limited to requirements for the 
immediate future. Declining commodity 
prices abroad are causing dealers to ex- 
ercise considerable caution, and to await 
better prices before placing any heavy 
orders. More assurances and evidence 
of political and military stability are 
also being awaited, and the present low 
level of silver still continues an impor- 
| tant factor preventing normal buying-in 
many lines. 

Chinese dealers are greatly concerned 
and uneasy over the Government order 
to the effect.that the usual Chinese lunar 
New Year settlement date in February 
be advanced to Dec. 31, which if rigor- 
ously enforced through pressure on Chi- 
nese banks will upset the usual credit 
transactions in Chinese trade circles and 
otherwise restrict many dealers in using 
funds more freely at this season. Trade 
in Hankow and central China areas 
shows ‘some improvement in both im- 
ports and exports, due to more favorable 
political outlook. 

Customs collections during the first 
nine months of the year at Tientsin in- 
dicate that the volume of goods cleared 
was approximately 20 to 30 per cent 





abroad are still resulting in declines in| 


automotive market is particularly quiet, 
total sales so far this year probably 
registering a decline of 40 per cent from 
| 1929 sales. Lumber sales are also dull, 
reflecting inactivity in construtcion work, 
Stocks are lower and lumber prices are 
slightly better, but little activity in this 
trade is expected during the remainder 
of the year. An encoyraging feature 
in the financial situation 18 the favorable 
position of banks which are well pre- 
pared to meet demands for year-end 
settlements. The probability of easy 
settlements is a favorable factor in the 
stock and bond markets. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies, — Increased 
confidence in the country’s economic 
position is noticeable, although. most 
commodity markets have quieted down 
after somewhat increased activity dur- 
ing the second half/of October, Sugar. 
coffee, rubber, tea, kapok, copra, a 
gum damar are all maintaining the slight 
price increases attained in October, but 
an erratic movement of prices is antici- 
pated. The present firmness of the ex- 

ort market, however, is encouraging. 
tocks, with the exception of sugay, are 
low and holders are not pressing sales 
at ‘lower price levels. Little jnereased 
activity is expected before the first of 
the year, but the general opinion is one 
of confidence that the bottom has been 


passed and legislation providing credit 
for the farmers and granting extensions 
of time to meet their obligations to the 
Government where the conditions justify 


below the volume in the similar period 
of last year. However, import trade in 
the past two weeks evidenced some 
slight improvement, while seasonable ex- 


pected during December and January as 
a result of the new coffee crop. The cof- 
fee crop has begun to move to the mar- 
kets and some shipments were made dur- 


buildings or what not, which have 
hitherto been authorized by law or which 
the circumstances demand.” 

If legislation should be carried out to 


reached and that export markets are on 
the upward trend, The credit situation 
in general is in a more favorable - 
tion, with demands for financial assist- 


duced in number, and those held at the 
of October represented only a little 


durable tires continues to increase. 
en 
oe than half the volume of the same 


While statistics of tire renewals, plotted 
against automobile registrations and 


date a year ago. Sales of used cars 
declined in October from September, 
and stocks increased veryslightly. About 
50 per cent of the new cars sold by 30 
dealers in October were sold on the 
deferred payment plan, which is about 
the Same average as for September and 
ompares with 52 per cent for last Oc- 


gasoline consumption statistics,4 show 
subnormal tire renewals in 1930, the pos- 
sibility of other causes than business 
depression being partly responsible 
should not be overlooked, particularly 





since those causes appear likely to con- 
tinue in operation. 

The demand for rubber is naturally re- 
duced by the lower unit gales of tires 


it should be enacted.” 


_ Senator Jones stated that appropria- 
tions needed by the Federal Farm Board 
and for extension of further credit to 
the farmers should be made. 

Harrison 
“appropriations shoul 


Senator 


ointed 


out that 
be made as to 


provide further credit for farmers, Sen- 
ator Harrison continued, “then the Con- 
gress must also consider and pass such 
necessary legislation as not only to 
meet the present apparent deficit, but 
| to finance this program.” Regarding tax 
reduction, he said he favored a perma- 


pee for improvement of rivers and|nent law on reduction of taxes rather 


arbors, 


construction 


of 


highways, | than “piece-meal” legislation, 


ing the last part of November. The 
croup now appears to be larger than last 
year and probably will be of a normal 
size which is around 1,100,000 sacks. 
The quality is reported good, and prices 
are satisfactory, especially for the bet- 
ter grades. Importations of automobiles 
are increasing as dealers anticipate in- 
creased sales following the coffee har- 


ports are beginning to move in small 
quantities. Improved rail transport con- 
ditions, and prospects for the removal 
of the tax levies on railway shipments 
by the new North China regime are 
encouraging aspects, although general 
trading thus far remains much below 
normal. / 

Import and export trade in Manchuria 


ance to industry decreasing. Although 
there has been a 20 per cent. inerease 
in bankruptcies in the Batavia district 
this year over last, most of the failures 
have been among small firms operating 
on long credits. 
The full text of the survey dealin 

with countries in Europe will be pu 
lished in the issue of Dec. 1. 








‘which is consecutive beginning with 


March 4 of each year. 
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“|| How the Federal Government 
Utilizes Services of Nurses + + 


Women Now Play Impo 
For Veterans as Well as in Carrying 


rtant Part in Caring 
Out 


Other Peace-time Health Activities 


By LUCY MINNIGERODE 


Superintendent, Nursing Section, Federal Public Health Service 


RADUATE NURSING in the 

United States came as a result 

of a demonstrated need during 
the Civil War just as nursing in Eng- 
land followed the demonstration made 
by Florence Nightingale in the Crimean 
War. 

The sufferings of soldiers in each 
case led to the establishment of schools 
of nursing where young women could 
be trained in the care of the sick. The 
first nursing schools in the United 
States were established in 1873 at Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York City, and at 
the New England Hospital for Women. 


v 

The first nursing service established 
by the United States Government, the 
Army Nurse Corps, was created by act 
of Congress after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Until that’ time sick or 
wounded soldiers were cared for by 
men detailed for that purpose. 

With the outbreak of the war with 
Spain nurses volunteered for service 
and were sent to the camps. Medical 
officers were aghast at such a proce- 
dure and one officer is quoted as say- 
ing: “When you first came I did not 
know what I would do with you, now 
I do not know what I would do without 
you.” 

In spite of the service rendered by 
nurses during the Spanish War it was 
some years before the opposition to 
women nurses in the military establish- 
ment was overcome and a law passed 
creating the Army Nurse Corps. In due 
course of time following this legislation 
a similar law establishing the Navy 
Nétffse Corps was passed. Definite edu- 
cational standards were set up and a 
high type of nursing was required in 
both services. 

When Jane A. Delano was made su- 
perintendent of the Army Nurse Corps 
she realized that a:reserve of nurses 
was needed for war or disaster or for 
any national emergency. Accordingly 
because of her great idea the nursing 
service of the American Red Cross 
came into being and was through leg- 
islative action made the reserve of the 
Army and Navy. 


v 

Miss Delano resigned her position as 
superintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps in order to develop the nursing 
service of the American Red Cross and 
served as a full-time volunteer in the 
American Red Cross from that time 
until her death in France in 1919. 

Under her direction were developed 
the 50 base hospital units for service 
with the Army, and it was through her 
foresight and vision that when the 
United States entered the World War 
there were ready and immediately avail- 
able 8,000 Red Cross reserve nurses 
for assignment to the Army or Navy. 
During the World War some 22,000 
nurses were in service with the Fed- 
eral Government 

In 1919 a third Government nursing 
service was established in the United 
States Public Health Service when the 
medical care and treatment of ex-serv- 
ice men devolved upon that service by 
act of Congress. 

The first need of the new service was 
to set up for nurses in the Public 
Health Service the same educational 
and professional requirements as were 
already established in the Army, Navy 
and Red Cross. This was done. The 
nurses being discharged by the Army 
were reassigned to this new service, in 
reality a continuance of their work for 
the soldiers and sailors. 

During the three years that this work 
was under the Public Health Service 
the number of hospitals grew with the 
proportionate increase in personnel un- 
til in 1922 there were approximately 
1,800 nurses on duty in hospitals of the 
Public Health Service and in the spe- 
cial hospitals for veterans. 


v 

When on Apr. 29, 1922, all Veterans’ 
Hospitals were transferred by Execu- 
tive Order to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
1,442 rlurses went to that department 
with the hospitals and the fourth Gov- 
ernment nursing service came into be- 
ing. This service has been steadily 
growing and now employs about 2,000 
nurses. 

Since that time the nursing service 
of the Indian Bureau has been estab- 


lished, making the fifth organized nurs- 
ing service, which to nurses constitute 
the great Government organized nurs- 
ing services. } 

By an organized nursing service is 
meant a service with central control, 
having responsibility for the conduct 
of nursing in a group of hospitals or 
medical units extending over a wide 
geographical range and with an equally 
wide professional range. All of the fol- 
lowing branches of nursing work are 
represented in the Government Service: 

Administrative, calling for not only 
thorough knowledge of nursing in all 
its branches but a broad administrative 
experience and knowledge of the many 
personnel problems involved in the 
handling of large numbers of human 
beings. ; 

v 

Instétutional, calling for the admin- 
istrative ability to conduct and super- 
vise without friction the nursing in a 
Government hospital, the knowledge 
necessary to instruct subordinates in 
their duties, and the personality which 
insures cooperation with other depart- 
ments. 

Public health, working alone or un- 
der supervision of a medical officer, 
calling for all the qualities enumerated 
for institutional workers with the 
added ability to promote a public health 
campaign and to carry out the prepared 
program. Public health nurses per- 
form to some extent in these Govern- 
ment departments all forms of public 
health nursing work. 

The Government of the United States 
is the largest employer of nurses in the 


world, having some 4,000 assigned in 


these established services. 

Programs of extension will require 
more and more nurses; for instance, re- 
cent legislation consolidating all agen- 
cies dealing with veterans will bring 
many more nurses to that Bureau. The 
extensive building of additional hos- 
pitals will call for more nurses. 

In the Public Health Service recent 
legislation paces responsibility for 
medical work in Federal prisons on the 
Service. Nurses are being placed on 
duty in the hospitals of these prisons, 
and it is expected to assign them to 
duty on the narcotic farms and in the 
Institution for Defective Criminals 
which has been authorized. The build- 
ing program of the Service will also 
call for limited increase in nursing per- 
sonnel. The needs of the Indian Bu- 
reau have not been entirely met as yet. 

During the 11 years since the estab- 
lishment of the Nursing Service of the 
Public Health Service in cooperation 
with both the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
Indian Bureau, the educational and pro- 
fessional requirements for nurses in 
these services have steadily advanced. 
At the present time no agency requires 
more highly trained nursing personnel. 
There is no difficulty in the Services 
in securing enough of the type of nurse 
required, showing that high standards 
bring in a greater number of applica- 
tions. The higher the standard the 
more desirable the job. 

Vv 

The American Nurses’ Association, 
with a membership of 85,000, the 
League of Nursing Education, with a 
membership of several thousand rurse 
educators and administrators, and 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, with both public health 
nurses and lay members, are respon- 
sible for the tremendous advance which 
nursing has made in the short period 
of its existence. The American Nurses’ 
Association, owns and publishes its own 
journal. The National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing also publishes 
its own journal. 

Nursing organizations and nurses are 
members of all the great hospital and 
health organizatjons in the country. 
Every State in the Union has its State 
nurses’ association and each State as- 
sociation is a member of the National 
with a representative on the advisory 
council of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation. Chiefs of Government service 
are also members of the advisory coun- 
cil. Biennial conventions are held with 
the number of delegates mounting into 
thousands. Six thousand is not consid- 
ered an unusual attendance at a nurse°’ 
convention. 


R emoving Dust in Industrial Plants 


How New Jersey Tries to Protect Workers 
By CHARLES H. WEEKS 


Deputy Commissioner of Labor, State of New Jersey 


the danger that lies in the inhala- 
tion of irritant dust created by in- 
dustry it is quite likely that factory 
inspectors are well informed on the 
subject, and in the general run of in- 
dustries are quite competent to make 
recommendations that will provide a 
maximum of safety. 
In New Jersey for many years we 
have had the advantage of using safety 


S‘ MUCH has been written about 


codes governing the construction of ex- 
haust systems that enable the inspec- 
tor to furnish the employer with engi- 
neering information based on sound 
operating practices. Each inspector is 
furn:-4ed with a copy of our Sanitary 
and Engineering Industria] Standards 
that cover nearly every type of dust ex- 
posure ¢ommonly “found in the indus- 
tries of the State. 

Before the Department adopted defi- 
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» » » » +» Alfalfa Hay Inspected 


as Means of Protecting Purchasers 


> > > > 


California Department Seeks to Aid 


Growers in Their Efforts to Produce Crops of a High Quality 


By L. M. JEFFERS 
Chief, Bureau of Field Crops, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


spection and certification of al- 

falfa hay is a new California 
service available alike to producer, 
dealer and consumer. 

The preliminary work essential to 
the establishment of proper grading 
standards was carried on by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
throughout the producing and consum- 
ing areas of the United States. In this 
work the Department had the assistance 
of practical growers and handlers of 
alfalfa and the established standards 
reflect the careful work which was done 
and the practical vision of those en- 
gaged in the work. 

During the past five years there have 
been several alfalfa grading demon- 
strations held in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, at which times producers, deal- 
ers and consumers had opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with grading 
standards and their application. Three 
years ago the Federal Department as- 
signed a hay-grading specialist to the 
Pacific Coast with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

There was finally developed a coop- 
erative agreement between the Federal 
and State Departments of Agriculture 
which made actual inspection service 
possible. With the location of the main 
office in Los Angeles it was possible to 
give commercial inspection of alfalfa 
furnishing practical demonstration not 
only of the practicability of the stand- 
ards, but of the value of the inspection 
service in the marketing of alfalfa. 

Alfalfa is one of the most important 
agricultural commodities in the State. 
The main producing areas are the Im- 
perial Valley, the Antelope and San 
Fernando valleys of Los Angeles 
County, Riverside County and San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys. The pro- 
duction in Tulare County, which is one 
of the largest hay-producing counties 
in the State, is, to a large extent, con- 
sumed within the county. A large pro- 
portion of the crop of the other produc- 
ing counties is shipped to terminal mar- 
kets or direct to the consuming dairies. 

The first urgent demand for hay in- 
spection came from the growers of the 
Imperial Valley. They had learned 
their lesson in connection with the mar- 
keting of poor quality hay and decided 
jae, 
nite engineering standards of thiykind, 
dust removal systems were not in- 
stalled in an effective manner because 
the competition to secure business was 
so keen that unscrupulous contractors 
were willing to submit a low bid and 
then install an inferior system in order 
to make a profit. This practice, owing 
to the adoption of a mandatory code, 
has ceased. Engineering concerns en- 
gaged in dust removal work all meet 
on a common ground and their ability 
to secure business is based on sales- 
manship and experience rather than 
upon those lower predatory trade prac- 
tices. 

There are cases in which poisonous 
or highly irritant dusts cannot be con- 
trolled, in which instances it is a good 
policy to ask the employer to provide 
air line masks that supply the wearer 
with fresh, clean air from a compressor. 
The ordinary filter mask furnishes 
meager protection and very little de- 
pendence should be placed upon its 
effectiveness. 


() ‘erection FEDERAL-STATE in- 
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to have an improvement in marketing 
conditions which would make produc- 
tion and marketing of good quality al- 
falfa profitable for them. As a direct 
result of demands from the growers, 
the Federal-State inspection _ service 
has been established and licensed in- 
spectors are now located in Los An- 
geles, the Imperial Valley and the 
Stockton area. 


While a heavy tonnage of alfalfa is 
consumed by the rabbit and poultry in- 
dustry, yet the larger portion of our 
alfalfa is used by the dairy industry. 
In all of these consuming lines the 
question of quality and condition is im- 
portant. The feeding value of alfalfa 
is controlled very largely by the per- 
centage of leaf and the degree of color. 
These factors of leaf and color, together 
with the question of foreign material, 
are the important factors in the grad- 
ing of alfalfa. 


The quality of hay depends to a very 
large extent on the methods followed 
in the harvesting and handling of al- 
falfa. 
to control weather conditions, yet he 
can so manage his work as to market 
a product which has a high percentage 
of clinging leaves and which carries a 
high degree of color. In the marketing 
of alfalfa, as with any other commod- 
ity, the customer must be pleased. 


The hay inspection service has been 
established to aid in the marketing of 
alfalfa. The service is of equal impor- 
tance to the producer and the con- 
sumer. It is, of course, necessary that 
proper marketing conditions be devel- 
oped and maintained in order that the 
producer will be properly compensated 
for the extra costs and care in the put- 
ting out of a quality product and it is 
equally true that the consumer must 
receive a high grade product if he pays 
for the same. 

While 'the dealer is primarily intér- 
ested in handling tonnage, yet because 
of his desire to properly establish and 
maintain his business he wants satis- 
fied producers from whom he can buy 
quality hay and he desires to place in 
the hands of the consumer the quality 
of product which his activity demands. 


Inasmuch as this hay inspection serv- 
iee is of value to the industry, it is 
proper that the party requesting the 
service should pay for it on a fee basis. 

The mere issuance of a certificate as 
to grade does not improve the quality 
of the hay, but it does serve as a meas- 
uring standard which should be of 
value in improving marketing condi- 
tions. 

The action of the Federal and State 
Departments in establishing this serv- 
ice has made available to the growers, 
dealers and consumers a disinterested 
official medium which can be used for 
the benefit of all alike. The condition 
existing in the marketing of alfalfa, as 
well as other field crop products, are 
well known to those engaged in those 
activities. 

A more extensive use of the official 
inspection service will not only serve 
to improve the quality of hay placed on 
the market, but should bring increased 
financial returns to the grower who is 
able and willing to market a quality 
commodity and will make it possible for 
the consumer to secure a better quality 
of feed. 


While a hay producer is unable - 
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Knowledge of Aptitude and Ability as Well 
As of Opportunities in Various Fields of Ac- 
tivity Are Declared to Be Essential 


By FRANK PIERPONT GRAVES 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


é6 HAT SORT of a job shall I 

W try?” asks the boy or girl 

on leaving school. “What 

shall I make of my boy?” queries the 

father. “How ought I to advise John 

about his life work?” the teacher re- 
flects. 

These questions are common, insist- 
ent and universal. They have been 
asked at all periods in the history of 
our own and other countries, and have 
been the occasion of much conscien- 
tious thought, great misgiving and seri- 
ous worry.. They are concerned with 
the great problem of “vocational guid- 
ance” which has been, and still is, sec- 
ond in importance to none in the edu- 
cational world. How, then, should these 
questions be answered? 


v 


Until recently we had made but little 
progress in this direction. We have in 
the past generally assumed that a boy 
could succeed in any line of work what- 
soever, provided he displayed sufficient 
industry and perseverance. 


But today, while we have not reached 
many satisfactory conclusions, we have 
at least come to understand that this 
is not true, except in a limited sense. 
We now feel sure that few boys can 
succeed in many fields of endeavor, and 
we believe that all can do much better 
in certain lines than others. Of course 
no one holds ‘that we are determined 
beforehand for a particular job in life, 
and no other. One’s life work may 
have been arranged in Heaven, but con- 
siderable elasticity must have been 
conceded to environment and the pecu- 
liarities of other people. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence 
of the need for selecting one’s life work 
with thought and care, we appear to 
have been almost criminally negligent 
in so doing. Most of us have been al- 
lowed to drift into our vocation with 
little or no consideration. 


The choice of ‘a job, business or pro- 
fession has been, for most boys and 
girls, a matter of chance, haphazard or 
accident. Serious thought about, and 
careful analysis of, the situation are 
all but unknown. Once one has be- 
come settled in an occupation for which 
he is but poorly adapted, there seems 
to be- left simply the choice as to 
whether he will persist with very mea- 
ger success in life, or constantly shift 
to some new employment in the vain 
hope of finding something more con- 


- genial or more in keeping with his abil- 


ity. Is it not time that we gave so 
important a matter the best considera- 
tion of which we are capable? 


v 


We Americans hold it as an estab- 
lished principle that everyone should 
have an equal opportunity with every- 
one else, in selecting ;,his or her life 
work, and that this occupation should 
be chosen with due reference to the 
service he or she renders to society. 
This policy entails an infinite number 
of possibilities and almost endless com- 
plexities. » X 


Since our interests and aptitudes 
vary, it behooves us to discover those 
things in which we are likely to be suc- 
cessful and happy and those things 
which will enable us to contribute the 
most to society. . Planning a career has 
three fundamental steps: A knowledge 
of one’s aptitudes and ability; a know)- 
edge of vocational opportunity; and 


thoughtful consideration and good 
judgment in making decisions. 
Progress has been slow in the devel- 
opment of scientific procedures for de- 
termining the most suitable occupations 
for people to follow. We have. seen 
phrenology, physiognomy, fortune tell- 
ing sand other pseudo sciences fail to 
fulfill the promises of their advocates. 


Vv 
The measurement of human abilities 
by our applied psychologists is not yet 
far enough advanced to indicate more 
than that therein lies hope. During 
the recent war the classification of men 
through the use of mental measure- 
ments yielded some results. Our expe- 
rience clearly indicates that the differ- 
ing amounts and character of such 
personal qualities as interest, determi- 
nation, and social abilities have almost 
as great an influence in success as that 
attribute known as _intelligence. 
Choice of a life work and the attain- 
ment of success in it are the result of 
careful planning and assiduous effort. 
Mature and unbiased counsel is helpful 
where decisions are necessary. Fath- 
ers and mothers, however, only too 
often have distorted ideas about occu- 
pations for their children. They want 
their boys to have white collar jobs, 
wear good clothes and secure good pay 
with little regard for the children’s 
abilities, interests and needs. At times, 
they are eager to perpetuate the family 
name in the profession of lawyer, phy- 
sician, minister or professor, unsuited 
though the boy may be to any of these. 
Industrial life is becoming increas- 
ingly complicated. 


and confusing to young men forced to 
make a choice and yet given little Help 
in the choosing. The hardest job for 
the’boy or girl of today is to determine 
his or her life work and the way into it. 


v 

This means that education cannot. be 
simple, but must be rich in content, 
abounding in opportunity and extended 
in its length of service. 
average individual to live in this world 
of today and to make the right aaa 
ments in it is a real chalténge out- 
weighing all the rest. 

Every boy and girl should plan his 
or her education with care and delib- 
eration. The sources of information at 
home should be tapped first. Parents, 
school principal and teachers have their 
interests at heart. 

Principals of schools can arrange 
conferences with men in the various 
professions in order that the students 
may talk with them in greater detail 
about the vocations in which they are 
interested. Whenever possible, young 
persons should visit persons working 
at their vocations. The law court, the 
drafting room, the research laboratory, 
the studio, the office and the industrial 
establishment will give first-hand infor- 
mation about the professions and aid in 
making decisions. The more complete 
the information one gathers about a 
vocation, the better are his chances for 
success in it. 

v 

In the last analysis, however, a per- 
son’s choice of a vocation depends on 
himself. He should use freely the 
sources I have enumerated, carefully 
weigh all the factors, and when that 
is done, make his decision, firm in the 
belief that he has left no stone un- 
turned in making a wise choice for his 
life work. 


Work of State Utility Engineers 


Relation of Activities to Safety of Public 
By WILLIAM J. KEEFE 


Chief_Engineer, Engineering Division, Department of Public Utilities, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


HE PUBLIC Utilities Commission 

is the Department in Massachu- 

setts that regulates and has juris- 
diction over 416 public utility compa- 
nies, consisting of 28 steam railroad 
companies, 38 street railway companies, 
65 bus companies, 18 telephone compa- 
nies, 5 telegraph companies, 3 steam- 
boat companies, 1 sleeping car com- 
pany, 32 voluntary associations, 14 ex- 
press companies, 52 gas companies, 57 
electric companies, 53 water companies, 
45 municipal electric light plants and 
5 manufacturing companies doing an 
electric business. 

In order to properly regulate these 
416 companies the Department is made 
up of eight divisions, as follows: Ad- 
ministration, accounting, engineering, 
gas, electric and water, railway and mo- 
tor bus, telephone and telegraph, sale 
of securities and smoke inspection. 

The engineering division, as the title 
implies, handles all of the engineering 
problems that come before the Depart- 
ment. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that 
our State government touches our lives 
constantly in some form or other. When 
you ride home at night by trolley car 
or railroad train and pass over some 


new bridge, did you ever stop to realize 
the care and watchfulness that is being 
exercised for your safety? 

For example, all plans for bridges 
have to be submitted and checked by 
the engineering division before any 
trolley cars or steam railroad trains 
can operate over any new bridge. Un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth it 
is mandatory that the approval of these 
plans by the Department be received 
by the company before operation’ is 
started, and after that the bridge is 
constantly being inspected. by the in- 
spectors of the Department. 

Another duty of the engineering di- 
vision is te study and report when elec- 
tric light companies are endeavoring to 
locate high tension lines over private 
property for a right of way. Again the 
division plays an important part in such 


a problem, for many times protests are 


made against the proposed location of 
the line. It then becomes the duty of 
the division to undertake to locate an- 
other right of way less objectionable 
and as economical; 
may result an increased cost to the 
electric light company which later may 
be reflected in a higher electric light 
rate to the consumer, 


otherwise there: 
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It is hedged about. 
with barriers difficult for boys to scale- 
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